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HIT AND MISS. 


BY W. H. JORDAN. 


HERE goes a boy 
full of vim and 
energy,” said 
Mr. Morton, as 
one of the school- 
boys of the vil- 
lage went run- 
ning by, evident- 
ly in earnest pur- 
suit of some fun 
and play. “He 
will make his 
mark in the 
world, I'll ven- 
ture,” continued 
Mr. Morton.“ A 
boy as full of vim 

and ‘get up’ as Charlie Dash- 

er, can't be kept in the back- 
ground ; he has energy enough 
to run a small steam engine.” 

“What do you think of 
Harry Pointer, over there, 
that is busily engaged trying to hit that mark, 
set up there, with his ball?” said the person 
addressed, to Mr. Morton. 

“O, I guess he'll do pretty well; but he has 
not got the energy that Charlie has.” 

Will the reader please go with us over to the 
school-house, and see how matters stand there. 
There is Harry Pointer, at the head of the high- 
est class. Charlie Dasher is in the class below, 
and not at the head of it either. How is this? 
Here is Mr. Morton’s pet boy, and model of en- 


ergy, in the class below Harry Pointer! There 


is a cause for this. Perhaps we can find out 
how this came about. Let us ask the teacher: 
She is an intelligent, kindly-faced lady, and evi- 
dently well qualified for her position, and too 
good a face to act unjustly to her pupils. She 
listens respectfully to our questions, and politely 
answers them, in substance, as follows: 

The two boys are about the same age ; have 
about equal advantages; both good boys, and 
regular in attendance; but Charlie seems to 
have no idea of the importance of having his 
lessons thoroughly learned, or of making any 
use of them. He seems to have no definite 
object in view, in coming to school, or desire to 
accomplish anything particular, by his studies. 
Harry Pointer is evidently intent on being a 
thorough scholar, and studies with a view of ad- 
vancing still further in knowledge, as he intends 
to be a Civil Engineer, when he is a man. Such 
was the history and character of the two boys, 
as given by the observing teacher. . 

Out in the play ground, Harry is always in 
favor of such sports and plays as seem to have 
some end in view—something accomplished 
when the sport is ended. Charlie did not care 
what it was they did, so it was something like 
running, jumping, throwing or tearing about 
generally, without any particular plan about it. 
When he threw/a ball, it was generally at the 
sky ; when he ran, it was generally in a circle: 
and so on, all through his career—and yet he 
was an energetic, good hearted fellow. 

In course of time, these boys became men, and 
went into business. Both worked hard at their 
professions—Harry as a Civil Engineer, and 
Charlie as a Builder. But how different the re- 
sults! Harry gradually advanced in business, 
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reputation and wealth; while Charlie worked 
very hard, struggled, and was always poor. 
His creditors said, that ““ Mr Dasher was a man 
of great energy, and ought to succeed; but he 
was no manager—he seemed to have no plah, 
or system, or particular object in view, and 
would certainly die poor.” 

There is a useful lesson in the history of these 
two men, and we may learn from it, that one 
way to success is, energy well directed. Have 
a purpose in view, and work for it. Let that 
purpose be one of a good and noble character, 
worthy of any man or woman. Set your mark 
well up, boys, and then Az #. 

Eee ge ee SO ee 


“OUR GIRLS ;” 


A STORY OF THE PANIC, 


BY ANNIE R. JOHNSON. 


—<$— 


CHAPTER II. 


N the spring, I shall come again,” he 
was saying, “and hope, then, to claim 
you as my own, and take you back 
with me.” 

The place was the house of Dr. 
Gibson. They were standing apart, 
in the twilight, by the great bay-win- 

dow—Marion Linden and Roy Gibson, the eldest 

son of the family. 

“Not yet, I think,” said Marion. “ Nellie’s 
health is still unsettled, and Lu is struggling so 
hard to get an education, and is so ambitious 
for Harry, that 1 have not the heart to leave 
home just yet! I am very sorry to keep you 
waiting so long!” 

A shade of disappointment flitted over the 
young man's face, as he said—‘‘ They also 
serve, who only stand and wait!’ Noble girl 
that you are, I am not worthy of you! Do as 
you think best, for you are always right!” 

The fitful firelight, from the open grate, fell 
upon a manly form of unusual strength and 
grace, as Roy Gibson bent toward the calm, 
pure woman at his side. The finely cut features 
of his expressive countenance, indicated great 
force and decision of character. Endowed with 
a mind of no inferior order, his clear perception, 
well-based judgment, and logical conclusions, 
were fast giving him a reputation, in his chosen 
practice of the law, in an adjoining city. 

“But why must you leave so soon?” she 
_continued. “TI confess this unexpected visit of 
only a few hours, to your home, puzzles me a 
little.” 

“Why, my dear Marion, have I not said that 
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I had business in P—? I could only stop here 
over one train—and that is done at the risk of 
losing an irascible slient. How happy I am, 
that I found you here!” 

“ IT wish you could have called on Harry, while 
you were in P—,” she said, with a troubled 
countenance. 

“T did.” 

She looked up quickly into his eyes, which 
were full of earnest interest. 

“ And——” the words died on her lips, but he 
guessed them, and continued : 

« And he was well. I assure you, Marion, I 
believe Harry is not essentially wicked. I think 
he will yet prove himself superior to these 
temptations, and be worthy of his true-hearted 
sisters. Pray, give yourself no uneasiness on 
his account, for I have his confidence, and shall 
do a brother's full part. Trust me!” . 

“Qh, thank you, thank you, a thousand times! 
You have taken such a load from my heart!” 

Just then the carriage that was to take him to 
the train, swept around the house, and in anoth- 
er moment she saw him wave her a farewell, 
and drive away. She stood alone among the 
shadows, thinking of his last words—“ Your 
sweet presence is in my soul always, always ! "— 
till it grew quite dark around her. 

Of course there were other thoughts—sad 
ones too—for parting is so like death—is indeed, 
an ante-type of the long separation of the grave. 
But, amid them all, there was a new courage 
born from his strong words, into her own soul, 
and she thanked God for His dear gift of human 
love. 

Yes, and Roy Gibson's was a royal love. 
He had not mentioned to her that his “ business” 
to the city, where Harry was at college, was ar- 
ranged as a pretext for seeing the young man. 
He had not stated that 22 own fears had been 
aroused, when Harry wrote to him asking the 
loan of money. He knew how her cheeks 
would burn, and her eyes flash with indignant 
shame, at the thought. So, sending the money, 
he followed it up by his personal visit and 
brotherly counsel. 

All this, Marion was carefully prevented from 
knowing, as was every one else; so she had 
nothing but his tender words to think over, all 
the long days, while her hands were busy— 
while she gladdened his home with her presence, 
and dreamed of the time which should unite 
their Zves as their Aearts were united. Though 
divided by space, they sang ¢ogether in spirit— 
as did blind Milton. 

“They also serve, who only stand and wait.” 
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Marion was an esteemed guest at the home of 
good Dr. Gibson. They all loved her as already 


one of them, and resorted to various little strat- |. 


egies to induce her to spend a few days, now 
and then, at their beautiful home—but more of 
this anon. Let us return to Lu, who is having 
a “whole set” of disasters, in her attempts at 
house-keeping. Despite the “notes,” she had 
carefully taken down before Marion went away, 
she was having no end of trouble. 

“Tf poets are born poets, house-keepers must 
be born house-keepers,”’ she said, as she threw 
herself into a chair, near the close of the first 
day, “and it is quite evident that / was never 
cut out for either—unless I’ve been spoiled in 
the making up. Ohdear!” and she abandoned 
herself to a regular fit of the dolefuls. 

But this was soon routed by Cousin Alf, who 
came spinning up the steps and into the dining 
room with these words: “The sky is full of 
fiddles! Uncle Linden told me there was a new 
order of things, up here—that you were all won- 
derfully busy—so I just ran in to see. Why! 
how is this? Am I a ‘victim of misplaced con- 
fidence?’ You do not look very busy, at pres- 
ent.” 

Now Alf was the typical “cousin” we are al- 
ways reading about—teasing, handsome and 
good-natured ; ready to serve, when “we girls” 
can't “do better’”—as he would say—always 
so adroit in slipping to our side, when he knows 
he will be needed—but alas! zo? slipping away 
quite soon enough, always, when zo? needed ; 
forever helping over a dull time with his sunny 


presence, on planning something pleasant for: 


every one else. Alf was just such a ubiquitous 
convenience. 

Lu had no idea what he meant by this queer 
assertion, that the “sky was full of fiddles,” nor 
did she care, as she sat with her elbow on the 
table, and her head in her hand. She glanced 


depreciatingly at her gay cousin, who stopped. 


short, saying, soberly, ‘Why Lu, what has hap- 
pened? You look like a tragic muse.” 
“Enough!” said Lu, barely raising her eyes, 
and glancing hopelessly toward the kitchen. 
Following their direction, Alf stepped to the 
door, and looked into the room. Such a picture 
of confusion, one could scarcely imagine. The 
table was heaped with articles, gathered from all 
corners of the culinary department. 
“«Mysteries of Udolpho!’ 


veying the table. ‘“ Perhaps I can assist you 
some. You girls make a fellow feel industrious.” 


Very abundant 
preparation!” said Alf, with a long whistle, sur- 


mL 


from the pantry, and placing them on the al- 
ready crowded table. — 

But by this time Lu was by his side, doing her 
utmost to get rid of him; for, somehow, things 
did look a good deal “ mixed up.” “Do, Alf, 
do go to Nellie! There is Maud La Grand just 
leaving, so I know Nellie’s lesson is over,” she 
pleaded. “Please go!” 

But Alf enjoyed his cousin’s vexation, and 
teased her till she was almost angry. Finally 
he said—as if just remembering something— 
“ My fair cousin, I would respectfully submit a 
request. I have a friend down town, whom I 
would like to bring here to tea, this evening. 
Am I granted ?” 

“No /” said Lu, turning upon him suddenly, 
and stamping her foot. 

Alf retreated precipitately into the sitting-room, 
to Nellie. Of course he had not meant a word 
of this. : 

Alf possessed a susceptible nature. In ‘the 
presence of Nellie, all the finer elements of his 
soul came out, and he seemed quite unlike:the 
heedless, rollicking person we see when with 
Lu. There was something in the spiritual at- 
mosphere this gentle girl threw around him, 
which deepened and refined his mind, while it 
charmed his heart. Was it that she stood so 
very near to God—the wall of clay growing 
thinner, each day, between them—that those ta- 
ken into her heart, must needs be brought closer 
to Him also? However it might be, an hour 
with her at the piano, or among her pure-taned 
books, had much to do in saving him from the 
power of temptation, when among his many 
friends outside. Alf was clerk in a revenue 
office, and much valued for his quickness and 
general adaptability. 

In a short time after, the two cousins came 
out together, to see what Lu was doing. As they 
came through, Alf called out—‘ And so you 
say I can not bring him to tea, Lu?” 

Reaching the kitchen, they beheld a strange 
tableau. There stood the young house-keeper, 
ruefully surveying a pan of biscuits just taken 
from the oven. This explained the meaning of 
those “ abundant arrangements.” 

‘What ails them, Nellie?” she gasped, as, 
with arms akimbo, and a look:of dismay on her 
usually bright face, she turned to her sister, 
“See how sad they are!” 

“Alas! alas! they've come to grief /” said 
the provoking Alf, while Nellie came nearer to 
examine them. 

‘How much soda did you put in?” said she, 


And he began carrying several more.articles ' quickly. 
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“Why,” something like a revelation began 
to dawn over the blank face, “I put two tea- 
spoonfulls into a cup of cream—and,” she was 
walking toward the pantry now, “and set # up 
here, out of the way,” producing the cup. , ‘Oh 
dear, dear! How did I ever forget it!” and 
she dropped into a chair with her face in her 
hands. 

We shall not attempt to describe the scene 
that followed. It surpasses description. Lu 
was finally compelled to join in the laughter 
herself. 

“ To expect soda 40 act through space! This 
is your very /afest¢ scientific heresy, Lu. But the 
failure of your biscuit was a ‘foregone conclu- 
sion,’ any way.” 

“Why ?” and she looked indignant. 

“The amount of soda, my dear,” and she 
laughed again, while Alf remarked, gravely, 
“ Perhaps she put the shortenimg in the ong way.’ 

Some men are wse, and some are otherwise,” 
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very long neck, surmounted by an unusually 
small head. His complexion was light, his 
hair—if possible to judge from the small 
quantity that had escaped the barber—light also, 
matching the eyes, which were of a pale, uncer- 
tain grey. Altogether, one was strongly re- 
minded of a half-fledged gosling, when in the 
presence of this dainty piece of premature 
manhood. 

When Lu entered the room, he was seated 
beside Nellie, and all his actions betrayed a 
most flattering attention. He arose, stepped 
forward, and bowing very low, managed to touch 
but the tips of her fingers, with his soft, white 
hand. 

“It is my extreme pleasure to meet Miss 
Linden,” he said, handing her a chair. 

Lu felt at once that strange antagonism, which 
first meetings often inspire in persons of oppo- 
site natures. Hers was earnest, positive, in- 
tense; his, artificial, negative, cramped. She 


returned Lu, in a flash, quoting from that funny, , tried to conceal her repulsion, and enter into the 


old eccentric Hudson. 

After some time Alf became serious.—“ You 
see, girls, lam having a half-holiday, because 
there is an acquaintance of mine in town, whom 
I am in honor bound to entertain. May we call 
this evening, for a little music ?” 

They assented, as he was now in earnest, 
they saw. 

‘Mind! I donot promise you will like him, al- 
together. He is avery dainty article. I met 
him once in Boston, and invited him to ‘call,’ 
if he ever came this way—which he has done, 
you see. His connections here are good—Judge 
Raymond is his uncle—and—well, you will help 
me through, girls, wont you?” he said, coaxing- 
ly. ‘Jf I wont bring him to tea!” looking at 
Lu, pathetically. 

This was his last bantering remark. The 
next moment they saw him disappearing, down 
the hill, whistling the “ Mocking Bird.” 

At about half past seven, their guest arrived 
with Alf. Nellie received them. Coming on 
through, Alf found Lu “seeing if all was right 
for the night,” as a good house-wife should. 
Taking her arm, and not failing to whisper 
some ridiculous nonsense into her ear, he led 
her in, introducing “ Mr. Edwin Winters, of 
Boston.” 


| CHAPTER III. 

Edwin Winters was an “Exquisite.” His 
lavender necktie, steel-colored pantaloons, and 
mustache done in the “ latest cut,” were unmis- 


conversation. After a “whole set” of the dull- 
est possible remarks, in which all tried to seem 
immensely interested, Alf came to the rescue, 
by telling one of his funny stories. This gave 
every one a chance to laugh, and gradually the 
restraint wore off. 

Then music was called for, and our “ exquis- 
ite” led Nellie to the piano—with more “style” 
than grace, to be sure—and after playing some 
of her best selections of instrumental music, 
Lu accompanied her voice in that far-famed 
duet, “Whispering Hope.” Their guest was 
profuse in his expressions of admiration, and 
all the time his eyes followed every movement 
of the fair performer, as a serpent might watch 
some beautiful bird. 

He then begged to be allowed to make a se- 
lection. : Looking over the music, his eyes fell 
upon a sheet, evidently given by Harry—for it 
was marked, “ Harry Linden to sister Nellie.” 
The stranger turned quickly to the girls, saying 
in real surprise, “Is it possible? Is Harry 
Linden your brother? They assented. 

“ Well—well—well!” and he gave a low, Ssig- 
nificant whistle, as he turned to the music again. 

“What do you mean, sir!” said Lu, her dark 
eyes flashing, as if she would resent some sug- 
gested insult to the name of her brother. All 
the party stood expectant, while the young man 
seemed to quail before her. 

He answered, evasively ; “Oh nothing—noth- 
ing, | assure you, young ladies—only Harry 
Linden and I have been attending college to- 


takable signs. He was tall, spare, ahd had al gether. We are very well acquainted, ahem— 
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have had several little business transactions be- 1 i 


tween us. I did not know he was from here, 
however; he did not so state it to me, though I 
mentioned that I intended visiting my uncle 
here, during the holidays. He said he should 
remain at_college and study, during the time.” 
He saw that he had touched a note of discord, 
in the minds of the group, so he set to work, 
trying to amend it. Whatever the secret con- 
nection between himself and Harry was, it made 
a wicked look of triumph come into the cold, 
grey eyes, as he went on, in the most patronizing 
of tones: “Harry Linden is a fine fellow—a 
a very fine fellow, I may say. Nota better one 


in the world. The only wonder is, he did not: 


tell me he had two such interesting sisters,” 
bowing smilingly tothe girls. ‘“ He often spoke 
of ‘our girls,’ but I never imagined I should 
have the great pleasure of meeting them. Ah! 
here is my particular fancy,” placing the music 
before Nelllie. ‘“ Will you favor me?” 

She played the jingling, soulless composition 
—thinking how well it accorded with the small 
head of the one who had asked for it. After 
this, Mr. Winters gave them a tenor solo, in which 
he nearly “threw himself away,” after the man- 
ner of some opera-singers, managing to display 
his jeweled tingers to the best advantage. Then 
Alf and Lu came on with the “ Laughing Polka,” 
as an instrumental duet. Oh, but how the irre- 
pressible girl made the white keys ring out the 
ridicule, her good breeding alone kept down 
from her lips. But, he did not imagine the fine 
stroke of satire, and only applauded. Then 
there was some more conversation, and the 
gentlemen lett. Mr. Winters begging to be ex- 
cused if he called often, as the “town was so 
intolerably dull.” 

When they were gone, the girls talked them 
over. I suppose this was very naughty indeed, 
in them, but then—“ our girls ” are not all good 
or all bad, but a mixture of goodness and bad- 
ness, if you will; they are ¢vymzg to be good, 
though, which helps a great way. But just here, 
let me whisper a word of truth, to the doys. If 
you deal in the suferjficial , if the artificial holds 
sway over your best impulses and actions, 
making you wanatural, almost any true girl 
will find you out. Se yourself / You are then 
much safer than in apeing some one else-— 
taking on some mannerism which does not 7? 
you atall! Se earnest, whatever else you can 
not be, and you will not be dissected, as Edwin 
Winters was. | 

One thing greatly troubled the girls. There 
must be some connection between those two— 


Harry and Mr. Winters—something, too, of an 
unpleasant nature. Nellie, never suspecting her 
brother before, was not seized with the vague 
fear that came over Lu, every time she thought 
of that low whistle, and the fellow’s mysterious 
manner. After they had retired, she lay long 
hours, trying to explain it; and when she did 
sleep, at last, it was only to see those same 
mocking, grey eyes, saying, “I know you do 
not like me, but never mind! I have you in my 
power, and you dare not scorn me!” 

But never a word of this, did those same flat- 
tering eyes say, when next he came. Ah, no! 
But Lu, felt that the serpent-look was only a little 
below, and that one flash of her dark, proud 
eyes would, call it up, at once. However, she 
struggled against her feelings, not allowing 
Nellie to suspect her dread, and treated him 
well], as often as he came, for her brother's sake. - 

Meanwhile, the house-keeping was going on 
more smoothly. The girls contented themselves 
with a plain bill of fare, after this, and Lu found 
she could save an hour or two each day for her 
studies. The “Teachers Assistant,’ however, 
completely baffled her, and she decided to wait 
till her zeeds were made manifest in her schocl- 
room, before she tried to supply them. Near 
the close of the first week of Lu’s house-keeping, 
came a letter from Harry. It ran thus :— 


“Room 18.—Jan. 28th, 1873. 
Ever DEAR GIRLS :—I am just in receipt of 
a letter from the “ governor,” telling me of your 
united efforts in my behalf. Bless your precious 
hearts! You seem to want me to remain and 
finish, and so I will dc ; but for myself I do not - 
care. I always said “Our Girls” were the best 
in creation, and this sacrifice proves it. Never 
mind. This stupid business will soon be over, 
and then you shall all see that you pave not 

worked or hoped in vain for— 
Your unworthy but devoted brother, 
HARRY LINDEN.” 


There was something about this short letter 
which they did not like. It was contradictory ; 
as if a spirit of evasion, and assumed careless- 
ness, were trying to hold down the frank and 
earnest one, of the Harry of old. That he 
should so lightly accept the offer of their help, 
betokened a meanness of soul, te which his 
high, proud nature, formerly, was a stranger. 
Then this loose way of calling his father the 
“ governor,” was quite unlike their Harry of old. 
The hearts of both girls were quite heavy with 
these thoughts. Lu, leaving Nellie engaged 
with her music-pupils, started out to take the 
letter to Marion, up at Dr. Gibson's. Stopping 
at Mer father’s store, she found that another letter 
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had accompanied theirs, which, for Nellie's sake,. 


he had not mentioned. This one was full of 
mysterious hints of “debts of honor,” “ex- 
penses of the club,” “certain little necessary 
courtesies, which eat up a fellow’s change,” &c. 
which filled the hearts of father and .daughter 
with aJarm: 

It was pleasant to see how Mr. Linden leaned 
upon the strong sense, and clear judgment of 
Lu, in all cases of perplexity. She seemed to 
grasp the truth—look all round it—and, as a 
usual thing, prove herself “ master of the situa- 
tion.” Marion's chief advantage lay in her 
strength to meet courageously, and endure pa- 
tiently, any amount of mental or physical trial. 
The father and daughter canvassed the proba- 
bilities of the case. If Harry had fallen into 
bad habits, he was in a frame of mind unfit to 
be benefitted by being called home, as an 
' avowed punishment; this would bring on sul- 
lenness and discouragement, in one of his na- 
ture. Kind, earnest letters from father and the 
girls, stating their fears, and appealing to his 
better feelings, might do more toward redeem- 
ing him, than to call him home. His character 
was essentially noble, and by their combined 
efforts, they, no doubt, could reach him. So it 
was decided, they should all write him frequent- 
ly,.to this purpose. ‘More than this, my dear 
Lu,we must pray for him continually,” said her 
father, as she left the store. 

Just here, I imagine I hear a gay girl laugh. 
“As if God would concern Himself about a 
poor college-boy, who was getting a little “fast.” 
Why not, my dear girl? If God be God—our 
Father—He must see and sympathize with us 
in our ¢voudb/es , and is not here trouble? “More 
things are wrought by prayer, than this world 
dreams of,” was most wisely, truly spoken. 

On her way to Dr. Gibson's house, Lu had to 
pass what was called the “ Patch "—a low strip 
of land near the river, built up with the small 
huts of the poorest Irish. There had recently 
been “a flood,” and many of these houses were 
entirely surrounded, by the water from the river. 
As she walked on, her path was intercepted by 
alittle boy: 

‘“Plaze ma’am, would ye gave me a five cints, 
ma’am. Me mither is sick in yon house, an'— 
an'—I could get her a little tay. It’s liken 
she'll die!” and the child cried bitterly, as he 
‘pointed to the house. 

Lu forgot her own trouble. 
said. “Come in with me. 
her.” 

“Ah, ma'am!” said the boy, looking scayed. 


“Poor child,” she 
I'd like to see 


| face. 


“its the fevers she 's got—mebby ye's afeered of 
the fevers. Most every body is, ma‘am!” 

“ Jam not!" said Lu—and he led her in. 

“Oh Mike, Mike! an’ is it ye?” said the poor 
woman, when she heard their steps on the bare 
floor. Seeing only a girl, she sank back, moan- 
ing, “An’ he wi// not come, me own husbanr’, 
an’ I here a-dyin’! Alack! Alack!” 

“Where is your husband ?” asked Lu. 

“An’ I'll niver tell ye, Miss, for it’s I as 
knows nothing about him. Ye say the factory 
stopped, where me good man wurked, an’ he 
could find nothing to do. Hard times, these, 
Miss! So he said, says he—‘ Katie, me darlint, 
I must lave ye's awhile, and go down the river 
to hunt work. We can’t starve. Kape up 
heart, me own, an’ we'll pull through #425 time, 
too!'” Lu noticed how young the sick woman 
was, and what a wild beauty had made that 
stout Irish heart call her his “ darlint,” while her 
sad story ran on. “But that night the river 
came up—yis, into me house—an' I an’ Teddy 
had to go up to Bridget McCarthy’s, till it fell. 
I loved me own home, Miss, and could not wait 
till it got veal dry; an’ the praste says it’s that 
as made me seck,” and she moaned again. 

“What can I do for you?” said Lu, tenderly. 

“I think there's nothin’ ye can do for me. 
The praste said a mass. It's Mike I want! for 
I think I'm goin’ to die.” After a pause, she 
added, “Ef ye’d get Teddy somethin’ to ate, 
an'—an’ ef I do die—take care of him till Mike 
comes, the saints will bless ye!” 

Lu talked some more with her, then left, 
promising to come again, and send a doctor. 

The residence of Dr. Gibson was large, and, 
in a way, elegant. The family was noted for its 
wealth, and general culture. The doctor still prac- 
ticed. He could not take his inherited good 
fortune, as a license to be “ respectably good-for- 
nothing,” but used it as a steward would his 
Master's goods. 

These two families—the Gibsons and Lin- 
dens—had been intimate for years; in fact, it 
was pretty well understood, in the little gossip- 
ing town, that Mr. Roy Gibson—who was now 
practicing law in an adjoining city—and Marion, 
were to be married some time, when she felt at 
liberty to resign her place as head of her fath- 
er’s house. She was, meantime, a special favor- 
ite in the beautiful Christian family, and they 
already considered her as a daughter. 

Lu entered the bright sitting-room, where she 
found a bevy of happy children, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gibson, and Marion. All started at Lu’s sober 
The happy voices stilled. Marion half- 
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arose in the midst of her cloud of white sewing. 
“ What is it, Lu?” she said quickly. 


Then Lu related, in few words, the sad scene | »:; 


of poverty and sickness, she had just witnessed, 


ending with—* And now, doctor, you will go es 


and see the poor woman, wont you?” 

“ Bless your soul, my girl, that I will, and at 
once!” And hastily disposing of slippers, dress- 
ing-gown and newspaper, he was soon off. 

“ And I'll fix a basket of things, by the time 
you and Marion are done with your talk,” said 
good Mrs. Gibson, as she bustled away, leaving 
them alone. 

It comforted them a great deal—though a 
deeper shade was left on Mi arion’s brow, when 
her sister left. 

The good doctor had eer her to Mrs, 
“« Katie's,” as she saw from the remedies on the 
table. “He says he thinks he can bring me 
through,” said the woman, faintly, and tried to 
thank Lu, though she was very weak. The 
girl succeeded in getting her to touch some of 
the delicate sick-room fare, provided by “the 
doctor's wife,” besides giving a hearty supply to 
little Teddy. = 

She called on a near neighbor, who promised 
to look after her a little, when Lu hastened 
home, thinking of her ows “family cares. 
She met Alf on the street, who gave her the 
whole sidewalk, standing off, pantomiming great 
fear at her rapid gait. She only stopped to say— 
«Come up soon, a/one”—and hurried on. 

(To be continued.) 
a ee Se 


PLUCK. 


BY ISAAC W. SANBORN. 


There's never a work, under the sun, 
Of much magnitude and worth, 

But what requires, before ‘tis done, 
Energy and pluck put forth. 


Greater the work, greater the skill, 
That ’s required to protect it; 

And greater the force of brain and will 
Demanded to perfect it. 


9 


Columbus, at an earlier day, 
To the world a lesson taught; 
What obstacles opposed his way, 
Yet, what a noble won he wrought! 


Pluck is wanted to-day, as then, 
Great and wondrous things to do: 

"Tis pluck that makes successful men: 
‘Tis pluck that wills and conquers too! 


4 
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17¢T is always so, when 1 want anything !”’ 
|) flashed out Miss Fanny, her eyes 
snapping. “It is always hard times, 
then, father! The rest can have what 
they wish,” and she gave a resentful 
push to a pair of stout new shoes, 
which had just come home for her 
little brother. “I haven't a dress fit to wear in 
the street, and all the other girls are getting 
their new things made up for spring.” 

At this point she resolved on trying a new 
tack. She put up her handkerchief to her eyes, 
and began to sob. That would bring down the 
house if anything would, she judged. Her fa- 
ther fidgeted in his chair, and pushed back the 
plate, from which he had taken his late dinner, 
on his return from town. 

“I'd be glad to get you the dress you want, 
Fanny, but the fact is, I can’t raise the money. 
The things you put down, with the dress pattern, 
came to twenty-five dollars. I hadn’t but three 
left, when I got through with my trading, and 
that had to be done, or I could not put in my 
crops. We shall have to pinch along the best 
we can, and hope for better times another year.” 


"| he added, hopefully. 


“It is always next year with me,” pouted 
Fanny, as she flirted angrily out of the room, 
slamming the door behind her. 

“TIT wish Miss Fanny would consent to take a 
lesson from her pretty, amiable cousin, Pauline. 


-| Let us peep in on this young lady, a minute, 


and see howshe takes the hard times, that have 
affected both households about equally. 

“Never mind about a new dress for me, 
mother, when the children need so much to 
make them even comfortable. We can turn 
and press out this last year’s dress, and re-ar- 
range the over-skirt a little, and it will look as 
fresh as new. Minnie Ray is coming to spend 
the night with me, some time next week, and 
she has promised to trim my hat over for spring. 
She is so handy with such things, and it will 
save us so much. That old white lace, you 
gave me, is such a treasure—now I have whit- 
ened it out. It will make ruffles enough to last 
me all summer; and they are so fresh and 
pretty, I hope they will not go out of fashion 
very soon.” 

And so she chatted on, determined to make 
the very most of what she had, and happy and 
contented that she had so much. 

It is easy to tell which sort of girl makes home 
the pleasantest. 
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UGLY NEIGHBORS. 


BY L. N. H. 


r = S\RE you afraid of toads? 

jb \e If I were walking in the garden, 
and should suddenly discover a toad 
lying in my path, I doubt whether I 
should feel inclined to take it in my 
hand; and yet it would be perfectly 
safe for me to do so. 

You have probably heard wonderful stories 
about the poisonous properties of toads. For 
instance, I read somewhere that if you wished 
to get rid of an enemy, you had only to invite 
him to your house, in the autumn; and before 
he arrived, rub a toad against every apple in 
your orchard. Suspecting no harm, he would 
pluck the fruit, eat it and die instantly. But all 
who have read Natural History, know how 
false are such statements—that toads can not be 
venomous. 

Not even the few who are admirers of the 
toad, dare to say that it is pretty, or graceful, or 
even interesting. For, in truth, it would be 
hard to find an uglier creature. But then you 
know that the people that do the most good in 
the world, are not always the most beautiful— 
and the toad is a very useful little animal. 

Do you know what are the uses of toads? 
Let me tell you how to discover this secret. 
Take a lantern, some fine summer evening, go 
into the garden, and watch particularly a certain 
space of ground. You will see countless num- 
bers of slugs, glide silently out of the soil, and 
hosts of snails, grubs and caterpillars will make 
their appearance, until the earth is covered, by 
this great army of plunderers. On these the 
toad wages war incessantly. Dull and heavy 
as it seems to be, it will catch even the swiftest 
insect; and, what is remarkable, refrains from 
seizing his prey unless in motion, but waits pa- 
tiently until the victim stirs, when out will flash 
its scarlet tongue, and the unfortunate insect 
suddenly vanishes. 

Should we not cherish and protect the toad, 
for the services it renders us ? 

Nothing is simpler than a toad’s house. A 
bank of earth, with a few holes bored deeply 
into it, is just the kind of a place he likes ; and 
there he will stay in the day-time, unless the 
weather be cloudy, when he may, perhaps, ven- 
ture forth. 

I once read of a toad that lived, for thirty-six 
years, in a hole under the door-step of a French 
farm-house. This step became the creature's 


“T don't tare so much ’bout 


hunting ground, where he might capture, with 
little trouble, the ants that persisted in passing 
and re-passing. The toad “hunting for is sup- 
per,” became one of the regular sights of the 
neighborhood. So tame did he finally become, 
that he would remain quietly in one hand, and 
take food from the other. This remarkable 
toad might have lived some time longer, but a 
jealous raven pecked out both his eyes, and he 
died soon afterward. 


PLANTING PEARLS. 


BY JENNIE JOY. 


Floy Lillian—pet of the household— 
Came in from the garden, one day, 

Tears glistening through the soft fingers, 
That shadowed eyes fair as the May : 

The golden head bowed with some sorrow 
Too big for this wee one to keep— 

“ Had dolly been stung by a May-bug ? 
Had ‘ snow-flake' run off with Bo-Peep ?” 


“What then? Had kittie been naughty 
And scratched when she pinched his poor 
tail ? 
No? May be some ugly old ogre 
Had peeped from the house of a snail 
And frightened her.” No! Something sad- 
der 
Than these, makes her lips quiver so: 
She parts them and says, through her sob- 
bing— 
‘CE pearls—at I p'anted—wont drow !" 


“Yat p’eacher, 'e shay ozzer Sunday, 
No use frowin’ pearls to 'e swine ; 
But pant ’am in dood drownd, 'n ‘ey ‘d sp'ing 
up 
Yan hun’ed — s' I p’anted mine. 
Tree, fo’ times I digged down an’ spinched 
‘em, 
To feel if ’ey’’s weddy to sp’out, 
But not ’e ‘east bit was ’ey swellin’, 
An so I dest digged ’em all out.” 


a] yo ee 


e pintment, 
But only dess sink !—Oh ! boo—hoo! 
Yat naughty man 'tood in his pulpit, 
An’ told fings 4e know was n't true /” 
As April skies change—so eur darling’s 
Blue eyes quickly dashed off their rain— 
Cleared up; and her sweet song and laughter 
Soon rang through the old house again. 


‘ 
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THE LILY AND THE SUN. 


STARTING OUT; 
A STORY OF THE OHIO HILLS. 


BY ALEXANDER CLARK. 


Author of ‘' Schoolday Dialogues,” ‘‘The Gospel in the 
Trees,’ ‘‘ The Old Log Schoolhouse,’’ “‘ Workday 
Christianity,’ &c., &c. 


CHAPTER XI. 


frost-work in May. 


3 Y RUS Hartley was aware of the vague 
suspicions which rumor attached to 
his name, and the thought troubled 
him sorely. That any misdeed which 
compromised manhood should be, 
even indirectly or remotely, attri- 
buted to him, was the occasion of 
his only real grief. Not that his conscience an- 
noyed him; but that he disliked to be subject- 
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indulge toward another is to raise sus- 
picion by whispering evil words in 
half-sentences, and to start questions by 
nods and winks, such as only envy 
prompts, or conscious - self-weakness 
utters unawares. 

Nobody had squarely accused Cy- 
rus of complicity in crime; indeed, he 
almost wished that such outspoken 
charge might be preferred, so that he 
could face it at once and measure its 
force. But to know that whispers were 
in the air, and that prejudice was rising 
in the minds of friends, and strangers, 
too, as well; to feel that he was avoided 
by those who had formerly sought his 
company ; and to see even the children, | 
whom he had learned to love in the 
school-room in recent days, shy and 
afraid at his coming, was a bitter expe- 
rience for such a spirit. For a time 
the evil tongue may have its sway ; for 
a time its poison may drop on the fair- 
est soul that lives. But, after awhile, 
and very surely, the venom dies, and 
the very heart it sought to wound, lives 
on in tenderer and sweeter life, over- 
growing and covering by its own nobler 
affections, the last lingering. hurt and 
scar of the inuendor. 

Mrs. Betsy Hartley, too credulous 
of idle tales, and yet so sensitive to the 
good naine of her son, had allowed 
herself to believe Cyrus the victim 
of some designing enemy, and that, in some 
strange way, an unfortunate touch of sin had 
stained his hand, although she could not seea 
spot on that hand, or a shadow on that face, 
keenly soever as she looked. Sometimes she 
fancied a paleness of countenance, or a sadness 
of tone, unusual to Cyrus: and yet she had not 
the delicate penetration to see that it was but the 
reflex pity of her own spirit resting upon her 
son. For he knew his mother was concerned 
for him in ways that she could not express if she 
would, and that her maternal nature was grieved 
with forebodings which obtruded themselves 
into the holy of holies—a mother’s heart. The 
pressure of this inevitable pain made young 
Hartley, some days, almost a misanthrope. 
He struggled against the mysterious power; he 
tried to resist it as a morbid imagination; he 
set his best nature forward toward cloudless to- 
morrows by seeming to take no thought of pres- 


ed to any necessity of protesting his innocence. ; ent trial; but the sickening pang would pierce 


The most cruel thing that one human being can 


his soul and start the tears when most he wished 
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to be courageous and strong. The sweet May- 
time, with its honeyed blossoms, and with its 
accordant melodies of bird and breeze and 
brook, was to: him chill and cheerless as bluster- 
ing March. To him the winter was zof over 
and gone. How like frost are the sharp and 
hidden edges of slander! Ina clear atmosphere 
the biting particles will gather from viewless 
sources, the unspent forces of a departing winter, 
as if in wanton wrath, and, gathered, fall noise- 
lessly upon the tender plant or opening flower 
which for the hour presumed that summer had 
come, and lo, in a moment, what blight and 
ruin! Cyrus Hartley had been too confiding ; 
and his large and responsive affections had ven- 
tured out in quest of summer warmth and sum- 

mer glow, as if rainbows should arch over him 
" everywhere, even while there yet lingered in the 
atmosphere the icy stings of an unspent winter. 
His very virtue drew down the destroying 
touches of the frosty night. Miss Peekins was 
a Jack Frost wherever she went. It was her 
inherent nature to nip and wither whatever of 
beauty essayed to open to the light of the sun. 
When the temperature is 32,° and the night is 
still, no matter if it be June on the calendar, it 
will be frost in the garden. It was as natural 
as Miss Peekins’s own laws-a-marcy for her to 
interpret the kindly protection which Cyrus 
Hartley offered to Hector Bond on the first day 


of school, to be an excuse for all his sin. ‘hat 
was one of her fixed laws o’marcy. 
Reader, you have met Miss Peekins. She is 


so spry that she is everywhere, like the frost. 
She intrudes upon the sanctity of your home. 
She thrusts herself into your office, or school- 
room, or store, and her salutation is, “ Sakes- 
alive, what a blessin’ 'tisto be spry!” Andshe 
pries into your methods of business, reads just 
enough words in your letters to reverse their 
meaning, flits from premise .to conclusion in 
making up a verdict on your conscience, just as 
a hungry grasshopper from lily to burdock in 
your garden; and as she flirts about, you fancy 


cloth, to gauge your denominational loyalty. 
She surveys you through her eye-glass of blue 
or green, according to her own choice of color. 
Her ‘touch is like the touch of frost. During 
her presence you feel as if a plunge into 32 de- 
grees Farenheit would be a blessed relief. For 
"the perdition of eternal frost is about as much 
to be dreaded as the perdition of endless fire. 
| And yet religion sometimes takes on such icy 
stiffness, and blows such awfully bleak and 
hollow breaths, that it freezes first what must be: 
melted, if ever saved and set growing, and yet 
consumed if never melted. Miss Peekins is a 
character more or less prominent in the story 
of every life, as well as in this story of the Ohio 
hills; and sheis a more familiar acquaintance 
in those nearer, homelier biographies which are 
unwritten, than we have the skill or the patience 
to paint her in this. 
| As Cyrus Hartley and Anne Cameron walked 
toward Nimrod Turner's mill that night, their 
hearts turned toward each other in a mutual 
confidence like that between the lily and the sun 
when the morning dawns. Whether Cyrus or 
Anne was the sun, or whether Anne or Cyrus 
was the lily, no biographer of theirs can tell. 
No matter. Each to the other was both light 
and beauty; and each needed the other as 
much as flowers need the warmth and glow of 
the morning, and as much as the morning 
needs flowers upon which to shine in overflow- 
ing and ever-satisfying fullness. There had 
been winter and frost; now there should be the 
voice of the dove. Disturbers of all that would 
tremble into harmony and make peace, had 
sought by rude forces to alienate these two souls, 
and put them into divergent paths for all time 
and eternity ; but the result was the more sure- 
ly to bind them together. And it is always so. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Signs and Shadows. 


A few days after the scutching party, Cyrus 
Hartley was called upon to survey a county 


the grasshopper's wirey, crackling tone, “ Aha! | road from Baker’s Grove to .a point a few miles 


Laws-a-marcy ! 
Oho! Ehe! Sakes-alive!” And Miss Peekins 
will have’the audacity to profess sanctity in all 
this visitation! She comes to you sometimes 
as a pietist, meddling with your motives and af- 
fections, catechizing your inmost emotions from 
her little five-pointed creed, or the Reverend 
Somebody’s Appendix to the Regular Amen 
Repeater, and measures your religion by the 
phrases of her sect. She scans you from head 
' to foot, and in every thread and fiber of your 


You didn’t know I know’'d!) east of Reisterstown. 


By diligent study, he had 
acquired a fair knowledge of the higher mathe- 
matics, and nothing pleased him more than an 
opportunity to practice the science in running 
boundary lines and road-ways among the hills. 
Indeed, the profession of surveying or of civil en- 
gineering had charms for him such as no other 
calling offered; and already his choice of life- 
work had been decided. 

As usual on such exploits, Cyrus engaged the 
services of Dan'l Malone, in a preliminary tour 
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of observation along the .proposed-route. ; Start- 
ing out one morning at break of day, the two 
young men were soon in the depth of the woods. 
The dew was heavy on the leaves, and glistened 
like gems of silver under the first beams of the 
sun. Birds were jubilant among the bushes, 
caroling their unwritten music; and the sweet 
scent of flowers and growing shrubs made the 
air as incense of thanksgiving. It was sucha 
bright and cheery morning as the later May 
only of all the year brings forth from the. earth 
and the skies. 

Dan’l was less communicative than usual. 
A shade of pity and a quiet thoughtfulness gave 
him an expression which Cyrus observed with a 
touch of sadness. What was wrong with Dan'l? 
Was he, too, coming under the influence of evil 
rumors, and was he to be chilled and alienated 
as others? After along walk, during which noth- 
ing more than merest casual remarks had passed 
between them, they neared a point by which the 
proposed new road was to be laid out, and here, 
in the remote silence of the forest, Cyrus began 
the task of the day. Taking a memorandum 
book from his pocket, he made an entry, and 
requested Dan’! to drive a wooden stake into the 
ground at a designated spot, telling him to be 
exact in observing directions. 

“ By the way,” said Cyrus, with a good-hu- 
mored tone, as if to court the latent wits of his 
comrade, “this wooden peg reminds me of 
Brushwood Barrens.” 

Dan’'l, always alert for covert points, and sen- 
sitive to the faintest reference to the oxen and 
chain, retorted a little sharply, “ An’ ye’s moight 
mention wads of paper left whusperin’ yer sa- 
crets in the woods, Cyrus Hartley; for yon 
scrap in yer book looks moighty like the laivin's 
of Dimpleton's shate-music in the cave." 

“‘T do’n't understand you, Dan'l. What joke 
are you trying on me now?” Cyrus was evi- 
dently in the dark. 

«Sit ye’s doon on this ould log, Cyrus, and 
let us compare notes, jist. 1 ‘Il venture my hat 
that I can match edges fornenst yon bit of a let- 
ther doubled intil yer little book, d'ye see?” 

Cyrus opened his memorandum book care- 
fully, wondering whether more than a mere 
pleasantry were involved, and, holding forward 
the irregular piece of paper, as if to challenge 
the production of its counterpart, what was his 
surprise to see Dan’l match it exactly, by a scrap 
which he drew from his pocket! 

«Where did you find it, Dan’l?” 

«“ Where did ye’s lose it, Cyrus?” 

Matched again, question to question, but no 


answer! While: Cyrus. was delighted, Dan’‘l 
was in a fidget of excitement ; and all the more 
bewildered was he to see that the bringing to- 
gether of the two separated parts of the same 
sheet, caused no other than a grateful expres- 
sion on Cyrus Hartley's face. 

“This is my letter,” said Cyrus. “The letter 
itself is worthless; but I have a valuable min/ 
ute on the other side of the sheet. A few days 
ago, I was out alone on the hills, taking a hasty 
outlook of the country, preparatory to a more 
exact survey ; and I made a calculation in pen- 
cil, which cost me some time and gave me cer- 
tain valuable results. Afterward, and strangely 
forgetful of my figures thus written down, I de- 
stroyed the sheet by tearing it in two as a 
worthless letter, and only after retracing my 
steps and a long search, succeeded in finding 


the portion that you have now completed by 


your contribution.” 

“Shure, sir, an’ you must be thinkin’ verra 
much of the letther, to be lettin’ out such big 
words in tellin’ me all this, 1 say. An’ roight 
glad I am that I undherstand the whole bother- 
in’ business at all, for was n't I beginnin’ to think 
a worse scrape was comin’ to happen on yer 
character, than happened to my poor thumb in 
the failds ?” 

Thereupon Dan'l told Cyrus the particulars 
of the midnight discovery in.the cave, and how 
Nimrod Turner had picked up this bit of mys- 
terious paper almost at the very mouth of the 
counterfeiter's den. Cyrus saw ina moment how 
such a discovery might have added to his trou- 
bles, had not wiser and truer friends than such 
as Miss Peekins come in possession of the 
fact. 

“Dan’'l, I thank you for this; and I love you 
all‘the more because you were so troubled for 
my sake. What some persons would have 
seized as a precious morsel for scandal, you 
have kept in your own soul, until you measured 
its significance. Dan’l Malone,” said Cyrus, 
rising and taking the young lrishman’s hand, 
“this is noble and manly in you. Such a spirit 
as yours makes me believe in life, and inspires 
me with faith in humanity.” 

Dan'l was moved to tears at the gratitude of 
his friend. Such a joy as thrilled his bosom. 
was never yet felt by any of the Peekins family. 
It is far more a blessing to be sincere and faith- 
ful than it is to be “spry.” 

The peril of this unfortunate circumstance, 
so merely accidental in itself, was not yet fully 
provided against; for it was possible that Nim- 
rod Turner had made a confidant of somebody, 
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notwithstanding Dan’'l’s repeated words of cau- 
tion on this point. We shall see. 

The day was finished in brighter sunshine 
than that which sparkled all abroad in its morn- 
ing dews. The twilight of evening was without; 
the dawn of a sweeter than May morning was 
within. Dan’l Malone, honest of soul and he- 
roic of purpose, was convinced of the integrity 
of his friend Cyrus. The cloud which had be- 
gun to rise, was broken and gone. The truth 
makes free indeed. There was no further con- 
cealment, or least suspicion of wrong. The in- 
ner life was clear, and shone through the haze 
of every doubt. It does not require culture to 
see an honest heart. It is its own messenger 
of good. Whatever of ill might be in the future 
for Cyrus, as long as Anne Cameron and Dan'l 
Malone believed in him, he was strong and safe. 
In the eyes and by the words of*two such wit- 
nesses shall his record be written, as if by a 
point of steel on the granite rock. 

Anne Cameron had gone home to her father's 
house, and Dan'l was soon to leave the mill for 
a new situation. The facts which had been 
gathered in the cave were now in the hands of | 
detectives, and a coil of strong testimonies was | 
drawing slowly but surely around the Professor, 
and in its tightening grasp Hector Bond and the 
Riptons were uneasy and even distressed. The 
tobacco-pipe had been identified, unconsciously, 
to the smoker who blunted his own brain and 
blew mist before his own eyes by the indulgence 
which betrayed him. 

One day, at the mill, Hector Bond chanced 
to be leisuring round, as was his habit, when 
Dan'l, who had thrust a splinter under his 
thumb-nail, and appeared to be in sharp pain, 
asked Nimrod for a penknife by which to ex- 
tract the annoying fragment. Nimrod, with a 
‘mischievous wink at the company, remarked, 
“Another peg, Dan'l, I guess. Better get a 
yoke o’ oxen and drag it out. That's your 
style.” All the while, this was only a ruse to 
divert attention from possible undercurrents 
of suspicion; and it succeeded admirably, for 
as soon as Hector Bond had enjoyed his haw- 
haw once or twice over, he condescended to of- 
fer Dan’'l Azs knife, which was exactly what the 
miller desired him to do. Just at the moment 
when Dan'l reached for it, his face the picture 
of agony, (for even Dan'l could “take on” a 
little,) Nimrod happened to jostle the elbow of 
the extended hand, and the knife fell through 
the hatchway to the floor below. Rebounding, 
as its owner supposed, to an inaccessible aper- 


ture under the meal-chest, search for it was soon , 
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abandoned, and Hector went away without his 
knife, and Dan’'l remained in possession of his 
splinter. Perhaps Hector thought nothing more 
of it; but that same evening two pairs of anx- 
ious eyes were intent on noting the exactness 
with which the broken point, found in the 
cave, fitted against the stump of steel in the 
handle of Hector Bond's knife! And this bit 
of evidence was quietly handed over to the au- 
thorities, with the other scarcely less important 
item of the meerschaum pipe. 

(To be continued. } 
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THE COLONIAL BAND. 


BY H. WALKER ZENTZ, 


OTE. —To be spoken by thirteen young 
* ladies, personating the thirteen original 
colonies—in size, if possible, ranging from 
the first—Virginia—who is tallest, to 
Georgia and New Hampshire, at either 
end of the semicircle, as they should 
stand on the stage, at the close of the 
play. Let the dress correspond to the 
nationality of the settlers of each colony represented. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, for instance, should be 
draped in the staid drab of the Quaker; Delaware in 
Swedish costume; black robe, puffed, gauze sleeves, 
very full, veil and ribbons, arranged tastily. The Eng- 
lish colonial drab of the period, for ladies, will suit the 
other colonies. Each to wear a scarf; red, white 
and blue alternately, commencing at the right; the 
name of the colony personated to be pinned thereto, 
so as to be plainly read by the audience; Virginia to 
have stars in addition to the name upon her scarf. 


Enter Virginia. 
I come the first of our Union Band, 
To repeat my vow for my native land ; 
From the Virgin Queen, I received my name, 
And my sons rank high on the scroll of fame. 
‘Gainst England’s King we wage the war, 
And his tyranny we so much abhor : 
Our Washington leads our armies now— 
To him we have given our sacred vow ; 
Each arm, each heart, and our very “fe, 
Engaged are now in this glorious strife— 
But a sister comes, her step draws near— 
Sweet sister state, why art #Houw here ? 


Enter Massachusetts. 
I come to help in this bloody fray ; 
Their tea I've cast into Boston Bay. 
From Plymouth rock I hear a sound, 
“Where standest thou is holy ground.” 
I speed to the fight with drawn sword, 
My trust I place in the Mighty Lord, 
My sons may fall, yea thousands die, 
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If freedom lives, and the British fly, 
Our blood will not be shed in vain— 
Sisters, what news from the battle plain? 


Enter Connecticut and Rhode Istand. | In unison.) 

We come from the fields where our sons are 
gone ; 

We bade them God speed, and cheered them on. 


Rhode Island. (Alone.): . 
Although small I am, in this Union band, 
I pledge my heart, I give my hand. 
Williams kindled a fire so bright, 
It nerves the arm, when my soldiers fight. 


Connecticut. (Alone.) 
Davenport, Hooker, and Endicott too, 
Taught me lessons, though old, yet new, 
’T was “resist a tyrant on the battle field, 
To bravely fight, but never yield!” 


Both Connecticut and Rhode Island. 


We've been to the scene, but words will fail 
To describe the horrors of yonder vale: 
God grant that soon the strife may cease, 
And our band rejoice, for returning peace— 
Yet, sisters dear, a Freeman's death 

We choose, ’ere life at a tyrant’s breath ! 


Enter New York. 


Hail, sisters grand! do I meet you here ? 
Your noble mien betrays no fear ! 

I come to lend you a helping hand, 

To drive the foe from our struggling land. 

We fight for life! we have staked our all ; 

On the God of hosts for help we call! 

His listening ear will hear our cry, 

And relief will come from the courts on high— 
Let us not give o'er, but struggle still, 

And press our foes with a right good will ! 


Enter Maryland. 


I greet you, comrades! I have come 

At the signal beat of the alarum drum ; 

My watchfires gleam on the tented field. 

Of the “ Fifty-Six,” the youngest one, 

{ am proud to claim as a noble son— 

By Virginia's side in the battling hest, 

My blood is poured. 'Tis the Freeman’s boast, 
That even “fe, he will freely give, 

That his liberty for aye may live.. 


Enter Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New Fer- 
. sey. (ln unison.) 


We hail you, sisters ! Give us room 


To stand by you, in this hour of gloom ; 
Although our Penn taught the lesson, Peace, 
And his memory ne'er in our hearts shall cease ! 
At a tyrant’s nod, 4e would never bow, 

Nor shall we, his children, even now ! 


Delaware. (Alone.) 
My little space in the tented field, 
Is filled by hearts that will never yield. 


Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New “Fersey. 
( Zogether.) 

Our fathers, brothers, sons, yea a// / 

We have yielded up at our country’s call. 

We can nof fail, prevail we must, 

In the strength of our fathers’ God we trust. 


Enter North and South Carolina. (In untson— 
At entrance.) 

The signal sounds! Let us onward speed ! 

Our sisters call in their hour of need ! 

(Jn unison—taking their places by the others.) 

We come, brave sisters, side by side, 

We will fight with you, and our fate abide; 

Sumter and Marion both have gone, 

To lead our sons in triumph on. 

The war cloud thickens, yet fear we naught, 

For the dearest rights, are the dearest bought. 

Thén faint not sisters—the darkest night, 

Is just ‘ere the dawn of the coming light. 


Enter Georgia. 
Oh, sisters sweet! I join your band, 
The farthest south in our ‘suffering land ; 
My sons arose at the battle shout, 
To put the invidious foe to rout! 
They are all in arms, from mount to sea, 
For Georgia's plains must still be free. 
Together we fight, together we die ; 
“Liberty or death!” our battle cry. 
But where is our banner? By it let us swear, 
That British wrongs we will never bear! 


‘Enter New Hampshire, bearing a flag folded—she 
passes to Georgia, speaks her stanza, until next line to 
the last, passes the twelve while speaking the last two 
lines—each one grasping the flag with the left hand. 


New Hampshire. : 
Sisters, all hail! The banner is here! 
I bring the flag that we love so dear! 
One in’many, many in one; | 
Let us pledge ourselves to our Washington— 
To stand by him, till the British hosts, 
Are driven in terror from our coasts. 
Georgia, grasp the flag in the south, 
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Stand by it at the cannon’s mouth! 

And sisters each, as I pass by, 

Grasp your flag, and swear by the power on 
high, 

That—(ad/ the characters in untson.) 

We will not yield our freedom, 

Nor submit to George the Third, 

While we 've arms to raise in battle, 

While manly hearts are stirred. 


(Each vatses her right hand.) 


By our fathers who have fallen ; 
By the blood at Boston shed ; 
By Libeity’s bles€ martyrs ; 
By our noble patriot dead ; 
By the sacred name of Warren; 
By Pulaski in his shroud ; 
By our glorioug Declaration : 
By our Chieftain, noble, proud ; 
By our sacred bond of union-— 
We pledge to never cease, 
To strike for Independence, 
And win thus lasting peace! 


— 


FAMILIAR TALKS ABOUT TREES. 


BY A. H. WIDNEY. 


The Beech. 

ae DHE great forests of North America 

i contain no trees more widely spread, 
or beautiful than the beech family. 

Two names have been applied to 
these trees. The Greeks gave them 
the name of AZhagos, from the verb 
phagein, to eat, because the nuts 
were eatable. The Latin name was fagus, de- 
rived from the Greek. So when botanists wish 
to give a name to the beech tree, that shall be 
known among all languages, they use the lan- 
guage of science; which is, by common consent, 
the Latin, and say the Fagus; and then for 
white beach they write after it sy/vatica, mean- 
ing, belonging to the woods, so that fagus syl- 
vatwa would be, 
eatable nuts, and grows in the woods.” The 
Red Beech—the most common variety of the 
western woods—is called fagus ferrugiuea, the 
meaning of which would be the Rusty Beech— 
on account of the red colored wood in the heart 
of the tree. Our name of the tree applies, not 
to the eatable quality of the nut, but to the 
smooth, brittle bark—on which inscriptions can 
be made. The Saxon dec or boc means book. 
The Germans call this tree duch-baum, and the 
Dutch deuken-boom, both of which mean ook 


“That tree which bears! 


tvee. Or perhaps our ancestors, the Cymbri 
and the Teutones, used to strip off the bark, in 
the spring-time, and heap -it away to dry, and 
then use it for making the books of their times. 
Who knows but that many a love song, of the 
far away, olden time, was written on pages of 
book tree bark ! 

One of the most charming passages in 
“Thomson’s Summer,” describes the beautiful 
Musidora, as using the Jvok ¢ree for the inscri- 
bing of emotions :— 


‘At length a tender calm 
Hush'd by degrees, the tumult of her soul, 
And on the spreading beech that o'er the stream 
Incumbent hung, she with the silver pen 
Of rural lovers this confession carved, 
Which soon her Damon kissed with weeping joy.” 


How many boys there are, who have delight- 
ed ta carve their names, or at Teast their initials, 
in the bark of the beech tree! And, perhaps, 
in some retired spot, where no profane eye 
might read it, each coupled with his own, the 
name of some bewitching school-lass, who had 
thrown loving looks toward him, at one time, 
and paper balls at another, when the school- 
master’s eyes were turned. 

The leaves of the beech are egg-shaped, with 
a long, sharp point, and are covered with down 
on the under side, toothed at the edges, and of 
a beautiful light-green color—especially when 
growing in the thick woods. The nut is en- 
closed in a prickly husk, and pyramid-shaped, 
like a grain of buckwheat, except that the sides 
have usually a fullness, and are thus not quite 
so angular as buckwheat. The true name of 
‘buckwheat is beech-wheat, on account of this 
resemblance. 

Beech wood, when dry, is very hard and 
heavy, and makes an excellent fuel. It is also. 
used, extensively, inthe manufacture of mechan- 
ic’s tools. Look at the carpenter's planes, gauges, 
saw-handles, and, in fact, whatever requires 
smoothness and strength, you will find the wood 
of the beech. 

But seeing it thus, you have but little idea of 
it—in the quantity found in the woods of Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, and Canada... The farmer, 
who clears his ground of this tree, very often 
finds them in such quantities, that he chops them 
so as to fall in great winrows, piling tree upon 
tree. Then, lopping down the branches so as 
to make them lie closer, he waits until July or 
August, and fires these rows, frequently burning 
trunks and all. 

With the two opposite sides héwn, beech logs 
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make a comfortable dwelling house. Squared, 
they are used for sills and posts, in barns and 
other buildings. 

The roots of the béech are close to the sur- 
face of the ground, and render it almost impos- 
sible to plow the soil. But they soon rot, and 
the stumps are burned, and out of the way, long 
before the oak or walnut show any signs of 
decay. 

In back-woods life, the beech back-log is al- 
most a proverb. The chimneys are built with 
an eye to the burning of much wood. They 
are wide, and sometimes without jambs, so that 
a very long stick of wood will not crowd against 
them. Animmense log of beech is then dragged, 
rolled or carried, and placed next the back wall; 
and in front of it is heaped a half-cord of small- 
er wood. What a pleasant place, on a cold 
winter night, is the cabin, warmed and lighted 
by such a fire. The wood is something to be 
destroyed, not saved, so the more that can be 
burned the better. But the axe of the settler, 
for forty years and more, has been waging a 
war of extermination against the book tree. 
Names that were carved with pride, upon the 
smooth bark, have faded out in the intense fire 
of the log-heap, while their owners sleep under 
the spreading branches of the old beech tree, 
that overshadows the rural cemetery. 

Yet along the uncleared banks of the riv- 
er ofsmy boyhood, are standing many ot those 
dear memorial trees. The carvings are almost 
grown out. The boyish hands that left them, 
are hardened by toil. But from under the silver- 
shaded forehead, flashes still, the scarcely- 
dimmed eye, and though the tones of the voice 
have grown heavy and hoarse, they speak of a 
friendship that shall outlast the memory of the 
tree, under whose shade it began. 

Si a ae aaa gee alsa 


THE BIRD THAT SAVED ROME. 


BY MRS. J. E. M'CONAUGHY. 


(@T is not thought much of a compliment 
1) to say that a person is “a goose,” but 
I know people to whom it would be 
high praise to say that they were “as 
ts wise as a goose.” Indeed, the poor 
as goose has been much abused and 
undervalued, in our times—quite dif- 
ferent from the esteem in which it was held 
across the sea, after that little service it did for 
Rome. 
A gentleman lately missed his little flock of 
geese, and could not find them any where about 
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the town. Two or three days afterward, he 
was aroused by a loud call at the gate. There 
stood the brave leader and defender of the flock, 
screaming his loudest, to awaken the family. 
They all came flying, glad to see their old 
friend, and cordially invited him into the yard. 
But no, he would not come in. He had called 
to get help, not to selfishly settle down and 
enjoy himself. The master at once saw the 
drift of his remarks, and prepared to follow 
him. He wandered off some distance, until he 
came to an old barn, where he signified his 
wish to enter. The commotion inside showed 
that the lost geese were found. There they all 
were safe and sound, but glad enough to make 
their escape. The gander had evidently wor- 
ried himself, by the hardest work, through a hole 
in the floor, and travelled off to tell the folks at 
home. They could not explain how they came 
in such a trap, but I think they took good care 
not to get in again. 

The goose is a very friendly bird, if you 
happen to get on the right side of it. I confess 
that this was never my fortune, for some of the 
most uncomfortable remembrances of my child- 
hood, are associated with a flock of somebody’s 
geese, which always disputed my right to hunt 
for pretty muscle shells, on the gravelly bank 
of our pleasant creek. But a friend had a lone 
goose, whose mate was dead, which always 
traveled off to the pasture with a horse, whose 
friendship he had formed, and the two were in- 
separable. 

An old lady, on a farm near by, kept an 
aged goose for many years, which was as. 
faithful and gentle, though a great deal more 
solemn than a house dog. It would follow 
her about in her walks, and wait anxiously for 
her appearance in the morning. Finally, it was 
killed by accident—to the grief of all the house. 
When I was there in the fall, I saw a beautiful 
bouquet of snow-white feather-flowers, in a vase 
on the mantel of the spare room, and this was. 
all that remained of their old friend. 

It is astonishing how long a goose will live 
when it has a fair chance. One in England 
was in the possession of a family, named Hew- 
isen, for nearly a hundred years. It was handed 
down from father to son, along with the estate, 
and was always treated with the greatest dis- 
tinction. Finally, when the place was sold out 
of the family, the goose was presented to the 
purchaser, that it might be permitted to end its. 
days amidst its old surroundings. 

A Scottish goose, is said to have attained the 
age of eighty-one, and was killed, at last, by a 
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cross pig, while sitting on her nest full of eggs. 
Her progeny would very likely have numbered 
nearly a thousand. What a fine procession it 
would have made, if they could only have been 
summoned to attend the good mother’s obse- 
quies ! 


AGASSIZ. 


BY T. W. PARSONS, 


What made the greatness of our great man 
gone? 

Facts about fishes ?—reading laws that rule 

The glacier’s march and move the black mo- 
raine ? 

An eye whose gaze with equal reverence 
glowed 

At a small star-fish, or his Alpine throne ? 

Or that he founded for our land a school ?— 

Never to see that harvest which he sowed !— 

His large companioaship with man, shell, 
stone, 

And every type of the most High? The fool 

Who thinketh in his heart there is no God 

Stands here in silence. Mid our tears and 
pain 

This joy was uppermost: beneath His rod 

Bowing, we bless Him for each nobler mind 

Whose highest vision science fails to blind. 


| 
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BY R. M. TUDOR. 


Atmospheric Effect— Tone. 


= HIS is one of the most interesting, as 
well as important subjects, for the 
contemplation of the student and 


PGES 


is & 


OSS lover of nature and art, and proba- 
“c\lop bly the most difficult for amateurs to 
@ [ 4 imitate. 


The atmosphere surrounds the 
earth to the distance of forty-five miles or more 
—that being the highest point at which white 
light is reflected. 

All objects, then, must be within and seen 
through this atmosphere. But when we consid- 
er its various conditions formed by the earth's 
exhalations, the condensing of these through 
change of temperature, and the consequent va- 
pors, or fogs, incident to the different times of 
the day and climate, we can better understand 
the varied appearance of things, especially in 
the way of color. 

The sun, when seen through dry exhalations, 
such as we have in the latter part of summer or 
autumns is red or salmon color ; but through the 
damp mists, peculiar to our river front, its disc 
is brought to view, and is almost white. 

The air contains, at all times, some humidity, 
therefore is always somewhat opaque ; and it is 
this partial opacity through which we look, that 
governs, to the greatest extent, the appearance 
of objects, from the foreground to extreme dis- 
tances. It is true the retina of the eye receives 
a less impression of anything distant, but the at- 
mospheric effect has probably more to do with 
the impressions received. The more opacity 
we have to look through, the less distant will be 
the object; but when the air is clear, objects 
even at a greater distance are seen plainly. 

We sometimes see pictures of the Alps, and 


PALLETTE AND PENCIL. 


“are led to think 
that the moun- 
tains are painted 
too strongly—the 
details too well 
defined. But we 
must remember 
that the air in 
Switzerland is re- 
markably clear; 
and the moun- 
tains appear to be 
much nearer than 
they really are. 

In the eastern 
countries, travel- 
ers tell us, that 
at night the stars 
are plainly seen 
as low as the hor- 
izon, and are 
very brilliant; some, of the greatest magnitude, 
being compared to lamps hung in the sky; but 
as the sun rises, the air becomes misty, so that 
objects can be seen only at a comparatively 
short distance ; giving that dreamy effect which 
we observe in pictures of those countries. 

In the equinoctial regions, this effect is pecu- 
liar—the greatest absolute humidity existing at 
mid-day. 

An old and much esteemed friend—a physi- 
cian and traveler—assures me that he has seen 
‘‘ Chimbarazo,” just before sunrise, when seven- 
ty miles at sea—the mountain being fifty miles 
inland—making a distance of one hundred and 
twenty miles! This may seem at first incredi- 
ble; but when we consider its height—twenty- 
one thousand teet or more—and imagine that 
although the sun is not seen by the observer, 
yet it is shining from the opposite side, illumina- 
ting the snow-capped tops, and the air clear, we 
cease to doubt. But as the sun arose, the illu- 
mination was gone, the vapors appeared, and it 
was lost to sight. 

We can practically illustrate this theory of 
looking through atmosphere, by painting a 
green tree; when dry, scumb/e* it over with a 
semi-opaque, thin, white or grey—and it be- 
comes blueish and indistinct. Mountains cov- 
ered with green foliage, seen at a distance, (we 
looking through a body of atmosphere more or 
less opaque, according to the condition of the 
air,) appear blue-grey and indistinct. Another 
peculiarity in the appearance of objects, under 
these circumstances is, that their tops are gen- 


* Painting over a positive color with a thin opaque tint. 


A MISTY SUNRISE ON NORTH RIVER, BY THOMAS MORAN. 


erally more clearly defined than their bases 
The illustration by Mr. Thomas Moran repre- 
sents one of those dreamy, misty sunrises on 
North river. We can notice how indistinct the 
hills appear, in the extreme distance, ‘more 
clearly defined in the mid-distance, and becom- 
ing positive as they approach the fore-ground, 
the raft in front showing plainest. We also see 
the tops of the hills, and masts of the vessels 
more definite than their bases. Now, in order 
to understand the principle of producing this 
aerial effect in a picture, let us refer back to the 
last number. 

We have seen that we receive the white light 
through the medium of the atmosphere; that 
all objects derive their color from this light. 
Therefore, to produce a natural atmospheric 
effect, we must have every thing represented as 
being in, and obtaining their individual appear- 
ance from that particular condition of the at- 
mosphere, whether it be the cool grey of early 
morning, or the rich, warm glowing sunset. 
And according to the peculiarity of the effect, 
we will have what is called “ Tone,” which will 
be a grey, or reddish, or yellowish, or whatever 
the atmospheric effect may be; and the picture, 
to be in harmony, must have all the objects in 
it appear as though under the influence, and 
partaking of one and the same atmosphere. 
If one portion of the picture seems to be in one 
kind, and the other parts in another sort of at- 
mosphere, we feel there is “something wrong—" 
it is notin harmony. The sketch from which 
the illustration was made, is of a_ beautiful 
golden tone in color; admirably displaying the 
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glory, and poetic appearance of a misty sun- | quiet, private affair; and I thought that the black 
rise. silk dress, | bought for Nannie’s wedding ten 


We know that| years ago, would be just the thing to wear, 


We have also seen 
by the diagram 
that the mixture of 
three primitive col- 
ors, gives us grey— 
the effect of atmosphere. Therefore, colors in 
a picture must contain a portion of all three, in 
order to produce the appearance of atmosphere ; 
the particular color of objects, of course pre- 
dominating. This is the genuine principle of 
producing atmosphere in a picture. If we make 
a red, it should be a grey-red; and so with the 
other colors—remembering that objects are 
more grey as they are distant from us, for we 
are supposed to be looking through a greater 
quantity of opacity. Any thing in the fore- 
ground should be more positive, being nearer, 
and seen through a more transparent medium. 
I use the word “genuine,” because I would ut- 
terly repudiate any false ideas of obtaining this 
effect by ‘“‘scumbling.” Let the student proper- 
ly understand this theory—mix the colors cor- 
rectly, and endeavor to paint the effect in solid- 
ly at once. 

If we see a painting, in which the colors have 
been used pure, we say it is “crude”"— ‘looks 
unnatural,” or like a “fire board.” Why? Be- 
cause there is not any grey atmospheric effect, 
produced by the proper mixture of the colors. 
But when we look at one that is satisfactory, in 
this respect, we may conclude that the combi- 
nations have been skillfully handled. Pictures 
without this natural appearance of “ atmos- 
phere,” are hard and unpleasant to look upon. 


_—_ 


NELLIE GRANT’S WEDDING. 


A LETTER FROM ONE OF THE OLD FASHIONED 
PEOPLE WHO WAS THERE, 


re 


KE: never know what is going to hap- 
iy pento us in this world; and as I 
chanced to have a rather unusual 
experience, on Thursday last, per- 
haps it will interest you to hear 
about it; for on that day you must 
know, I had the satisfaction of be- 
ing. present at the marriage of our President's 
daughter. I was told that it was to be a very 


the prismatic rays; but when I said so to Nannie, (who is a very 
are combined into | gay lady now, and goes ott into what they call 
white or grey light, | society, constantly,) she lifted up both hands, 
by the atmosphere. | exclaiming, ‘Oh, Aunt Abbey, they would think 


you came out of the Ark!” 

“I dont care what ¢4ey think,” I answered, 
“for it's as good a silk as can be bought, and I 
expect it todo me a life-time; besides, the Pres- 
ident wont think about me at all, and Mrs. 
Grant is a nice, clever woman, and since she 
has invited ime, she will treat me kindly, even 
if I'm not dressed up like a popinjay.” 

But Nannie said I must not go in black toa 
wedding, at any rate, aS many persons were 
superstitious about sceing that color at a wed- 
ding ; and when she told me that the Pope made 
all the ladies, who called to see him, dress them- 
selves in black, I consented to have a new suit 
for the occasion. How inthe world it was ever 
to be done in time, I could n't think, but Nannie 
told me we would run over to Philadelphia. And 
sure enough, we started that night in the “Owl 
Train,” took breakfast at the Continental Hotel, 
and at half past nine o'clock, she had me in an 
immense dry goods store on Chestnut street, 
telling the young lady, who waited on us, “to 
show me some crushed-strawberry silk, for a 
dress to wear to Nellie Grant's wedding.” 

Of course I thovght it would be the color of 
a real crushed strawberry, and said I wouldn't 
wear it for any thing; but when it was put on the 
counter, it turned out to be just a clear sort of a 
reddish drab—just the shade of our tumbler 
pigeons at home—so I let her buy it. The sales- 
lady remarked, that if I thought it too enficelent, 
“elephant's breath” was also very fashionable, 
but when I found that “elephant's breath” was 
nothing but a dirty grey, I concluded to risk the 
“ enticelent, crushed strawberry.” 

Then they took us to to the back part of the 
store, and put us into the elevator, which carried 
us up to the fourth story—just as Nannie’s dumb 
waiter takes up her dishes. When we went 
into the work-room, a very stylish young lady 
received us, who soon called the dress-maker. 
Now I'm afraid you'll hardly believe me when 
I tell you, but this dress-maker was a man! 
Even Nannie was a little startled, when he 
came up with his scissors, pins and tape-meas- 
ure, all ready to fit me. She told the young 
lady that I would prefer one of the young ladies 
to do so, but M. Labord was horrified. He as- 
sured that the reputation of the establishment 
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depended upon his cutting every dress himself, 
and he could not so far forget what was due to 
Miss Grant, as to permit an inferior hand to cut 
a robe designed to be worn at her marriage. 

Well, the end of it was, I had to givein. He 
took my measure just as a tailor does for a 
man, and IJ was so disgusted, that I vowed it 
was the last time I would enter the place, and 

by tea-time we were back in Washington—but 
sure enovgh, the next night at tea-time, my e7- 
ticelent, crvshed-strawberry silk dress came by 
express, and that man-mantuamaker had made 
it to fit like wax. It was all covered with black 
lace and knife blade quilling. There was a 
black lace shawl with it—and he had wasted 
the silk making two bodies, one of them was 
called decoletee—the English of which is low 
necked—and indeed, it may be said to have had 
no neck at all, for when I tried it on, to see what 
it was for, I found it came away below my 
shoulder blades. What M. Labord was think- 
ing about when he cut it, I'm sure 1 dont 
know. . 

At last the day came. We were all ready, 
and drove to ‘“ The White House "—which is a 
beautiful building of white marble, surrounded 
by luxuriant gardens. Passing through a row of 
servants, who stood upon the steps of the man- 
sion, we proceeded into the hall leading to the 
rotunda, from whence we were shown by ushers 
directly into the “Red Room "—a beautiful par- 
lor, fitted up with crimson damask. There the 
bride’s presents were displayed, the total value 
of which, amounted to sixty thousand dollars. 
Sixty thousand dollars! Just think of it! The in- 
terest alone of this sum suffices to support 
many entire families, and in some parts of our 
country, the interest would be considered in 
itself a snug fortune. 

Not money alone, but time, taste and pa- 
tience had been lavished on the selection of 
these gifts, as well as loving fore-thought. Nel- 
lie Grant is an only daughter. She is now in 
her nineteenth year—small in stature, with pret- 
ty features, bright black eyes, and curly brown 
hair. She is very graceful, and has a loving 
and lovely disposition. When his little girl was 
about to leave him, the President told her to se- 
lect a parting gift. She chose two sets of lace, 
the handsomest that could be made. They ar- 
rived from Brussels some weeks since, and are 
as light and beautiful as the airy fabric of a 
dream. One is black, the other white. There 
was also a set of ecrue or leather colored lace— 
but this was not nearly so elegant as the others. 
‘This, with ten thousand dollars, was her father’s 


remembrance. A magnificent case of solid 
black walnut, lined with tufted, cherry-colored 
satin, contained a desert set of massive silver, 
including a huge bowl and twelve dozen of sil- 
ver forks, spoons and knives in three sizes, 
bearing the card of George W. Childs, who is 
the gentlemanly proprietor of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. From Mr. Drexel, came a sil- 
ver dinner service, made in the same style, 
with which were two sets of utensils for coffee, 
one large and one small. A cake basket from 
Mrs. Biddle, and a fish dish from Miss Drexel, 
corresponded with this set, as did an elegant sol- 
id ice cream service, from Post Master General 
Cresswell and his wife. Mr. A. E. Borie sent 
a diamond ring, one stone, which cost four 
thovsand dollars. Senator Catell, a five-stone 
diamond ring, that sparkled with a thousand 
rays of. light. There was a set of pearls and 
diamonds; two India shawls; a five hundred 
dollar pocket handkerchief; trinkets’ of all 
sorts: a Venetian mirror, and a quantity of 
small gifts, which cost only two or three dollars 
each, all of which I would not have been able 
to find out about, ifit had not been for the 
kindness of a polite young gentleman near me, 
who answered all my questions. I afterwards 
ascertained he was Mr. George Bernard, who 
had come over from the great jewelry estab- 
lishment of Baily & Co., of Philadelphia, where 
the silver-ware was all made, to classify the 
gifts. He had twelve sheets of paper in his 
hand, closely written over, with a list of them. 
After we had looked at the presents, we 
passed through the ‘“ Blue Room,” (this is the 
apartment where the President always stands 
on reception nights to receive his guests,) into 
the “East Room,” and took our places as 
near to the dais as we were able to come. 
There must have been two or three hundred 
persons present. 

This hall was ornamented with a profusion 
of natural flowers, which were twined around 
the walls and chandeliers, the latter being light- 
ed. A dais or raised platform had been erected, 
over which was spread the Turkey carpet, that 
some years ago was presented to the United 
States Government, by the Sultan. Above it, 
amid floral arches, hung a large white bell,. 
made of natural flowers. 

While we all gazed, the bridal procession en- 
tered from the “Blue Room "—heralded by 
music from the Marine Band. First came Mr, 
Sartoris, (Nellie’s husband,) and Colonel Fred- 
eric D. Grant, the only groomsman, then the eight 
bridesmaids, two by two, They were all dressed 
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in lustrous white silks, covered with puffs and 
frills of white tulle, made with long trains and 
decoletee. Four of them wore blue, and four 
rose colored flowers. 

When every thing was ready, the Rev. Dr. 
Tiffany proceeded with the ceremony, according 
to the form of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and as soon as he got through with it, he kissed 
the bride. She immediately turned to her fath- 
er, who embraced and kissed her, then her 
mother kissed her, as did also her brothers and 
her numerous relatives and female friends. 
The new made husband enjoyed his share of 
the hand-shaking, and really expressed con- 
gratulations while the band played the wedding 
march. 

After a short interval, the guests proceeded 
to the State dining-room, where the wedding 
breakfast had been spread. The table was 
lovely to behold. All around the outer edge 
was a border of moss and natural flowers, while 
two trays of flowers extended the whole length 
of the table, in the center of which stood a 
bride’s cake, consisting of six cakes arranged 
in the form of a pyramid, on top of which was 
a beautiful bouquet of French flowers. The 
company stood around the table, and while 
they did justice to the good things, the bride 
disappeared, shortly after, reappearing in her 
exquisite traveling suit. Soon the signal was 
given to depart, and Mr. and Mrs. Sartoris en- 
tered their carriage, and were carried by four 
horses to the depot. The church bells rang out 
a merry peal, and greatly pleased, we all went 
home. 

Well, it was the grandest wedding I ever was 
at, or ever will be likely to attend—and I put up 
a prayer for the continued happiness of the 
beautiful young bride. I like the looks of her 
husband, too. He is young and handsome, 
and seemed delighted with his charming little 
bride—but I sort of wished he hadn't parted 
his hair in the middle, and I would liked to 
have seen some of his people there. Then, if 
he had given something to the poor, it would 
have seemed as though he wanted to share his 
happiness with others, and he might have found 
seven gentlemen friends to stand with the 
brides-maids, according to our custom, instead 
of keeping up the English fashion of “ Best 
Man.” However, I had better stop now, for if 
I say much more, no body else will ever invite 
me to another wedding as long as I live. So 
good bye for the present. 


AuNT ABBY. 
Washington, D. C., May 24th, 1874. 


AMONG THE INDIANS. 


BY ALEXANDER CLARK. 


Indian settlements in the North-west, 
beyond the Mississippi. My trip 
was avery interesting one. It was 
a beautiful evening in the month of 
July when I got aboard the steamer 
at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, 
bound for St. Paul and the regions above. 

All that night our vessel ploughed her way 
up the broad river, puffing and pressing forward 
amid scenery that the moonlight made magical. 
The shores, sometimes darkened by dense 
woods, and again presenting bare and rocky 
bluffs, seemcd to glide by like a vast panorama. 
Here and there, as we passed along, were 
groups of little islands, fringed with willows, 
and, appearing, as we ascended among them, 
like floating gardens on the bosom of the water. 

On the evening of the second day, about twit 
light, we came to an Indian village on the Min- 
nesota shore. Near that point our steamer 
rounded in to procure fuel. The captain an- 
nounced to the passengers that the “ wooding 
up” would occupy about two hours, and that 
all who chose, might walk along the shore and 
visit the Indian village, a few hundred yards 
ahead. 

A company of some half a dozen of us im- 
mediately accepted the proposition, and started 
off for an evening ramble under the tall cotton- 
wood trees, as soon as the plank was run ashore. 
It was a romantic spot, and, to me, an excursion 
of peculiar interest. I had already visited the 
young Indians in school in other localities in the 
West, and I was about to see them at home with 
their fathers and mothers. 

My readers are already aware that these In- 
dians were somewhat civilized, and altogether 
inoffensive, for it was a year before the great 
massacre in that new State. In the remoter In- 
dian countries, the wigwam is constructed of 
bark ; but in the village we visited on the Mis- 
sissippi a kind of canvas was used. The site 
was tastefully selected for the village—a high 
bank from the edge of which was a view up 
and down the river, unsurpassed in beauty and 
grandeur. Atsome future day there may bea 
city built upon the same ground. 

The Indian men are a lazy set of fellows. 
They lie about in the sun, and lounge and idle 
their days away in a shameful manner. The 
women are more ambitious and industrious in 
making their abodes cheerful. They do the 
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hard work, chopping the wood, carrying the 
water, tilling the garden, washing, &c., while 
their good-for-nothing husbands hunt and fish, 
drink whisky, and chew and smoke tobacto. 
The use of tobacco anywhere, by any body, is 
a certain sign of disrespect to the ladies, and of 
a great lack of civilization ! 

I was greatly amused at the boys and girls 
engaged in their rural sports. Such running, 
and yelling, and tumbling, and wrestling, the 
very perfection of gimcrack gymnatics, such as 
would leave Lewis and Weston limping in the 
shade! Children four and five years of age 
would run and leap headlong from the bank 
into the river, dive out of sight, and dart about 
in the water like beavers. Sometimes, in their 
manceuvers, they would chance to jostle or 
tumble over their “daddies,” who lay half-re- 
clining about the wigwam doors ; and then 
whoever was disturbed would indulge in an an- 
gry “Ugh,” as loud and unmusical as the growl 
of a bear. But the youngsters made no apolo- 
gies. They seemed to be lefi entirely free to 
their wild pastimes, and to the unrestrained 
_ promptings of their nature. 

I observed a few rude attempts at the fine 
arts even among the wild Indians, such as pic- 
tures of animals, and birds, and fishes, cut into 
the bark of beech trees, or drawn by charcoal 
on the canvas of their wigwams. Untamed as 
those children seem to be at home, entirely des- 
titute of parental, moral training, yet, when at 
school, they display a surprising ingenuity and 
taste for learning. I am glad to know that the 
young Indians are apt scholars. 

At the tolling of the steamer’s bell we all hur- 
ried on board, and in a few minutes were again 
on the bosom of the great Father: of Waters. 
In the cabin, that night, 1 heard an account of 
the manner of burial among the Ojibway In- 
dians, which I will try to recall for my readers. 

A dead child is brought to the grave, drawn 
on atrain, or Indian sled, into which a favorite 
dog has been harnessed. Arriving at the grave, 
the dog, still remaining in the train, is shot, and 
the medicine man, standing over it, addresses 
it thus: ‘Goon your journey to the spirit land. 
Long and weary is the way you have to go. 
Linger not on the journey, for precious is the 
burden you carry. Swim swiftly over the river, 
lest the little one be lost in the stream, and nev- 
er visit the camp of its fathers. When you 
come to the camp of the white-headed eagle, 
bark, that departed ones may know who it is 
you bring, and come and welcome the little one 
among its kindred band.” 
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The body of the child is then laid in the 
grave. The dog is placed beside it, with a ket- 
tle of food at its head, to supply it on its journey. 
The Ojibways suppose the soul to take a long 
journey after death, before it reaches the camp 
of its fathers. There is a vast plain to be 
crossed, on which there is but little game; and 
a deep, rapid river to be passed on a floating 
log, over which the traveler, with great difficulty, 
must make his way. If he be an infant, the 
danger and difficulty are increased by its help- 
lessnes. Hence the idea of sending with it the 
favorite dog, to guard and help it on its journey. 

Indian graves are generally surrounded by a 
small enclosure of logs, and covered with a 
roof to protect them from the rain. On a child's 
grave the snow or rain is seldom permitted to 
remain. After a storm, mothers may be seen, 
with pious care, engaged in mournful groups, 
carefully removing all the snow from the graves 
of their children. 


BLUE. 


[The following amusing little poem was handed us 
many years ago. The writer, a little boy chen, is a 
grown man zow, and would hardly allow us-to use ei- 
ther his poem or his name at this late date.] 


As I was going up the street one ek 
I passed a wagon new— 

I put my hand upon its side, 
And it was painted blue. 


I saw a maiden bright and fair, 
(For she was passing, too,) 

I put my hand upon her cheek, 
And it was painted blue! 


Her cheeks changed color very soon— 
Were variegated, too— 

For while one side of them was red, 
The other side was blue. 


Her anger very soon arose, 
Which just as soon I knew ; 
And all because her rosy cheek 
Had just been painted blue. 


And now she will not me forgive ; 
Dear me! what shall I do? 

And all the wrong that I had ‘done, 
Her cheek I'd painted blue. 


Well, well! it can not now be helped— 
I can not it undo; 

But then / will not after this 
Young maiden’s cheeks paint d/ue / 
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F. M. E. Send matter for Stairway and- 
subscriptions in two letters. “Affe S. Brite. 
The Elocutionist’s Annual, of which there are , 
now two numbers issued, are the only works | 
Professor Shoemaker has yet published upon 
Elocution. See advertising pages of this MAG- 
AZINE for particulars. -. £. Matter submitted 
for publication in this Department, can not be 
returned if not us2d, even if stamps are sent for 
such return. Correspondents should retain a 
copy of what they send. F. Z. F Not any 
more “numeral” enigmas, thank you. John 
£. S. We published the “original” rebus you 
send, years ago, and will therefore, not “ send the 
money for it by return mail.” £. Yes. Good 
original rebuses, puzzles, &c., are always in de- : 
mand. Send your best efforts, however, on/y. 
F. M. W Write only upon one side of the 
sheet. 


DECAPITATIONS. 


Cut off my tail, in music I'm found ; 
Cut off my head, I’m a king renowned ; 
My head cut off is a river seen; 
My tail, the teamsters use, I ween; 
My head and tail crt off you see © 
There 's nothing left of faithful me. 
Florentine. 
96. Cut off my head, and I uneven be; 
Cut off my tail, I’m a noted ruin, see; 
My head cut off, is good to eat vou claim ; 
My tail cut off, is a river's bonny name; 
My whole a covering for my head, vou find ; 
My head and tail cut off, I'm worthless mind ; 
My head and tail together fuse aright 
And lo! another river greets your sight. 
Florentine. 
97. Behead a kind of lumber, and leave lean. 
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SQUARE WORD. 


98. Take four Christian names, and form a 
square. f. AL. Welsh, 


GRAMMATICAL QUERY. 

99. “John met William as he was going to 
New York.” To which docs the pronoi n “he” 
refer? or, who was going to New York ? 

Give method for solving the above. 

J. Curtts. 


SUBSTITUTION. 


100. Change my head stccessively, and I 
become a trench in the earth; an impediment; 
a black, sticky substance obtained from tar. 


ACROSTICAL ENIGMA. 


101. Mv initials and finals name eminent fo- 
ets. I, an assemblage: 2, pertaining to the 
ocean; 3, ‘ormed ot sheets folded so as to make 
eight pages; 4, what we all like to have; 5, what 
no human person can control. floreite. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL PUZZLE. 
102. A blaze, a propos:tion, and a verb. 
To separate, and an elevation, 
A metal, and a bird. 
The Latin for done, and to supplicate. 
A color, and to move 
A girls nick-name, and an article of food. 
A liquid, and a part of a fence. 
What jolly boys enjoy. 
A.C. Q. Kumber. 
METAGRAM. 


103. Iam a vessel: change my head, and I 
become another vessel, change my head again, 
and I am a verb; again, and I am a biped; 
again, and Iam a boy's nick-name; again, and 
Iam a gi'l’s nick-name; again, and I namea 
certain effect of the sun's rays; again, and I 
am a part of the army; again, and I am a 
curs? ; again, and I am an abbreviation of one 


Curtail the same, and leave a systematic ar-| of the calendar months; again, and I am pale. 


x, WB. 


rangement. 


C. Clinton. 


OUR STAIRWAY. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES, REBUSES, &c., 
Published in the May Number, 1874. 


Lop 


P. Enciing. 
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62. The new series is correct. Transposed for 
easier analysis we have. “all modes of passion 
that #zar the proper word with proper stress, 
the voce can express.” 63. No absolute rule 
has been given. 64. Not satisfactorily an- 
swered. Can we yet have an answer? 


65. A consonant, T 
A number, TEN 
To cease, RELAX 
A large quantity, IMMENSE 
In almost every depot, TELEGRAPH 
A boy's name, CHARLES 
A wild bird, QUAIL 
An animal, APE 
A consonant, H 


66. John Jones says, he wrote splendidly. 
John, Jones says he wrote splendidly. 
John Jones, says he, wrote splendidly. 
John Jones says he wrote splendidly. 


67. Do Right.—68. 1. Adam; 2. Mary; 3. 
Ruth: 4. Esther; 5. Andrew.—69. A man rode 


across London Bridge, yet (his horse or dog,) | 


walked. 70. Authors’ Names—Hail Colum- 
bia, Joseph Hopkinson; Old Oaken Bucket, 
Samuel Wordsworth; Star Spangled Banner, 
Francis S. Keys; ‘Twas the Night before 
Christmas—Clement C. Moore; Barefoot Boy, 
John G. Whittier; Marco Bozzaris, Fitz Greene 
Halleck; Old Grimes is dead, Albert G. Greene: 
The One Horse Shay, Oliver Wendell Holmes ; 
Resignation, Henry W. Long‘ellow; You’d 
scarce expect one of my age, David Everett; 


Death of the Flowers, W. C. Bryant; The Ra- 
ven, Edgar A. Poe. 
71.— Dvst-pea-ann—dust-pan; 2. Brew-m— 


broom ; 3. Spy-d-err—spider; 4. Bee-read-pan 
-—bread-pan ; 5. Tea-kettle; 6. Poe-cur—poker. 
72. P-ink—pin. 73. P-ear—pea. 74. (Get-tall) 
the sub (scribers) (yew) (paws) sibly (can.) Get 
all the subscribers you possibly cam 75. I. 
Electricity; 2. Atmosphere; 3. Gravitation: 

4. Pneumatics; 5. 


76. Sham-rock—Shamrock, the emblem of Ire- 
land. 

Answers have been received from the follow- 
persons, to puzzles, &c., proposed in the May 
number: Charles B. Compton, 67, 71, 72, 73, 
76; L. H. Hoffer, 67, 69, 72, 73: George M. 
Huston, 67, 68, 69, 71, 72, 73; J. M. St. John, 
62, 67, 68, 72, 73: J. W. Stratton, 68, 69, 71, 
(gives sauce (?) pan instead of dust pan,) 74, 
76; Al-Ed-Ha. 68, 71. 76; Jessie B. Martin, 
67, 69, 76; D. C. Landis, 67, 69, 72, 73; Mary 
R. Bell, 62, 68, 69, 73 74; Daniel S. Welsh, 65, 
67, 69, 72, 73. 74, 76; Ella Chambers, 67, 69, 
76; John F. Smith, 68, 71, 72, 76; A. C. Par- 
sons, 66, 72, 73. | 

Quite a great many have sent answers to one 
or two of the exercises, but credit can not be 
given, except correct answers are sent in to at 
least three exercises. 


MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT, 
Conducted by ARTEMAS MARTIN, Erie, Pa. 


PROBLEMS. 


14. A merchant increased his capital the first 
year by 2 of itself; the second year, he increased 
this sum by 4 of itseli; the third year, he, in- 
creased this last sum by } of itself; the fourth 
year, he Jost 4 of all he had, which left him 
$4000. What had he at first? 

ARTEMUS R. MASTERS. 

15. A husband and wife in Evansville, Ind., 
have each nine children of their own, and yet 
there are only twelve children in the family. 
How many of the children belong to both? 

AR TEMAS MARTIN. 

16. A owns ¥% and B the remainder of a field 
60 rods long, 30 rods wide at one end and 20 
rods wide at the other, both ends being at right 
angles to the same side. They propose to lay 
out throvgh it, parallel with the ends, a road 
one rod wide, leaving A's % of the remainder 
at the wide, and B's 24 at the narrow end of 
the field. Required, the locatidn and area of the 
road. B. N. MARTIN. 


_ Solutions of these problems should be received by 


August 20, 1874. 


SOLUTIONS Of PROPLEMS 
Proposed in April Number, 1874. 


Erratum.—In April number, page 109, solution of 
problem 2, last sentence, for ‘' Taking th's last amount 
from the former,"’ vead ‘‘ Taking the former amount 
from this last.” 


7. Warner lent Stephen some money. fterhen 


Magnetism; 6. Optics.i kept the money Io years, and paid Warner 


~~ 


7 =weight of the stick. 
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£1600. How much did Warncr Iend Stephen, 
reckoning simple interest at 6 per cent? 


T. M. Lyon, 


Solution.—One dollar at 6 per cent. interest | 
in Io years will amount to $1.60, and it will re- | 
quire as many dollars to amount $1600 as $1.60 | 
is contained times in $1600, or $1000. There- 
fore, Warner lent Stephen $1000. 

CLINTON RIDDLE, A. B. 


Good solutions given by Max Lipowitz, A. H. Lu- 
cas, Artemus R. Masters, William Hoover, T. L. 
Hargis, Mary R. Bell, David Wickersham, John J. 
Haley, and many others. 


8. A stick of timber 20 feet long, and taper- 
ing from 9 inches square at one end, to 3 inches 
square at the other end, is to be carried by A 
at the small end, and B and C at such distance 
from that end, with a handspike, that all three 
shall carry equally. _ Determine the position of 
the handspike. If Acarries at the large end, 
where must the handspike be ? 

B. N. MARTIN. 


Solution.—The under side of the stick will 
obviously be horizontal, if the men are of the 
same height. Let the annexed diagram repre- 
sent a vertical section of the stick through its 


center of gravity G. 
. 


The weight of the stick acts vertically down- 
wards in the direction G E, and if the hand- 
spike be placed under it at E, it will dadance. 

Put A B=20 feet=240 inches=a, B D-- $=, 
A C=§=¢, GD=F J=g, CD=A1=4, and W 
Then by Mechanics, 


_ b?-+-2be+ 3c? 
§ Se Capes). | 


and in the first case, 
AE: EH: 3w:}w;.. AE=2 EH. 
In the second case, 
BE: EH:¢w:iw;.. BE=2 EH. 
From the similar triangles, A I B, F J B, we 
have h:a:g: FB, 
h.b—c:: g: JB; 


oor B= 5, jp e and 


h 
D J=G F=b— —— 
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Also, from the similar triangles AIB, GEF, 
we have 


a2 D6: Hae. Ps 


b?---be 


a 
I B--F B+EF 


. EF-= 


—— ee -——- 


b’—be 
a 


ny) a+2b =) (2 ee) 
b?-+ be -+ c? 


. ( a 
=m=83 #5, inches. 

A E=A B—-E B=a—m, E H=} (a—m ) 
A H=3E H=3(a—m) and BH=a—AH=a 
—}(a—m)=4?73 inches, the distance the hand- 
spike must be from large end when A carries at 
the small end. . 

EH,=} BE=}m,BH,=3 E H,=} m=12438$ 
inches, distance handspike must be from large 
end when A carries at that end. 

ARTEMAS MARTIN. 

David Wickersham, Max Lipowitz, R. L. Selden, 
Wilham Hoover, and the proposer suppose C D to be 
horizontal and equal 20 feet. 


Stories of a Grandfather.—About American History. 
By N. S. Dodge. Published by Lee & Shepard. 
Illustrated, 
A knowledge of the events of History is one of the 

most important things to learn, for any one, and to be- 

come familiar with them in childhood, is better than at 
any other time. The impressions then made are last- 
ing, and if correct, most valuable. These Stories from 

History are of just the character to fascinate the chil- 

dren, and will certainly lead them on to more conpre- 

hensive works, by implanting in their minds such a desire 
for this knowledge, that they can not help it. 


The Dew of Youth, and other Lectures to young Men 
and Women, on early Discipline and Culture, by the 
Rt. Rev. Thomas W. Clark, D. D. LI.. D., Bishop 
of the Diocese of R. I. 


This series of excellent Lectures was first delivered 
about twenty years ago, but as a new generation has 
come upon the stage since that period, inheriting the 
same nature, and exposed to the same temptations, as 
those who first heard them, it has been thought expe- 
dient by the author, to have them re-published. We 
only wish every reader of this MAGAZINE could make 
“The Early Dew" a hand-book of daily reading. 


Latin Pronunciation, and the proper sounds of the 
Latin Language, during the Classical Period, by 
by Walter Blair, A. M., Professor of Latin, Hamp- 
den Sidney College, Virginia. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Publishers, New York and Chicago. 


Fourteen Weeks in Chemistry, by J. Dorman Steele, 


Ph. D. A.S. Barnes & Co., Publishers, New York 
and Chicago. 


This work is a completely revised edition, with new 
nomenclature, of a work brought before the public, by 
the same author, some six years ago. It is already SO 
favorably known, that this announcement of a new and 
improved edition will be hailed with pleasure by 
teachers and pupils everywhere. ° 


UNCLE CHARLIE’S LETTER BOX. 
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All letters intended for ‘‘ Uncle Charlie’s Letter-Box,’’ should 
be addressed plainly, thus: To Uncir CHaruig, Care of J. 


W. Daughaday & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


My DEAR LITTLE ONES.—I have been trying to 
think of some of the most Open-eyed folks that I ever 
heard of, as a kind of example, you know. Now, what 
do you think has proved itself possessed of the sharp- 
est eyes upon record? Some one that you would least 
suspect, I am sure. I will tell you—a crow! ‘‘ Phew!”’ 
I think I hear some of the largest among my boy- 
friends exclaim. ‘‘ You certainly don't mean just the 
common crow?" Yes, my dear boys, just the ordinary 
caw-cawing fellow himself. I will tell you how it was 
proved. Fora long time it was supposed that it was 
the crow's keen sense of smell, that guided him great 
distances to a dead carcass, or a cornfield, I caz im- 
agine how he might be directed by the carcass, but for 
the life of me, I can not understand what he could 
smell in a cornfield, more than any other field! Well, 
a distinguised naturalist, after a careful investigation of 
the subject, gave it as his opinion, that the crow was 
guided by his sight instead of his scent. 

And how do you suppose he could prove this asser- 
tion? Itis one thing to declare a thing, but it is an 
entirely different, and a much more difficult matter, 
sometimes, to prove that it is so. Remember this, 
dear O. E’s, never to make an assertion, unless you are 
ready to give your reasons for it. But this man had 
his proof ready. The crows themselves were sum- 
moned as witnesses! He hired an artist to paint, upon 
a canvass, the picture of the bloody carcass of an ox— 
bright in color, and true to life—or rather true to death! 
This canvass he exposed in an open field, where not a 
crow was to be seen or heard any where. The natu- 
ralist had a few of his scientific friends with him, but 
they concealed themselves where they could watch. 
‘They had waited only a few minutes, when they dis- 
covered one of the black witnesses, coming to take his 
place ‘on the stand."’ He whirled round and round 
the seemingly delicious morsel a few moments, cawing 
at a great rate, when he was joined by another—then 
another, and another, unt!] quite a number had ap- 
peared, when they swooped down together upon the 
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, cinvass, and tried to tear it to pieces with their claws— 
| failing to comprehend the deception, even when the 


senses of touch and smell could be exercised also. 


| This, with other experiments, seemed clearly to prove 


the keenness of the sight of this bird. Their eyes are 
termed ‘telescopic,’ that is, like a telescope, and 
have the power of discovering even small objects at 
very great distances. What would one of my little 
nieces think of possessing a pair of eyes, by which, if 
she stood upon the top of a hill a mile or so from home, 
she could see her favorite kitten on the front porch, 
playing with old Towser’s tail? Well, if she would 
take a powerful telescope along with her, she might see 
just as plainly as that. But it seems that Mr. Crow, 
and in fact most birds, carry their telescopes with them, 
or in other words, have telescopic eyes, by which they « 
are able to see things upon the earth very distinctly, 
though they may be flying at a great height or distance. 
And we can see the wisdom of the Good Creator in all 
this. Can't my little folks themselves tell why many 
of the birds of the air have telescopic eyes ? 

Don't you all think that Mr. Crow ought to have a 
place in the O. E. Club, and wear a badge? I may 
have incidents to relate of some other open-eyed indi- 
viduals that I have found out, but will reserve them 
until again. 

This month, the ‘‘ ever-to-be revered,’ and “ never- 
to-be-forgotten '"’ Fourth of July comes, and with it, the 
noise, more than all others, to be enjoyed by boys and 
girls alike, that of bursting gunpowder. As I have 
been a boy myself, and remember how the patriotism 
used to swell up in my boy-heart, and explode with the 
powder upon the “‘ Fourths”’ of the long ago, I could n't 
think of denying to any of my little friends the oppor- 
tunity to make ¢heiy patriotism be heard at least one 
day in the three hundred and sixty-five of each year. 
Your mammas and papas may think differently from. 
Uncle Charlie, however, and I would advise every one 
to obey their instructions and wishes. <A boy or girl ° 
who grows up disobedient to father and mother, even 
in little things, stands a fair chance of being, when 
grown up, disobedient in great things, to the laws of 
their country. True patriotism begins at home—with a 
love and respect for it, and an implicit obedience, not 
only to the commands, but the very wishes of those in 
authority there. 

But now for the letters. What a box-full this month, 
to be sure! and how shall I even give a glance at all 
of them? But I will try, and ska// do my best, begin- 
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ning with those that were left over from hast month. 
Only those letters that really have in them something 
which may be interesting to all, can be mentioned here, 
however. 

The first is a neat missive from a little niece who is 
anxious about our wide-awake boy—Dick Richards. 
This is what she says: 

Dear Uncle Charlie.—Please tell Dick Richards that 
I wish he would write us something about what he has 
seen in Europe. MADGE ARDALE. 

As this MAGAZINE will overtake Dick somewhere on 
his travels, I repeat the request, and I feel sure he will 
comply at once. Here isa question which will try the 
skill and knowledge of some of the older heads to 
solve. 

Dear Uncle Charlie.—Whv is it when the point of a 


needle points directly to the poles of a magnet, while 
lying upon a table together, this way, 


that the needle will roll awav from the magnet, but if 
the needle is placed broadsile, this wiy, 


Cc 


it will be drawn toward the maenet ? 
ISLMER E. JOHNSON. 
Dear Uncle Charlie, and Members of the O. E. 
Club,—V concur with cousin Millard, that we have our 
“club” organized in due form, Uncle Charlie ought 
to be President, but I don't sce how he can be spared 
as Secretary. Suppose we let Uncle Charlie organize 
as he sees best, and then report through the Letter 
Box. From a California nephew, 
LYSANDER W. CUSHMAN. 


Already, one of our dear band has closed his eyes, to 
to open them in a fairer world than this. The follow- 
ing letter is from this little nephew's father :— 

Dear Uncle Charlie.--Paul Hand's bidge came a 
afew daysago. Thedear boy is dead. Very sudden- 
ly he was taken away from us, but we do not grieve as 
those who hive no hove. Piulwisagooibov. He 
led a singularly pure life. The Badge shall be kept as 
a memorial of him, whom all the members of the ‘“ O. 
E. C." would have loved, had they known him. Paul 
spoke much of Uncle Charlie, and was deeply interest- 
ed in the MAGAZINE. Surely, vou have a precious 
company in your *O. E.C."" HENRY W. HAND. 


Dear Uncle Charlie.-—Can you tell me how a poli- 
wog loses its tail? I know how their legs grow, for 1 
have kept them until they could hop like a toad. 

JESSIE F. PAYNE. 

I shall appoint some of the ‘‘O. E's” to answer 
Jessie's question. 

This must be from one of the big little folks. 

Uncle Charlie —If I attend the ‘‘ Centennial,” in 
1876, Iam going to call on you. Am I fast, in not 
waiting for an invitation to visit your sanctum? It 
seems !ike writing to an old friend, for I have read your 
pages a long time. I remember too, once, when my 
letter was complimented upon its neatness, but I do 
not think that as much can be said of this. 

A. M. M. 

We always have a standing invitation out to all the 


MAGAZINE friends to call. 

Letters have been received from the following per- 
sons, which I have answered briefly, as they required 
it 


C. S. Hollister—Lizzie De Lono, (I am glad to wel- 
come any Cold-water Temple niece or nephew.) wil- 
liam Thomas, (I am afraid I can not make you under- 
stand how the two kinds of corn ‘‘ mix’’ when planted 


in the same field, just vet.) Jessie Lehman, (I wish I 
was able to answer all the inquiries of my little friends, 
but find it imposssible to do so. You had best address 
the publishers on these matters of business.) David 
E. Spencer, (your questions do not have enough in 
them to make them interesting. For instance, every 
one who has seen and eaten apples, knows that the 
number of seeds in apples differs very much.) W. S. 
Crowl, (Do the best you can. The publishers would 
be glad to have every one of the ‘* Open-Eves Club,” 
wide-awake agents to get subscribers also.) Nina, 
(your verses are very creditable for one so young, 
but not quite good enough to print. It takes a long 
time to learn to play a musical instrument acceptably 
in public. So difficult is it, that but very few can be 
induced to attempt it. Well, in writing for the public, 
it takes evn more time, and certainly very much more 
preparation and practice. Don't get discouraged, but 
keep on trying. Jn order to please the people in these 
days, when there is so much reading matter, writers 
have to be very careful to write semething worthy of 
being read.) Cora Thomas, (all the particulars in ref- 
erence to the Open-Eyes Club, can be found in the 
different back numbers of the MAGAZINE for this 
vear.) W. E. Beresford, (W. E. thinks ‘ the bean- 
vine winds itself up the pole toward the east." Which 
way is ‘the east,” in going up a pole? Suppose the 
vine should stick its head out of the ground to look 
east fora friendly pole to help it “up in the world,” 
and a kindly hand should place one within reach, but 
due west from it, what would be the consequence? 
Would it disdain a westerly pole, and continue to look 
in vain toward the east?) Mary S. Kingsley, (anoth- 
er plea for more Iectters from Dick Richards. To say 
whose érother I am, would be ¢e//ing, would n't it?) 
Edward B. Wilhelm, (glad the Microscope pleases you 
so well. I find use for one almost every day.) Ida 
M. Van Ness, (vour answers are correct.) Katie E. 
Sheetz, (with all your sister's teasing, you have sent 
me a very excellent letter.) Two somebodies have 
written two letters, and have not signed their names. 
They must go into the waste-basket. [ have only time 
to read letters from those who know how to sign their 
names. Caleb Hildebrand, (I hope you may never 
want to do without the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE) 
Mary E. Morse, (your question is hardly definite 
enough.) liza D. Reid, (thanks for your picture.) 
Ebbie Dora M., (If you write to the publishers, they 
will send you full instructions about getting up a club.) 
Mary J. Donahue, (if you will read Uncle Charlie's 
Letter Box carefully, in the numbers back to January 
last, you can learn what the ‘'O. E. Club’ means.) 
Willie S., (another inquiry after Dick Richards. Dick 
do you hear?) Willie Landon Swinney, (Eddie San- 
born, you will remember, asked after spotted black-and- 
white dogs and cats. You will have to look again.) 

But I see that I must close, though quite a number 
of unread letters are still before me. I hope aftera 
few months, to have more room, and then we can ex- 
tend our chat further. And now, in view of the pleas- 
ant vacation-days just ahead, I will bid you all good 
bye, wishing you all the joy imaginable in them. 

As ever, your 
UNCLE CHARLIE, 
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She Gerasaters’ Sous, 


(May be sung as Solo and Chorus.) 
HIRAM TORREY, Dr. J. D. VINTON. 


I. We come in the name of our Fath-er a-bove; We come as the Sisters of Peace and of Love, And 
2, In name of all hon-ors, re - lig - ion and truth—In name of the millions of innocent youth, And 
3. For desolate homes and their desolate lives, With children made paupers, and paupers for wives, We 
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ask thee in prayer and with voice of sweet song, To stop the sad traf-fic so hurt - ful and wrong. 
millions cf vic-tims the rum-shop has made, We pray you to joinin our ho-ly_ crusade. 
pag and beseech you to lis- ten and think, Before you plunge other souls o - ver the brink, 
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Chorus. 


Hear us,O heed us for thy sis-ter’s fame! 


Hear us, O heed us for thy mother’s name! 


Hear us,O heed us, that thy children and wife, Ne’er may feel the curse of a drunkard's life! 
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4 O come to our aid with your heart and your hand; 5. We'll banish this Demon from all our oi land, 
Your name shall be bless'd by our Sisterhood band, And then will the song of the bright angel-band, 
And thousands of souls that King Alcohol fear, Of ‘‘Peace on the earth and good-will to all men,” 
Will send back the blessing with cheer upon cheer. Be echoed again—Hallelujah, amen ! 


Hear us,&c. Hear us, &c. 


Ss 
CONDUCTED BY 


WILLIAM M. CLARK, J. W. DAUGHADAY. 


TERMS: — The subscription price of the ScHooLDAY 
MAGAZINE is ONE DOLLAR a year, and every subscriber for 
aut gets a choice of one of THREE beautiful $2.00 Engravings 
FREE, . 


One copy of the MaGazine will be sent free, as a pre- 
mium for a club of Four names, at $1.00 each. 

Liberal premiums either in cash or in articles from our Pre- 
mium List given for Clubs. Don’t fail to see our Premium 
List, and special inducements to agents. 

Always send a three cent stamp, or its equivalent in money, 
in addition to the subscription price of the MAGAzINg#, to pre- 
pay postage on the Engraving. 

Agents are at liberty to canvass at any Post Office they 
wish, and old and new subscribers count alike for Premiums. 

We can be responsible for money, only when sent by Post 
Office Money Orders, Drafts or Registered Letters. 


Always enclose a stamp when you expect an answer to 
your letter. 


Address all letters to J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., 434 
and 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For this Month Only.—The special Premium 
offers made for single subscribers, will be continued 
for this month only, after which, they must be with- 
drawn. You will find that these offers are just suited 
to the times. The list is so extensive, and the arti- 
cles so varied, that there may be found something 
which is just what you want, but you have put off get- 
ting it until some future time, when you would have 
more ready money. But here it is now, ready to be 
sent to you immediately, and a/most for nothing. 

We trust that every subscriber will not fail to avail 
himself or herself of this chance during the present 
month of July. We wish to hear from each one, and 
we know that you will be delighted with your part of 
the bargain. Read the next page carefully, and you 
can not fail of success. 


Model Dialogues.—During these vacation times, 
our young folks will have sociable gatherings, in the 
way of pic-nics, festivals, &c., &c., and what would be 
better than to introduce at those times a few Charades, 
Tableaux, or short Dialogues? In Model Dialogues 
there will be found something suitable for these occa- 
sions, particularly. Try it. 


“Our Galaxy.’’—This beautifully executed photo- 
graph group of portraits of the principal contributors to 
the Stairway Department of this MAGAZINE, together 
with the editors and publishers, has lately been brought 
out in two new forms, which will be sent for 50 cents 
and $1.00 each, post paid. Send to Allen E. Har- 
baugh, Scott Dale, Westmoreland County, Pa., Pub- 
lisher. 


Farm and Fireside.—-We notice this Monthly 
has put on a new and charming dress, with the June 
number. We congratulate Dr. Gardette, its gentle- 
manly editor, upon the very attractive appearance it 
presents. Then the price, $1.50 a vear, puts it within 
the reach of everybody. Send to the Publishers, New 
York City, for a specimen copy. 


SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE. 


Uncle Charlie desires to say through the editor, 
that the humorous pictures spoken of last month, were 
not completed in time for this number, but that his 
little folks can expect them in the August number. 


For Seventy-Five Cents.—Those who would 
like to get a Gem Microscope, and are already sub- 
scribers, can procure it by sending us seventy-five 
cents additional. It will be sent fost paid for this 
amount; but the person sending it, must de a subscriber 
Jor 1874. ‘This offer of the Gem Microscope, at such 
a reduced rate, is only made to actual. subscribers. 

We refer all who desire to find out the particulars 
about this wonderful little instrument, to the second 
cover page of March MAGAZINE, where will be found a 
pretty full description of the ‘‘Gem."" We think the 
instrument should be in every house. It is better than 
any toy, and possesses a charm for young and old, that 
never wears off. 


Our Premium Pictures for 1874, are wonder- 
fully popular among the young folks everywhere. 
We give, to every subscriber, a choice of three hand- 
some engravings, and subscribers can select any one 
they please. They are as follows: 

1. ‘ The First Impulse.” 

2. ‘Help Me Up.” 

3. ‘' Mamma's Birthday.” 


Self-binding Covers for 18'74.—We have pre- 
pared a number of cloth covers, with leather backs 
and corners, beautifully stamped in gold, the whole 
very handsome, in which the numbers of the MAGA- 
ZINE can be bound as received. There is a little 
patent contrivance, by which any child can bind up the 
numbers as securely and neatly as any regularly bound 
book—and when done, it is nice enough for the center 
table in the parlor, It will be sent, post paid, to any 
subscriber, upon the receipt of 75 cents. Address the 
Publishers of the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, 


The Elocutionist’s Annual continues to give 
great satisfaction to all who use it. There is no cheap- 
er or better reading book for schools, or drill book for 
colleges and seminaries published. Price, per number, 
paper edition, 35 cents. Cloth, 75 cents. Green and 
Gold, (for presentation or rewards) $1.00. 


Bound Volumes.—We are able to furnish the 
SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE for 1873, handsomely bound in 
fancy cloth, with side and back stamped in gold ; mak- 
ing a large and very handsome book for a present, or 
as an attractive ornament for the center table. Price, 
post-paid, $1.50. Volumes for the years 1867, 1868, 
1869, 1870,.and 1872, bound in same style, can also be 
furnished at the same price, $1.50 each, post-paid. 


Webster’s Pocket Dictionary, is one of the 
best and handiest little works we have ever seen. It 
contains 18,000 of the most important words of our 
language, has 200 engravings, gives tables of money, 
weights and measures; also, lists of abbreviations, 
phrases, proverbs, rules for spelling, &c., &c. It is 
bound in morocco, and gilt edges, and is, altogether, 
the book for everybody's pocket. Sent as a premium 
for four subscribers. 

Back numbers of this MAGAZINE can always be 
supplied to subscribers from January. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


“Make Hay while the Sun 
shines,” 


The Special Premium Offers for single sub- 
scribers, made last month, are continued 


FOR THIS MONTH ONLY, 


after which they must be withdrawn. Our friends, 
great and small, every where, will please make a note 
of this, and /a// not to secure one of these nice premi- 
um articles upon the terms here offered, during this 
month of July. Many are now sending new names 
on daily, and are delighted with what they get for so 
little trouble and so small cost. There is not a single 
one who reads this, that can not readily secure one 
name. Only try. The articles are all excellent’ in 
quality, and can not fail to give entire satisfaction. 
One of the publishers of this MAGAZINE, to test the 
quality of the Jewelry, has worn a pair of sleeve-but- 
tons exactly the same as offered in this list, for several 
months, and they are not only as rich and beautiful in 
design and appearance, but wear equal to solid gold. 
This Jewelry is made by a new patented process, called 
rolled plate, in which a thin plate of gold is rolled upon 
a base of hard metal, and then manufactured in the 
same manner as the ordinary gold jewelry, and it is 
claimed that the “rolled plate" will, for all practical 
purposes, wear almost equal to the solid gold. Ina 
word, we can conscienciously recommend it, as well as 
all other articles upon this list. 


THOUSANDS DELICHTED! 


All subscriptions must commence with the January 


number, 1874. The back numbers of the MAGAZINE | 


will be sent from that time, with the picture, immedi- 
ately upon the receipt of the name, and also, the ar- 
ticle which you shall choose. 


Offer the 1Ist.—Any one who shall send us the 
name of one subscriber, for 1874, and enclose to us 
$1.25, (25 cents in addition to the subscription price of 
the MAGAZINE,) shall have the SCHOOLDAY MAGA- 
ZINE, and either of the Premium Pictures entitled 
“The First Impulse,"’ ‘‘ Help me up,”’ or ‘‘ Mamma's 
Birthday,” sent as ordered, and also, a choice of one of 
the following named books or articles, which will be sent 
post paid to the address of the person sending the 
subscriber's name, 


Price of book 

or article alone. 
Twilight Stories, 1°25 
Adventures of Tom Roper, 1.25 
Yankee Prisoner loose in Dixie, 1.25 
Piuck, or Adventures of a Keene Family, 1.25 


Frank on a Gunboat, (Harry Castlemon,) r. 


.25 
Frank on the Lower Mississippi, (H Castlemon,) r. 
Frank ia the Woods, PP A Bury 7 ear ») 3.25 


1.2 
Frank on the Prairie, és - jae 
Frank the Young Naturalist,  “ ue 1.25 
Frank before Vicksburgh, fe *e 1.25 
Cruel Jim, Story of a bad boy, “ " 1.25 
Beyond the Lines, a thrilling war story, 1.50 
A Nice Fife, 75 
A pair of Ladies’ Scissors, .65 
Elocutionists Annual, Nos. or 2, paper, 35 


=) OPEN TO ALL! 
Offer the 2nd.—Any one who shall send us the 


name of one subscriber, for 1874, and enclose to us 
$1.50 (or 50 cents more than the subscription price of 
the MAGAZINE,) shall have the SCHOOLDAY MAGA- 
ZINE and Premium Picture as above, sent as ordered, 
and also, any one of the following books or articles 
desired, which will be sent post paid, to the address 
of the person sending the subscriber's name :— 


Price of book 

or article alone, 
Ivory handled Pocket Knife—three blades, $1.15 
Pair of nice Ear Rings, 1.50 
Daring and Suffering—a war sto 1.50 


Set of Jet Jewelry, (breast pin nd ont rings,) 1.50 


Ladies’ Ivory handled Pocket Knife, very nice, 1.15 
The pet in the ‘Trees, by Alexander Clark, 1.50 
Misses’ Breast Pin, 1.25 
‘The Self-adjusting Pocket Microscope, 1.50 
Gent’s Breast-pin, 1.25 
A pocket Magnet—watch style, 1.75 


A Silver Thimble, 


Box of New Style Initial Stationery, very fine, 1.00 
Misses’ Gold Pen and Holder, in nice box, 1.75 
Elocutionist’s Annual, cloth edition, 75 


NO COMPETITION! 

Offer the 3d.—Any one who shall send us the name 
of one subscriber, for 1874, and enclose 1.75 (or 75 
cents in addition to the subscription price of the MAG- 
AZINE,) shall have the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE and 
picture as above, sent as ordered, and also any one of 
the following books or articles, which will be sent post 


paid to the address of the person sending subscriber's 
name :— 


Price of book 

or article alone 
Ivory handled four blade Pocket Knife, $1.60 
Handsome Misses’ Breast-pin, 1.75 
Pair beautiful Ear Rings, 2.00 
Set of Jet Jewelry, (breastpin and ear rings,) 2.00 
Webster’s Pocket Dictionary, ; 1.00 
Double Harmonica, (64 tones,) 1.75 
Gem Microscope and Mounted Object, 1.75 
Set Shirt Studs, (settings,) 2.00 
Gent’s Breast-pin, 2.00 
Handsome Charm for Watch Guard, 2.00 


A CHANCE FOR EVERYBODY! 

Offer the 4th.—Any one who shall send us the 
name of one subscriber, for 1874, and enclose to us 
$2.00, (one dollar in addition to the subscription price 
of the MAGAZINE,) shall have the SCHOOLDAY MAG- 
AZINE and picture as above, sent as ordered, and also 
any one of the following books or articles desired, 
which will be sent post paid, to the address of the 
person sending the subscriber's name :-— 


Price of book 

or article alone. 
Model Dialogues, 1.50 
Schoolday Dialogues, enlarged edition, 1.50 
Pair of fine Sleeve Buttons, .25 
Elocutionist’s Annual—Nor. x and 2, cloth, (both) 50 
Pair of beautiful Ear Rings, 2.25 
Set of Jet Jewelry—(breast-pin and ear rings,) 2.50 


Ladies Gold Pen and holder, in box, 
Bound volume SCHOOLDAY Macazing, any year ex- 
cept 1871, from 1867, 


1.50 
Box Decalcomania Pictures, Varnish Brushes, &c., 2.00 
Set Fine Shirt Studs, 2.25 
Gent’s Breast-pin, 2.00 
Set Jewelry—(ear rings and breast-pin,) 2°50 


NONE UNSUCCESSFUL! 

Offer the 5th.—Any one sending us the name of 
one subscriber, for 1874, and enclosing to us $2.50, 
($1.50 in addition to subscription price of MAGAZINE,) 
shall have the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE and picture as 
above, sent as ordered, and also, any one of the fol- 
lowing books or articles, which will be forwarded post 


wee | 


paid, to the address of the person sending us the sub- 


scriber’s name :— 
Price of book 
or article alone. 
Set of Jewelry—‘breast-pin and ear rings,) $5.25 
Three triple plated Silver Tea Sp-ons, 2.50 
Pairot triple plated Silver Butter Knife’s, new design, 4.75 
Gent’s Gold Pen and Holder, in box, 3.00 
Pair of ear rings, very handsome, 3.25 
Excelsior Dissecting Pocket Microscope, three lens, 2.75 


Always mention distinctly which article you have 
chosen, and be very careful to give full Post office ad- 
dress, both of yourself and youe subscriber, so that 
neither the MAGAZINE nor the premium article will be 
sent wrong. 

Subscribers can be procured at any post office—12 
cents additional must always be sent with Canada sub- 
scribers, to pre-pay U. S. postage. Address all letters 
to J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., PUBLISHERs, 

434 and 436 Walnut Street, 


SEND FOR A COPY OF © 
TRAITS OF 


ATTRACTIVE WOMEN 


AND PHILOSOPHY OF 


LOVE ARRPATIRS. 


Written with masterly abiity. High-toned and Brilliant. 
Should be read by every Young Man, by every Young Woman, 
and by every Parent. 


CONTENTS.—Ideal Women—Popular Women—Buttercups— 
Sweet Seventeen— Mature Sirens—Pretty Women—Great Girls 
—Men’s Favorites—Litthe Women—Women’s Faces—Beauty 
and) Brains—Womanliness—Philosophy of Love—Falling in 
Love— First Love--Being in Love—Flirting—Quiet Attention 


Nothing else like it or cqual to 
itt At Proprictors’ expense, any 
druggist is authorized to tuaran- 
tee satisfaction or refund the 
mone’. Price 60) e*a. sold by 
Meiiesson cs. o b’ns,N. 1. 

Aurora, Ill., May r4th, 1871. “J have used medicines that 
were highly recommended, none of which did me any g20d 
until used your Diamond Catarrh Remedy, and that gave 
me immediate relief, and I now consider myself permanently 
cured.’’ W. B. Smith. 

La Porte, Ind. May 18th, 1872. ‘‘ Dr. A. F. Evory, Dear 
Sir: Ihave used your Diamond Catarrh Remedy in my prac- 
tice during the past year, and find it far superior to any and 
every other treatment for cure of Catarrh. It will certainly do 
all you claim for it.”” Yours truly, Geo. M. Dakin, M. D. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price. 5-5 


— Broken Hearts--Choosing aWife--Mesalliances—-- Poor Men’s 
Wives-- Proposals—Lover’s Miseries—Marriage Engagements 
—Getting Married—Miserics of the Honey-moon—Sweets of 
Married Life—Young Husbands and Wives, etc. 
HANDSOMELY PRINTED AND BOUND, CLOTH, 72mo., 
Agents Wanted in every town, male or female. Price 
of book One Dotiar. Single copies will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. Address 
THE BELMONT PUBLISHING CO., 
6-3 1131 Che-tnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ROGUES RASCALS AND SWINDLESBS all 
y hate the Star SPANGLED BANNER, be- 
Cause it'' show, up’? all their “games,” exposes all their 
“schemes,” and ventilates all their tricks. It has shown up 
1000 swindlers in the past ten years, and although defamed, li- 
beled and persecuted, ‘it stills waves’? to 50.000 delighted 
readers. It is a large 40-column paper, illustrated, overtlow- 
ing with splendid Stories, Poems, Bieiches, Wit, Wisdom, 
Recipes, and its specialty known as ‘The Rogue’s Corner,” 
in which Every swindler finds 47s dered and is thorougly ex- 
posed. Only ONE DOLLAR pays for the paper a whole year, 
and we give FREE GRATIS a pair of charming chromos, ‘Our 
Pets,’ or two eleyant PRANG chromos alone worth 22. Re- 
member this is no zew, unreliable paper, but has appeared reg- 
ularly since 1863, and has a national reputation. Agents wan- 
ted. Large commissions. Only $1. Ledger size. Single 
copies sent for 6 cents, on trial 3 months, only 15 cents. SEND 
now. Address Star SPANGLED Banner, Hiusdale, N. H. 
tamond Catarrh Remedy cures 
he worst cases of Nasal Ca- 
tarth and cold in the head; is 
\erecable and eg to take. Jt 
‘listolves 19 the head, cleans 


ive, soothnmz, and healing. 


: SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISER. 
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A Great Success! 


“Wholly free from anything chjecti noble, and covers so 
wide a range of sebj cts style that all tastes can 
he suited. -C/ 0 ae 


widinerce. 
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came. commemaanrs 
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A NEW AND CHO: COLLLCLIION OF 


frigtual flalogues, Pableaus, Gr, gc. 


For School Exhibitions, Literary Societies, Lycetms, The 
Holidays, Lodges, Church, Sunday School and Sociable Gath- 
erings, ‘Temperance Meetings, Parlor Entertainments, &c., 
&c., and alsu as a book for home entertainment. 


COMPILED BY 


WILLIAM M. CLARK, 
Epitror, SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE. 


No similar work has ever been published which has provided 
so wide a range of subjects, or such variety of style. It con- 
tains between seventy and cighty pieces, written expressly for 
the work by more than thirty prominent American writers, in 
which is represented almost every imaginable phase of senti- 
mentand emotion, Every Dialogue is tull of life and nature. 
The subjects are well chosen, practical and suggestive: It is 
adapted to allages, to ald times, and to all locadities. The 
materials have been wrought together with a distinct object in 
in veiw, and nothing has been used to ‘fill up.”? The pages 
are compact with the best work of the best hands, and one can 
not look through the Lo:k withont seeing its adaptability to 
the purposes designed. The rehearsal and acting of its pieces 
will make voices more musical and Janguage more eloquent, 
while the lessons inculcated will not only make homes more at- 
tractive, but prumote good manners and pure conversation. 

In the preparation of Monet DiaALoaes, preference has gen- 
erally been given to pictures of the cheerful or humorous side 
of life, rather than to those of the melancholy, the pharisaical, 
or the sentimental; while in many cases abit of ridicule has 
been so ingeniously put, that it will enable certain classes of 
folks to see themselves as others see them, more effectually 
than by any other means. 

The book contains 371 12mo pages, well and handsomely 
bound in cluth, Price, post paid, $1.50. 
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** After a careful examination of MoprL D1ALocurs, we 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it the best work of the sort 
we ever saw.” —J//varth and fFlome, “This bock wilt 
be much in demand. The Dialogues all read well, and have a 
good moral. ‘They will cause much liughter and some tears. 
If we must have Fs hibiioneswe are glad to have such guod 
material provided for use.”"-—Aural New Yorker. ...... ‘It 
would be hard to get together such another variety, with so lit- 
tle exceptionable in morals. We can give it a hearty com. 
mendation."— New Fork School Fournal, ...... A very 
excellent collection of Dialogues, etc. Of speech-making we 
have more than enough ; but in our social entercource, conver- 
sation is becoming one of the ‘lost arts.” The rehearsal of 
these Dialogues may tend to bring about a new order of 
things.” —P/Acla. New Ave. ...... “ While the vein of humor 
in many pieces is rich, we find none of them sacrificing sense 
to nonsense. They are instructive without being heavy.’’— 
Sunday School Times ...... “ Every page bears the impress 
of a genius in this department of work.’’—Afethodist Lleme 
Sournal. ...... “It has a rich variety of style and sentiment, 
adapted to all ages to all trmes and to all docalitres. Tt wiil 
wear well within and without.”’—Jethodist Recorder. ..... 
‘*We know of no one book from which so much matter ofa 
good character may be be takenas from Mops. DiaLoGugs.”’ 
—Christian Instructor (U. P.) 

Address, 

J. W. DAUGHADAY & CoO., Pusrisners, 
Nos. 434 and 436 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cash dividends Annually. 


Policies non-forfeitable by their terms. 


Losses paid promptly. Gro. W. Hix, President, 


George Nugent, Vice President. John S. Wilson, Secretary and ‘Treasurer, Alexander Whilden, Chairman of Finance Commit- 
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OF ‘TRAINS. 

Commencing MONDAY, MAY 18, 1874, trains will 
leave Philadelphia, foot of MARKEL Street, (upper ferry), 
as follows: ; 

8.15 a. m., passenger, for Woodbury, Swedesboro, Bridge- 
ton, Salem, Vineland, Millville, and all way stations. 

9.15 a. m., fur Cape May and all stations below Millville. 

11.45 a. m., Woodbury, Wenonah, and Glassboro accommo- 
dation. 

3-15 p. m.. mail, for Cape May and all stations below Glass- 

ro. 

3.30 p.m., passenger, for Bridgeton, Salem, Swedesboro, 
and way stations. : 

5.30 Pp. m,, passenger, for Bridgeton, Millville, Swedesboro, 
and way stations. 

6.30 p. m., Woodbury and Wenonah accommodation. 

Freight train leaves Cam:len daily, at 12 noon, 

Trains on the Bridgeton and Port Norris Railroad connect 
with the 8.15 a. m. and 3.30 p. m. trains from Philadelphia. 

WM. J. SEWELL, 
Superintendent. 


AMDEN AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD.—On and 
after May 1, 1874, trains will leave Philadelphia, from 
foot of Vine street 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Freight, with passenger car attached........ee0e..7.00 a M. 
Mail, including Sundays.........ccccscccecccecees 8.00 a. m. 
ACCOMMGOMALION os 6 cna ive ie Si 50 bye eo 5d O04 sees eb oes 3-45 p. m. 
LOCAL TRAINS. 

For May’s Landing.............+.esee. 8.00 a. M., 3.45 p. Mm. 
For Williamstown........2....e800% 8, 10,15 a. m,, 3.45 p. m. 
For Hammonton.......ccees eres 8.00 a. m., 3.45, 6.00 p. m. 
FOr AtcOad stcdeti aes towed eieres 3, 10.15 a. M., 3,45 6.00 p.m, 
For Haddonfield at 8, uo, 10,15 uw. m., 2, 3.45, 4.45, 6, 7 p.m.. 
from Philadelphia, and 11.3. p. m. from Camden, 

TRAINS LEAVE ATLANTIC CITY. 
ACCOMMOAAtION s ccis Co hs Rese CAC eras se eres o+--.6.29 a, Mm, 
Freight, with passenger car attached..........000- 11.40 a. Mm, 
Mail, including Sundays........ cece ceccecccecee 4.15 p,m. 


D. H. MUNDY, Agent. 
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NEBEKER & CO. 
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I will present a yearly subscription of this, or any other Mag- 
azine, to any purchaser of a Pure White Hair Mattress, 
manufactured atW. H. WOOD'S Curtain, Bedding and Un- 
holstery store, 1709 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Send 


for circular and references. 
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SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 


An Independent Journal, n°t the organ of any 

erson cr insututicn, but an carnest teacher of the Laws of 
Tite and Health, which includes all that relates to the Art of 
Receverirg and Preserving Health. 

Terms.— $2.00 a year in advance; sample numbers, 20 
cents ; tun copies, $15, and extra ccpy to agent, sent on trial 
as above. 
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THE NEW FLORENCE. 


PRICE, $20 below \ any other first-class 
VALUE, 30 above Sewing Machine. 


SAVED, $50 by buying the Florence. 


Every Machine Warranted. 
Special terms to clubs and dealers, 
Sevnd for circulars to the 
Florence §. M. Co., Florence, Mass., 
or 1123 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


PRETTY WOMEN always 


N G L ; S H like a neat foot, and buy noth- 
ing but ENGLISH CHAN- 
CHANNEL 22,22 


er for them. A dark line 
around the sole near the edge 
shows where the channel is cut. 


They never wear ragged. 


SEND @Fcor samples of four kinds of very fine Initial 
Paper, from 35 to 60 cents a box. Warranted 
The very best quality. 


3 ee eri 
perfect paper. 
CE NTs= Ee fy HAYCRAFT, DeSoto, Iowa. 


Fifty Receipts, and three elegant presents free, for 
twenty-five cents. S.C. HAYNES, Marion, Ky. 573 


“KDEOGR APH Y 979A new book on the artof Writing by 
e Sound; a complete system of Pho- 
netic Short Hauu—the shortest, most simple,easy,ani comprehensive, en- 
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THE CRUCICAL TEST 


of the value of a medicine is time. Does experience confirm 
the claims put forth in its favor at the outset, is the grand 
question. Applv this criterion, so simple, yet so searching, to 
‘TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. How has 
it worn? What has been its history? How does it stand to- 
day ? 

TARRANT'S SELTZER APERIENT is a household name 
throughout the United States. It is administered as a sp2- 
cific. and with success, in dyspepsia, sick headache, nervo.is 
debility. liver complaint, bilious remittents, bowel complaints 
(especially constipation) rheumatism, gout, gravel, nausea, the 
complaints peculiar to the maternal sex, and all types of in- 
flammation. So mild is it in its operation that it can be given 
with perfect safety to the feeblest child; and so agreeable is it 
to the taste, so refreshing to the palate, that children never 
refuse to take it. FOR SALE BY AIl.L DRUGGISTS. 


BEVERY LADY SHOULD HBAVEH A SET OF 


GOODRIGH’S rics HEMMERS 
TEMPERED 
Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder, Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price, 


For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. ) 205 State Street, CHIC? GO, ILL. 
tt Price, Only One Dollar.-¢% 5 H C GOODRICH {103 N.10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Imwemtor of Fho Goodrich Tuck Miarhkor. 


SCOLD AS YOU WILL, 


ladies, you can not debar the men from using tobacco; but 
you can induce them to brush their teeth with SOZODONT, 
which removes the unpleasant flavor of ‘the weed.” For 
beautifying and preserving the teeth, hardening and invigora- 
ting the gums, and correcting all wnpurities of the breath, 
SOZODONT stands unequalled. . Millions of teeth that have 
been preserved from decay vouch for its value. Too much 
care can not be taken of the teeth, and tartar should not under 
any circumstances be allowed to encrust there. The regular 
use of SOZODONT will prevent the ravages of this enemy of 
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THE REBELLION. 


BY M, W. | 


F you have ever 
been to Heath- 
dale, you will 
scarcely believe 
it possible that 
there could have 
been a rebellion 
there. 

_ The scattered 

i /ANER fh, inhabitants pro- 

UN SS JK, Weg were nounce it the 
== ° YW] NN quietest place in 

the state. ‘Once 
upon a time,” the 
shopkeepers in 
the village, think- 
ing their business 
would be affected, if the city 
became too accessible to the 
women folks, raised a little 
opposition when the farmers 
succeeded in having the rail- 
road run by Heathdale, but 
they were soon pacified, when they found this 
loss was fully made up to them, by the summer 
trade of city visitors, and Heathdale was as 
peaceful as ever. 

The railroad was completed, and an occa- 
sional train broke the general silence that per- 
vaded the place. Farmer Long insisted, how- 
ever, that the locomotive showed, by its abrupt 
whistle, that it was ashamed of disturbing the 
quiet; and never, under any circumstances, 


unless frightened into it by the waving of a 
Startling litle red flag’ © 7 
_ The rebellion began one afternoon on Farmer 
Brown's farm—the most peaceful spot to be 
found. Rob was his son, and was ten years old. 
He was too young to do any hard work, but his 
father thought hé was old enough now to com- 
mence “ being a little regular,” and not allowed 
to choose his own time for play and work; con- 
sequently, when Rob was told he must pick 
so many pecks of peas on a certain day, he 
could n't persuade his father into the belief that 
this day was the best for fishing. However, he 
picked for awhile though, thinking all the time 
his father was abusing him. | 

After dinner he made it, on his way back to 
the field, to come upon Dick, a new hand on 
the farm, and to him he poured forth his 
grievances. Now Dick was a very ignorant 
fellow, and his counsel far from wise. He told 
Rob he was too little a chap to work in the sun, 
and enumerated several cases of sunstroke— 
fearful to relate—till the foolish boy began to 
think his father was killing him, or endangering 
his life somehow. Beside all this, Dick in- 
formed him that rich men’s sons never worked 
with common farm-hands. Rob thought the 
matter over, (in a one-sided way, of course,) and 
finally decided he was a much-abused person, 
and that he would not submit to such ill usage. 
That very afternoon he started off. Yes, ran 
away from home! 

Poor, foolish boy! He persuaded himself this 
was a great thing to do. He pursued his way 
with independent step, but it was unmistakably 
hot, and he soon grew weary. With energy 
worthy of a better cause, however, he pushed 


was it prevailed upon to stop at the little station, !on; hot and tired though he was, he did not 
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stop to consider that the walking was a harder 
task than picking peas. As the afternoon wore 
on, it did not flash across his mind that he was 
not fishing, and therefore, not having his “own 
way,” after all. 

As it drew near supper time, he thought of his 
father and mother sitting down without him, and 
began to wonder where he should get his. He 
thought he must have walked fifty miles by this 
time; and seeing a pleasant farm house, a short 
distance ahead, he mustered his courage and 
inquired of a woman at the door if they wanted 
a boy to work. 

“What is your name?” asked the farmer's 
wife, for she it was he addressed. 

He was not prepared for this, and innocently 
answered “ Robert.” 

This was all she needed, for she recognized 
him before he spoke, and only wondered what 
had brought him eight miles from home. In- 
viting him into the woodshed, she went in search 
of her husband. | 

“John,” she said to him, in a low tone, 
“Farmer Brown's boy is in the shed, and I sus- 
pect he’s run away from home. Now you had 
better pretend you don't know him, and engage 
him to work, and after supper we'll drive over 
to the farm, and see them about it.” So John 
engaged Rob on trial for a week. 

Rob congratulated himself on his success, 
and decided it was a very fine thing to strike 
out for himself. He felt quite a hero, when he 
thought what an excitement there would be at 
Heathdale, when he was found missing. Little 
did he think of the sorrow his absence caused! 
_ Farmer Brown found out very soon after Rob 

had started, that he was not working in the pea 
patch, and concluded he had disobeyed him 
and gone fishing, and had not a thought but 
that he would be back for supper. But long be- 
fore supper time, he heard, from an old farmer 
who had passed Rob on the road, that his son 
was five miles from home, and perhaps more. 

The poor mother was almost distracted with 
grief, when she learned he was gone. ‘“ Perhaps 
you were too strict with him,” she said, but 
Farmer Brown would not admit that a two 
hours job was too hard for a boy ten years old. 
He ‘did think, however, that Rob had been 
spoiled by their leniency, and had had his own 
way too long for his own good. He tried to al- 
lay Mrs. Brown’s anxieties by the assurance that 
Rob could not get very far before night set in, 
and as he knew the direction the rebellious boy 
had taken, he could easily learn his where- 
‘abouts. But the poor sorrowful mother left the 


supper untasted. Her only son to leave his 
home! How could he have ever thought of 
such a thing. 

Farmer Brown did not relish his meal much, 
either, and rose from the table to harness old 
Fan, with a sad heart, to go in search of his 
runaway. 

After Rob had eaten his supper, Mrs. Smith 
told one of the hired men to show him his bed. 
Imagine his astonishment to find that the hired 
man was to share it withhim! What would 
Dick have said to this? Was it any worse to 
work with his own father’s hired man? Dick 
had said ¢ha¢ was not respectable. He was a 
little homesick, but his tired body and active 
brain soon found rest in sleep. His dreams 
were of making a great deal of money. and at 
no distant day, when he would return home and 
surprise liis parents. 

About the time farmer Brown started out, 
Farmer Smith also started off for Heathdale, 
so that they met and consulted on the roadside 
together, about the wayward son. Farmer 
Smith advised that the boy be left with him, till 
he returned of his own accord. 

“J will not let Rob work hard,” he said, “but 
I think a week of steady work and strict rules, 
will do him good. He will conclude, before the 
week is out, that his father is the best master, af- 
ter all.” 

So Rob was left, and his father turned his 
face home again. The mother spent a weary, 
sleepless night. Mother-like, if she could, she 
would have gone for Rob and carried him home 
in her arms. 

t 

Rob was awakened by daylight, the next 
morning, and had a long day’s work before 
him—for John Smith's idea of Aghz work, was 
decidedly different from Mr. Brown's, when the 
latter considered it in connection with his own 
pampered son. He tried it for three days, and 
young as Rob was, he could but contrast his 
condition with his former ease and freedom. 
He missed his home from the beginning, but 
could not bear to return, when he thovght of 
that unfinished pea-patch. He grew more and 
more ashamed of his behavior, and could final- 
ly hold in no longer; so early on the fourth 
morning, he announced to Farmer Smith his 
intention of leaving. This was not unexpected 
by the farmer, but he thought it best to still show 
no recognition of Rob, and with sternness, in 
quired, 

‘Where are you going sir?” 

This was too much for Rob; with a sob, he 
gasped, “ Home!” and the word toppled over his 
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‘pride and rebellion. Through his tears he 
poured forth the whole story, and received from 
the farmer good words of advice. Now Rob 
was frantic to get home, and as eight miles lay 
between the two farms, kind hearted Mrs. Smith 
insisted upon his being driven over, and of 
course, she got her way about it. , 

When he reached his father’s house, in his 
haste, he neglected to thank the man for driving 
him home, and even forgot to say he was sorry 
for his disobedience, but between his sobbing 
came the words “I'll never, never, never, leave 
you again!” and that satisfied Aer. His quiet 
submission in the days following was positive 
proof, to his father, of his penitence. 

Nothing was heard of the “rebellion,” except 
from Hannah, the kitchen help, who could not 
restrain the impulse sometimes, of maliciously 
calling him “ Reb” for Rob. Not till he was a 
big boy of twelve years, did he suppose such a 
fact—that his father knew all the time where he 
was the three davs he was missing. 

Rob has heaps of money now, but he did not 
gain it at Farmer Smith's farm, or by rebellion. 


—_——_—_—___-—__.—~—o 


NUMBER EIGHTEEN. 


BY HATTIE HERBERT. 


“HE stood by the raised platform, and 

4° held up the newly bottomed chair 
for inspection, but her eyes were not 
on her work, for they were resting 
on the little bunch of flowers which 
a lady, passing through the rooms, 
had given to the Matron. A simple 
bunch of flowers only, a sprig of mignonette, a 
petumia, a rose-geranium leaf, and a few pan- 
sies ; but what a new world came to the girl, as 
she stood there! The long, narrow room, with 
its rows of women and girls, all engaged in the 
same monotonous work, all dressed in ugly 
blue denim, and coarse white aprons, vanished, 
and instead, she saw a farm-house set down 
among the clover blooms, a house with wide 
open doors, and great quiet rooms. And she 
saw her father, mother, brother and sister stand- 
ing by the kitchen door, under the vine with its 
wealth of roses. In the window was a bouquet. 
She inhgled its fragrance now. The sweet per- 
fume of the pure white petumia, the penetrating 
breath of the mignonette— 

“Number Eighteen!” It was a sharp voice, 
for the Matron of the Female Department at 
the House of Correction, was noted for her 
good, firm discipline. ‘“‘ Number Eighteen, here 


is a mistake.” She spoke gentler than usual 
this time, as she noted the far away look in the 
little maid’s eyes. Taking the chair, Number 
Eighteen went back to her place, with a grieved 
look about the mouth, and a wistful look in the 
eyes which rested often on the flowers. But her 
task must be completed, two more chairs to 
finish, and it was such a hotday! The after- 
noon sun beat down remorselessly on the wall 
and closed blinds. And not one cooling breeze 
came in from the east windows. 

She thought of the well under the maple—of 
the dripping bucket—of the great trovgh, full to 
tle brim, where she and sister Jennie used to 
play before she went to the city. Ah! there her 
face darkened, and somehow her sin never 
looked so black, so evil to her before. “Jennie 
is dressed in her light calico to day,” she 
thovght; “she looks so cool and pretty with 
her blue ribbon, and hcr soft light braids, and 
| i 

Yet the girl in the blue denim had a fair face, 
with smooth dark skin, large dark eyes, and 
black hair. Her hair was knotted up now, and 
the blue dress was so unbecoming. She glanced 
down at it, and the large coarse apron, and low, 
thick shoes. And she loved beautiful things so! 
Ah! there was the pity! And so in an evil hour 
she had listened to the tempter, and was a thief. 
A hardened look came over her face, a bitter 
look, for she had seen so much of badness and 
crime in the few weeks she had been here. 
“What's the use?” she muttered; “I never 
can be any body. No one will trust me now.” 

Number Nineteen,whose cell was next to hers, 
leaned over her shoulder and spoke contemptu- 
ously of the work and the Matron. Number 
Twenty leered at her across the aisle, and made 
a face indicative of disgtst for those in atuthori- 
ty. Number Thirty passed by, and leaned her 
bold wicked face, on which was marked in 
dreadful lines, her sin and shame, close by the 
girls, and whispered words which made the hot 
blood surge over her face. She clenched her 
hands nervously, she bit her lips, and a shudder 
passed over her frame. She looked about ap- 
pealingly. Was there no way to escape from it 
all? And just then her eyes rested on the flow- 
ers. If she could only touch them, it would 
help her. She stepped to the table. It was a 
bold thing to do, for the rules were strict there. 
But somehow she felt as if she must, and yet 
she was afraid of the Matron. 

Poor weak Number Eighteen little thought 
how often the heart of that stern woman ached 
with pity for the poor sinful creatures before her, 
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who often talked and wept and prayed with|the dear old minister sounded in her ears: 


them, and with what sweet charity she thought 
of their narrow lives, so full of temptations. 

“Miss Temple”"—how her voice trembled, 
and how strangely it sounded—“ May I put 
your flowers in water?” 

The Matron looked up with her keen grey 
eye. Was the girl shirking? She thought not. 
And so she put the blossoms in her hand, and 
saw the gentle look steal over her face, and the 
tears start in her great dark eyes. And when 
the girl returned with the flowers, the Matron 
said to herself, ‘‘ Not a bad face, surely ; I must 
ask the Superintendent about her. I wonder 
why she is here ?” 

Number Eighteen’s face did not lose its hap- 
py look through all the afternoon; for, with 
eyes intent on her work, she heeded none of her 
wicked companions, and glancing now and then 
on the flowers, forgot her surroundings. Just 
as her task was completed, the bell sounded, 
and the inmates of the room marched to their 
cells. It was Saturday night, and it brought to 
them an hour's rest. But oh, the cells were so 
close and hot! Throwing herself on her narrow 
bed, Number Eighteen dreamed of a large cool 
chamber in her country home, of a clean white 
bed, of a window covered with vines, of a good- 
night kiss from the mother, of a race with 
brother Charlie up the stairs, of a merry “ good 
night, sister Fannie.” Ah! how sweet the 
name sounded, and awaking, she sat up, re- 
peating it over softly, “ Fannie, Fannie.” 

Once Fannie wore a white dress to church, 
and pink ribbons were in her hair, and at her 
throat. What did the minister say? “And let 
him that is athirst come, and whosoever will” — 
She would find it. She read the glorious words 
in the little Bible, and right there, in her narrow 
cell, she gave her heart to God, and asked Him 
to forgive her sins, and accept her as she was. 
And a great peace filled her heart, and she felt 
ready to do her work cheerfully, ready to bear 
her just sentence, ready to endure it all with His 
help—the cold glances, the sneers, the doubts 
of those who knew that Fannie had once been 
Number Eighteen. 

The world outside, once such a bright, happy 
world, full of flowers, and singing birds, looked 
a bit dark to the girl, as she leaned her head 
against the cold iron grating, but it was God’s 
world still, and over it was the blue sky, and 
the stars. And as they came out one by one, 
she looked at them with tearful eyes, and some- 
how there came before her an agonized face 
with a crown of thorns, and again the words of 
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“He was wounded for our transgressions, He 
was bruised for our iniquities.” And lying there 
on her narrow bed, many words of the sermon 
that followed came, words of hope, and trust, 
and faith. And then blessed, quiet, peaceful 
sleep came to the girl Fannie, in her bolted 
cell. 

That night the grey-haired minister of a 
country church leaned his head wearily, de- 
spondingly on his hand, as he sat by his study 
table. 

“If I only knew that my words did any 
good,” he thought; “if I could only lead some 
soul to Jesus through them.” Ah! if he only 
knew how his words, uttered so long ago, were 
helping Fannie in her cell. He will, sometime. 

Just as the stars came out that night, a young, 
frail girl came to the window, and with sad eyes, 
looked out in the night. Her face had an eager, 
wistful look, and her voice was low and sweet, 
as she softly sang, hardly conscious of the 
words :— 


‘Nearer my God to Thee! 
Nearer to Thee— 

E’en though it be a cross 
That lifteth me.”’ 


Anna Clay was a cripple, and her life seemed 
to her so useless, as she sat quietly in her room, 
day by day, wishing to do some good in the 
world. 

Mrs. Clay entered, and Anna choked down a 
rising sob, to ask are how she had en- 
joyed her ride. 

“I enjoyed it much, mv dear,” the mother 
answered—then carelessly added, ‘‘ Miss Tem- 
ple was much pleased with the bouquet you 
sent her,” 

“Did the prisoners look at it, mother?” 
asked the anxious, earnest voice. 

“I don't know child; I'm sure. 
a hard-looking set.” 

The temporary brightness faded out of Anna's 
face. She had hoped to do a little good that 
day. Although in much pain, she managed to 
get out in the yard among her flowers, saying, 
“ May be, mother, it will make some one better 
to see them.” And now of course the hard- 
looking set had not looked at them. 

But sometime, in His own good, tender way, 
He will tell the whole story to Anna, and her 
sad, weary look will then have passed away, as 
His ways are made clear, and she sees His love 
and goodness, and how she has been made 
part of a plan to lead a soul to Him. 


They were 
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BY LAURA M. BALLIETT. 


‘T was a lovely June morning, and bright 

The sun arose, flooding the earth with its light ; 

The flowers oped their petals and drank in the 
dew, 

And scattered their fragrance sahetever they 
grew. 

The day had been chosen by Flora, their Queen, 

To have a procession of flowers on the green. 

At earliest dawn they assembled in bands, 

From the cold northern regions and mops 
lands. 

The Blue-bells all rung with the Hare-bells a 
chime, 

To welcome the flowers from every clime ; 

A Rocket then quickly ascended in air, 

To announce that Queen Flora quite soon would 
be there ; 

Then a herald came forth, and a Trumpet-flow- 
er blew, - 

Saying “Queen Flora cometh and calleth for 
you.” 

Then came the Queen clad in her royal array, 

Rose and Lily her maidens of honor that day ; 

Queen Flora was lovely and fair to behold, 

Her eyes were of azure, her hair like pale gold; 

On her dainty'white hands were the Fairy-gloves 
neat, 

She wore Lady-slippers upon her small feet ; 

In her hand was a Golden Rod; one maiden 
bore 

The bright Crown Imperial, 
wore ; 

A Cardinal-flower, high in office, stood there, 

The Cross of Jerusalem, bright did he wear. 

Next came an old flower, who a large Monk’ S- 
hood wore, 

In a Box, in his right hand, the King-cup he 
bore ; 

Then came Poly-anthus, and close at her side, 

With sad step and slow, came the young Mourn- 
ing-bride ; 

Ragged Robin then followed ; 
pass, 

He had in his hand a Poor-man’'s-weather-glass ; 

Then Sweet William came, and I quickly took 
note 

Of the Bachelor's buttons, he had on his coat; 


she sometimes 


Dan D. Lion came next in his yellow coat 


dressed, 
A Horse-chestnut riding, right onward he 
pressed ; 
And Jack-in-the-pulpit, appeared to be ready 
To give Dan a lecture, if he were not steady ; 


as I saw him | 4 
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Miss Touch-me-not now fairly quivered ‘with 
fear, 

And timidly said « Oh, pray do not come near!” 

The Sensitive plant seemed to shrink from the 
sight 

Too fearful to take any real delight; 

Hand in hand, with Forget-me-not, Mignonette 
came, 

Geranium followed, with heart all aflame : 

The Violet blue and the Daisy so sweet, 

Came tripping along with such delicate feet: 

The Rose, Shamrock and Thistle then greeted 
the Queen, 

From Scotland, old England and Ireland so 
green; 

The Sunflower so bright cast his rays all sential 

And the pure snowball scattered her flakes on 
the ground. 

And many a lovely flower followed in time— 

Too many to have all their names in the rhyme. 

Then Flora’s bell rung, and they paid homage 
due 

To Flora so charming and lovely to view. 

She made an address and desired them to go 

And brighten the brown earth, where e’er they 
could grow ; 

She told them to blossom for rich and for poor, 

And spring in their beauty around every door ; 

She sent them on missions of mercy and love, 

To cheer all Earth's children wherever they 
rove, 

And when Four-o'clock came, they all fled away 

To their own native hedges and gardens so gay. 

And when they were gone, Queen Flora came 
near, 

And told me to write this for those who are here, 


————_—___—_ >_<. 
“OUR GIRLS;” 
A STORY OF THE PANIC, 


BY ANNIE R. JOHNSON, 


— 


He CHAPTER IV. 
= ,CHOOL Number Two” was at the 
‘+ East end of the village. It was a 
low, one-story brick building, used 
for primary and intermediate grades. 
The building at West-end was far 
more pretentious, and boasted the 
name of “ High School” in this vil- 
lage of about five thousand. 

Lu’s first experience as teacher need not be 
recounted. Suffice it to say, that they cost her 
some sleepless nights, and many a hearty “cry” 
in private. Her youth and long acquaintance 
among the children of the place, were found to 
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be serious hinderances in the path of her suc- 
cessful course as a teacher. She felt sadly, the 
truth of the saying, “A prophet is not without 
honor, save in his own country.” Having the 
reputation of being somewhat of a “romp,” she 
found, on the first day, that her pupils were 
ready to take advantage of their familiarity. 
More than this, Miss Millie Washburn was 
greatly loved by both patrons and children, and 
there was a direct opposition to any thing that 
looked like innovatian upon the long established 
practices of Lu’s predecessor. So, altogether, 
the young teacher had a pretty hard time of it. 
However, she was not the one to be defeated. 
True, she could have a “good cry” in private, 
as we said, but after it, came decision. ‘Is it 
possible, Lucinda Linden, that this is you crying 
over the matter?” she would say to herself. 
“Fie, fie! where is your spirit?” and dashing 
away the tears, she would begin again with re- 
newed earnestness, thinking and planning. She 
threw her whole soul into her work, and by the 
strong magnetic and psychologic power, latent 
in her nature, she made even the circumstances 
of her defeat become the servitors of her will, 
and finally earned a well-deserved success. 
Through all these dark days, she found the 
advice of her own instructor, Mr. Maitland, in- 
valuable aids. Her naturally off-hand bearing 
and expression, gradually began to assume an 
air of dignity and composure, without losing 
any of their originality. She displayed a self- 
centered strength. There was, in fact, such an 
intensity of thought and action, crowded into 
those first few weeks, that she developed very 
rapidly. Is it not Shakespeare who says ?— 


“We live in deeds, not years—in thoughts, not breaths.”’ 


So Lu's seventeenth birthday found her much 
more of a woman, in heart and mind, than she 
otherwise would have been. But a word about 
the school. 

It was chiefly composed of children from the 
ages of five to fourteen, numbering, in all, about 
forty. After once establishing her authority, it 
was very pleasant and interesting, and the old 
feeling of prejudice was steadily giving away to 
one of honest affection—for Lu really had a very 
winning way among children. Among the pu- 
pils was a tall colored boy, of seventeen. He 
was kept as a sort of a “chore-boy,” by a fam- 
ily named Rice. This family was wealthy, but 
coarse and ignorant, and poor Jeff Rogers had 
a hard life there, so it was whispered among the 
neighbors. 

Now Jeff would have been the drollest object 


conceivable, had it not been for a sad light, 
which always lay in his great, wide eyes. These 
gave “character” to his whole countenance. 
There was a far-away look in them, which made 
one think of the tone exiles in Babylon. Did 
he guess, as by some unconscious intuition, that 
there, away toward the south, were the sunny 
slopes of his own land, and with inexpressible 
longing, (which was a prayer in the ear of God,) 
looked away toward his native country? We 
know not, but Jeff was quite different from 
most of his race—lacking the spirit of mirth, or 
jovial indifference, characterizing so many of 
them. 

“Miss Millie” (in this village school, the 
teacher was nearly always called by her first 
name,) had discovered a rare taste for drawing 
in the boy, and had given him extra lessons in 
the art. In the course of time, he had come to 
almost worship the beautiful girl. But a sad 
part of our story remains yet to be told. 

School had been in session about a month, 
when the “silver cord,” which bound her sweet 
life to the earth, was “loosed’’—the “ golden 
bowl broken”—and Millie Washburn was no 
more, 

The sorrow of her former pupils was deep 
and touching. It was the first time many of 
them had looked upon death, and consequently 
there was that indescribable feeling of awe and 
dread one experiences, when coming in contact 
with it for the first time. Ah! the dear, young 
hearts had not yet learned that— 


“The living are the only dead; 
The dead live—nevermore to die; 
And often when we mourn them fled, 
They never were so nigh." 


This lesson, in their schoo] of Life, was com- 
ing nearer—nearer ! 

The funeral was on Sabbath afternoon, at five 
o'clock. Lu had arranged to meet her pupils, 
and pass in procession to the house. A separate 
room was reserved for them. 

Before the coffin was closed, the children 
passed slowly around, taking a last look at the 
loved teacher. Ah! how the full hearts seemed 
bursting, as the little, eager faces peered tender- 
ly into the still, beautiful face of the dead! 
Jeff was the last. He stood, gazing long and 
intently upon the quiet sleeper, then, placing a 
bouquet of lovely white flowers reverently on 
the lid, slowly passed out. This mute tribute to 
her memory, which cost him all his spending- 
money fora month, brorght tears to the eyes 
of many, less thoughtful than he. 
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The little cemetery was so near, that the 
children walked, reaching the grounds as soon 
as the carriages. After the service was read, 
each one of her former pupils stepped forward, 
dropping a spray of white flowers into the opcn 
grave. Yes—and many, many tears, wet the 
upturned turf at their feet. 


‘Oh pure in heart! from thy sweet dust shall grow 
Lilies, upon whose petals shall be written 
‘‘ Ave Maria”’ in characters of gold!” 


The sun was just dropping down behind the 
high hills in the west. One long ray—like the 
smile of God—fell just across the new, fresh 
mound, glorifying the mourners’ tears. Slowly 
and sadly they took their leave. Lu was passing 
out of the gate with Alf, when, looking around,she 
saw Jeff still kneeling at the head of the grave. 
She asked her cousin to walk on, while she went 
back to speak to him. 

The dusk shadows fell deeper and deeper 
around them! Still they lingered there, talking 
over her grave, of Aer. The boy told all his 
struggles to be good—all his hard iife in the 
family where he lived, (Jeff was an orphan)— 
and all she had been to him. 

“ An’ Miss Lu, 'pears to me's if I never would 
care to be good any more—if ‘twan’'t for meet- 
in’ her up there,” as his eyes turned reverently 
upward. 

“Oh Jeff, do be comforted! Just think! She 
has been in Heaven two days! Why, my boy, 
that is worth a whole lifetime of sorrow here, 
and we must try and not miss it! I will help 
you all I can.” 

With many such words they parted; and as 
each took a separate way through the darkness, 
they felt very near the great heart of the Father. 
Even in sorrow, this sweet memory of Millie 
Washburn seemed to form 


“A link between 
This real world and that unseen— 
That land beyond the tide.” 


* * % % % *% *% *% * 


Weeks and months flew rapidly by. Lu 
came to be spoken of as “a very successful 
teacher,” and retained her position permanent- 
ly . She had, up to this time, continued her 
studies with Mr. Maitland, using her spare hours 
for preparation and recitation, so her time was 
well occupied. 

The spring was already somewhat advanced. 
The new grave in the cemetery had not yet 
mossed over, but the first sweet flowers of spring 


were placed upon it each day, by the hands of 
grateful children. Lu gave her school a short 
vacation. She, herself, needed rest. 

The girls had wondered if Harry would 
spend his vacation at home, but a letter stated 
that he would defer his coming, and save the 
expense, till the summer came. This seemed 
quite reasonable, since the time was so short. 
They were much encouraged by the tone of his 
last few letters, and already felt repaid for their 
self-denials on his behalf. 

One evening, about this time, Lu went to visit 
her sick friend—Mrs. Katie. The poor woman 
was but just able to sit up. The girls had been 
constant in their attentions, but for a week, Lu 
had been too busy to come around. Mike had 
returned some time before, as the factory had 
resumed work. His great heart overflowed 
with gratitude toward Lu, for her care of his 
Katie, during his absence. He even begged 
the girl to take a portion of his hard-earned 
wages, which she as stoutly refused, saying 
that she had received her reward in seeing them 
happy again. After making a short visit, she 
returned, to prepare her Latin for the evening 
lesson. 

Turning a corner hastily, who should stand 
before her but Edwin Winters, with his immacu- 
late shirt-front and other unquestionable accom- 
plishments. 

“Why, Miss Lu! Glad to see you! Delight- 
ed!” and she was forced to return the conven- 
tional hand-shake. 

“Twas not aware you were in town.” 

“Oh yes! Our vacation is short, but then, 
any place is less stupid than at college! Yes, I 
ran down here to uncle Raymond's for a breath- 
ing spell,” . 

“ Did you leave my brother well?” 

“Quite well, Miss Lu,” and with a few more 
common-place remarks, she excused herself, 
and passed on. 

In the evening she went to recite, arranging 
for her father to call for her. When she came 
home she found Nellie up in their room, weep- 
ing. It was some time before Lu could suc- 
ceed in getting at the cause of her tears. She 
seemed more angry than sad. 

“To think he would dare to,” said the indig- 
eant girl, sobbing again. | 

“Dare what? Who was it?” and finally 
the whole come out. 

Edwin Winters had been there, and with the 
most astonishing assurance had proffered his 
love to Nellie, never dreaming but that his 
wealth and manners would gain his suit. She, 
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in her turn, was grieved and indignant, but felt 
humbled at the same time. 

“What could I have done, Lu, to give him 
any reason to think I would or could accept 
him?” 

“ Nothing—nothing, my child! 
will teach him a lesson! 
right for his presumption.” 

So, they saw no more of him, during his stay 


in the village. He left before the week was out. 
{To be continued.] 


There! it 
Served him quite 


FAMILIAR TALKS ABOUT TREES. 


BY A. H. WIDNEY. 


ROFRIAG, About the Ash. 

pporanists call the ash family of 
- trees, Fraximus. The word is from 
the Greek word jphraxts, which 
means a hedge. Some of the vari- 
eties of ash have been used for the 
purpose of making hedges, and ex- 
cept for the want of thorns, there is 
no reason why the ash should not make an ex- 
cellent fence. A sprout of white ash may be 
cut nearly off, and laid down, as hedge trim- 
mers do with the Osage Orange, and it will 
grow as though nothing had interfered with it. 
These sprouts will grow very rapidly, and send 
out many branches. 

There are five or six species of the ash tree. 
The most valuable is the white ash. It hasa 
long Latin name acuminata, which means that 
the leaves are tapering, and in a sharp point. 
This is the method taken to distinguish it from 
other trees of the same family. These leaves 
hang by a long stem to the small branches, are 
a very bright green on the upper side, and have 
a lighter shade on the under side, produced by 
a kind of powder, which will rub off when 
handled. The edges of the leaf are but very 
slightly notched. But while some people might 
look at the leaves of the white ash, in order to 
know what kind of tree it is, 1 should consult 
the bark. In the young tree, this is quite 
smooth, but as the tree grows older, it becomes 
ridgy, and in the large trees, of a grey color. 
These ridges may be somewhat broken, but ex- 
tend quite regularly along the stem of the tree. 

The wood of the white ash is used for a vari- 
ety of purposes. If the ancients used it for 
hedges, the moderns frequently use it for rail 
fences. It splits freely, is easily handled on ac- 
count of its lightness; lasts well on account of 
its dryness ; and will not, like the tough white- 
oak, bend out of shape. — 


If I wished a good cheery fire, without too 
great heat, I should build it of the wood of the 
white ash. It burns when green, quite as well 
as most other timber when dry, its bark pro- 
ducing the whitest and most feathery ashes you 
Can imagine. | 

The handles of all our spades, pitchforks, 
hoes and rakes, are made from the young trees, 
called second growth, while an excellent and 
durable article of flooring is manufactured from 
the older trees. The frame-work of machinery, 
when lightness and strength are desired, are 
usually made from this tree. 

There is another variety growing throughout 
the west, which we used to call blue ash, a pe- 
culiarity of which was, that the young shoots 
were square instead of round. The wood is 
softer than the white ash, the bark scaly, and 
the leaves a lighter green. 

Another species is called fraximus sambuct 
Fol, that is, ash with elder-shaped leaves. It 
is commonly called black ash. | 

Then there is the fraximus juglandifolia, or 
ash with walnut-shaped leaves, known as swamp 
ash. It is a very tall tree, growing in the “‘ swales” 
or swamps of the western woods. The vw:ood, 
when split into pieces and pounded with a sledge 
or axe, will cleave into thin splits, separating 
the yearly growths. It used to be woven into 
baskets by the Indians, who took great pride 
in coloring the splits before weaving them to- 
gether. Black, red, and yellow were the prin 
cipal colors used. A kind of chain bottom, 
very durable and elastic, is made from these 
splits, only allowing them to be somewhat wider 
than when intended for baskets. The hoops 
for flour barrels are also from the same kind 
of ash, allowing several years growth in the 
thickness of each hoop. 

When you make your garden, you will prob- 
ably grasp a hoe handle, a rake handle, and a 
spade handle, each of white ash, smooth and 
tough. You can thus be reminded of what we 
owe to the ash tree, in our daily occupations. 

RE ene ere Cena ee 

EFFECTS OF COLD AND WARMTH.—A man 
at Lock Haven, Pa., last winter found a wasps 
nest, with its occupants all frozen to death. He 
was heedlessly throwing it about, when one of 
the insects fell down the back of hisneck. The 
warmth revived the little yellow jacket, a sudden 
glow suffused the man’s face, and he commenced 
undressing in a hurried manner, talking to him- 
self all the while with great volubility and ani- 
mation. He has since altered his opinion as to 


‘the effect of cold on wasps. 
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‘““‘PROFESSOR DIMPLETON, I BELIEVE? ” 


STARTING OUT; , 
A STORY OF THE OHIO HILLS. 


BY ALEXANDER CLARK. 


Author of “ Schoolday Dialogues,” ‘‘The Gospel in the 
Trees,” “ The Old Log Schoolhouse,’’ “ Workday 
Christianity,” &'c., &c. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
c The Arrest. 


—=)9 Professor Dimpleton and Hector 
Bond were riding through the woods 
one morning in June, they observed 
two strangers on horseback, off a 
little from the road, as if waiting for 
comrades to join them in a journey. 
Dimpleton was on his way toward 
the Ohio, where he expected to board the up- 
river steamboat about noon, and thence, by 
packet and railway, to return east. This was 
intended to be his farewell jaunt from the settle- 
ment; and at the thought of losing his stvlish 
friend, Hector was unusually solemn and quiet. 
Possibly, however, there was another cause for 
his despondent spirits. Although the sun was 
shining clear, there were shadows in the way 
darker than those of the trees. 

The strangers were evidently watching the 
two young men. No sooner had they passed, 
than the unknown horsemen emerged from 
their rendezvous, and followed Dimpleton and 
Bond, with an air of business, which at first 


annoyed and afterward alarmed the Professor 
and his companion. Ina few minutes, the older 
and stouter of the two strangers, by this time 
close alongside, reined his horse to a halt, and 
accosting Dimpleton, said, 

“ Professor Dimpleton, I believe ?” 

“That is my name, sir,” said the Professor, 
with considerable agitation. 

“Then consider yourself my prisoner; I am 
the sheriff of this county.” Whereupon he 
drew a formidable-looking document from his 
pocket, and read the warrant for the arrest of 
both Dimpleton and Bond. At hearing his 
name in this connection, Bond touched his fleet 
horse with the spur, and was off at full gallop 
down the road, leaving the Professor under ar- 
rest in the company of his captors. By this 
time the second deputy joined the group from a 
cross-road, and seeing young Bond on the oft- 
stretch, pursued him in a chase, which became 
exciting enough to the morose young gentleman 
who, in other days, had ‘gloried in cutters and 
bells on the highway. The fugitive was over- 
taken in an hour, and conducted to the office of 
‘Squire McCurdy, where, after a preliminary 
trial, his case was referred to the higher court 
for further investigation. 

Dimpleton, when he saw the situation, under- 
took to explain, He did not venture any apolo- 
gies or opinions until he came face to face with 
the Justice. Then, summoning his singing- 
school starchiness and tone, he said, 
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“May it please the court, but this is a good | as might well be feared. It was hard on Hector 
joke, I say. Why, bless my soul-ah! How could- | Bond to be thus suddenly humiliated before the 
ah intelligent gentlemen have perpwetwated | very world he worshiped. But there was no 
such a ludicrous mistake? I am sure-ah I shall| help for it. He had started out boldly in this 
not be detained, howevah, as I have some im-| course of conduct. He rushed with open eyes 
pawtant cngagements in the East-ah, and fur- | and jingling bells into the way of sinners; and 
ther—” now that the snow was changed to mud, and 

“You can consider yourself engaged in this|the crisp and sparkling air to the damp and 
State, for the present, Professor Dimpleton,” said | heavy mists of a prison, who was to blame but 
the Justice. himself? The way of the transgressor is hard, 

“Why, my dear sir, excuse me, I say, but! and the reward of the transgressor is harder 
this is an unpwecedented affair. I hope you! still. Proverbs and promises which had never 
will not force me to pwotest against this unwar-| meant more than sound, now cut to the quick 
rantable pwoceeding —” as neglected truths. Of what avail a glowing 

“It is quite a warvant-able proceeding, Pro-| reputation now? There comes a time when 
fessor,” said the Justice, pointing to the docu- ; character alone is.the stay and comfort of the 
ment which the sheriff held in his hand, stamped _ soul. Hector Bond shall now have an opportu- 
with the official seal, and bearing an ominous nity to reflect upon his own deliberate choices 
signature. “You may as well submit to this and preferences in life, and to scan his own past 
business, without making matters worse by any , conduct from earliest motive, to outmost and 
attempt at innocence.” And the proud Profes-| latest act. His dashing cutter is in the mud 
sor was quieted. His shallow professions were | again, and the weather lowers with portent of 
pitiful indeed. Practice is the substantial pic-| deeper mire. Bells and dash and crack of whip 
ture that crowds to the surface, under the pho- | at starting out, may lead to grief and thrall and 
tography of the sun, while mere pretention fades , rueful silence further on. 
utterly away. 

Allen Ripton was brought up standing, also, 
on a similar warrant, and the three were ar- 
raigned together to answer the charge of manu- 
facturing and circulating counterfeit coin. Rip- 
ton was silent and stubborn, his only comfort 
seeming to be in the more than commonly rap- 
id motion of his huge jaws, in chewing tobacco, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
The Trial. 


At the trial, the following week, the accumu- 
lated evidence brought forward by the prosecu- 
tion was overwhelming and conclusive. The 
defence could set nothing against it to stand for 
a moment. The false coin, the circulars, the 

a great quid of which filthy weed he rolled as a|/ implements and links of ownership, and as- 
precious morsel under his tongue. His eyes’ surances of use, with circumstantial incidents 
were restless and weak, almost to tears, for he | were so ample that all attempted explanations 
was the coward of the clan, coarse, dull andj but added to the significance of the terrible facts 
afraid. His prostration at the quarterly meeting | in hand. The meerschaum pipe and its stem 
began now to have explanation, in the gradual | were matched ; the broken knife found its exact 
development of these ugly facts. His sin was | counterpart of blade with the connected history 
coming to the surface and finding him out. His; pertaining thereto, all in a straight-forward nar- 
conviction of conscience at the meeting was but | ration from the lips of Dan'l Malone, which no 
the forerunner of the outward condemnation | cross-questioning for an instant confrsed. The 
which now threatened him with the penalty of | prisoners themselves were astonished at the dis- 
broken law. closures of that hour. The very traces they had 
The excitement in the neighborhood, conse- | especially sought to destroy were all standing 
quent upon these important arrests, was already | ovt like index-fingers, pointing straight to their 
intense. The trial was fixed for the next week, | guilty breasts. | 
the time of the regular session of the criminal The counsel for the defence, a shrewd and 
court of the district. Until the day set for the! ambitious attorney from another state, whose 
investigation, the prisoners were remanded to/ services had been secured under promise of 
the county jail, each being consigned to a sep-| handsome fees, could do nothing with the array 
arate cell, where there could be no possible com- | of facts against his special client, Hector Bond. 
munication between them. It was a severe] In the midst of his discomfiture, Miss Peekins, 
ordeal, but the crime was among the most hein-| who sat fanning herself in the gallery, was ob- 
ous known to the law, and its penalty was such | served to pass a slip of paper to the counsel for 
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the defence, which, carefully reading, he folded 
away in his pocket. At this juncture, Nimrod 
Turner was on the stand, when the following 
colloquy occurred : 

Counsel for Defence.—“ Where were you, 
when Daniel Malone entered the cave?” 

Witness.— Standing just outside, sir.” 

C. D.—" How near were you to the en- 
trance?” 

W.—“ Within about ten feet, I guess.” 

C. D.—" You ‘guess,’ do you, on oath ?” 

At this question, Miss Peekins giggled out- 
right, and said “sakes-a-marcy,” and fanned 
herself vigorously, looking about with lanky 
“ehe's!” “oho's!” and “aha’s!” playing hide- 
and-seek among the wrinkles of her face. 

“Yes, sir,” retorted Nimrod, “I guess when 
I’ve no better rule. I could risk a guess that 
you are an upstart; but if you was measured 
exact you'd mighty nigh turn out a fool.” 

Nimrod forgot himself and behaved badly, 
which was exactly what his questioner wished. 
The examination, however, went on, 

C. D.—‘ How long did Daniel Malone remain 
in the cave?” 

W.—“1 had no watch to time him, sir.” 

C. D.—“ About how long ?” | 

W.—‘ You want me to ‘guess’ again, do 
you?” 

C. D.—“ You may guess at the time.” 

W.—" About twenty minutes, sir.” 

C. D.—“ Are these the identical articles’— 
showing the bowl of the meerschaum pipe, 
the handbills and the broken knife-blade— 
‘“‘which Daniel Malone brought out from the 
cave that night?” 

W.— 1 believe the pipe and knife-blade to 
be the same, sir; as to the bills, they are of the 
same lot, and may or may not be the very 
same.” 

Cc. D.—“ Did you hear any sound, or make 
any discovery yourself, while Daniel Malone 
was inthe cave?” 

W—* 1 decline to answer that question.” 

“Aha, ehe, goodness-sakes!” a grasshopper 
squeak and a rapid fanning in the gallery. 

C. D.—“ lL appeal to the court to decide wheth- 
er the question is not a proper one?” 

The Court.—“ It is a proper question.” 

Cc. D.—“ Then I repeat it; Did you make 
any discovery yourself, while Daniel Malone 
was in the cave?” 

W.—* 1 did, sir.” | 

Cc. D.— What was it? Be particular.” 

W.—"A charred piece of a letter, tossed 
along at my feet by the wind.” 


Cc. D.—“ From what direction was the wind 
blowing ?” 

W.—* Not out of the cave, sir.” 

Cc. D—"1 expect an answer to my ques- 
tion. From what direction was the wind blow- 
ing?” 

W.— From the west, sir, from across the top 
of the hill above the cave.” . 

C. D.—" Was there any writing on the frag- 
ment of letter?” 

W.— Nothing complete.” 

C. D.—“ What was there in part ?” 

W.—" C-y-r-u-s—H_-a-r-t—'s—G-r-o-v-e.” 

“ Sakes-alive, oho!” and a ray of light from 
the lantern face behind the fan in the gallery. 

This bit of evidence produced quite a sensa- 
tion among the spectators, and all eyes were 
turned toward Cyrus Hartley and Dan'l Ma- 
lone, who occupied a seat together in the rear 
of the court-room. The imported attorney was 
almost beside himself with delight, at this turn 
in affairs. Although the revelation did not af- 
ford relief to his client, it seemed to involve 
another party, and there was possibly a chance 
to detect an error in the indictment, or at least 
to stay the proceedings. , 

“May it plaze the court, and wud ye’s call 
Misther Epsomhammer?” It was Dan’ Ma- 
lone, forgetful of the dignities of the place, and 
intent on having something heard, which even 
Cyrus could not imagine for the moment. The 
examination was. suspended, and Martin Ep- 
somhammer came forward, edging his way to 
the front through the dense crowd of people. 

Being-sworn, Martin Epsomhammer testified 
that the caye was on his land, near the line, and 
that on the day preceding the discovery of the 
counterfeit money and implements, he had been 
with Cyrus Hartley for several hours, whom he 
had employed to run a boundary line on that 
side of his premises. They had stood together 
on the top of the ridge within a few rods of the 
cave, without suspecting its location or contents ; 
and he remembered distinctly that Cyrus had 
made a calculation in the woods upon the back 
of a letter, having incautiously left his usual 
memorandum book at home that morning. 
The mysterious paper was here called for, and 
when produced by the counsel for the defence, 
it was identified as a portion of the letter used 
in the way above stated. And so, half forget- 
fully, Cyrus himself, while yet in the woods, 
had destroyed his own record, and unconscioes- 
ly exposed himself to this suspicion of partici- 
pation in the doings of the cave. Epsomham- 
mer’s word was pure gold in the community, 
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and his testimony was considered entirely 
satisfactory in the case, and the trumpeted 
charge was instantly dismissed by the court, 
much to the disappointment of the ambitious 
lawyer and the spry spinster, who had in some 
covert manner come into possession of the cir- 
cumstance and the paper, through her familiar- 
ity at the miller's. But her effort to ruin young 
Hartley was a most signal failure, and her 
“aha! ehe!” went for nought. It now ap- 
peared, upon further inquiry, that a secret deter- 
mination had been entertained for weeks, to 
compromise Hartley, in order to divert attention 
from the guilty parties, and that Miss Peekins, 
and some of the Riptons, had been: busy with 
the scheme, risking money and honor in the 
forlorn hope of destroying the innocent to shield 
the guilty. Cyrus was all the while conscious 
of certain secret movements involving his good 
name; but never until now-.had he fathomed 
the conspiracy. He had made no preparation 
for defence, because he knew no wrong nor felt 
any weakness. He was simply conscious that 
he was a man, notwithstanding the vague opin- 
ions and muttering criticisms of others. He 
just kept on in-the even tenor of his way, with- 
out seeking to unravel unwelcome problems, or 
even wondering at the methods of opposing 
forces. And at last, easily, calmly and without 
a tremor or blush, he faced the frowning mis- 
chief, and it vanished as a broken bubble at the 
touch of his breath. Cyrus Hartley was vindi- 
cated without any word of his own, and without 
any management on his part. The honest soul 
is always safe; and even when assailed falsely 
or maliciously, can well afford to wait the in- 
evitable logic of facts. 

The trial terminated on the second day, in 
the conviction of Dimpleton and Ripton, who 
were sentenced to the penitentiary for ten years 
each. But by some technical flaw in the chain 
of evidence, detected under the magic power of 
quick-silver or quicker gold, Hector Bond’s case 
was continued from term to term, his rich rela- 
atives entering bail in large sums for his ap- 
pearance. But his conditioned liberty was sorest 
prisonage. His ,well-feed attorney managed 
to secure one postponement after another, until 
the public feeling against Bond had measure- 
ably subsided, and the dashing young fellow be- 
gan to be dropped from the people’s thought, 
as he had long before been dropped from their 
esteem. But Bond's experience had effectually 
humbled him. He lived in constant terror of 
arrest and incarceration. 


prison ; every neighbor was a secret detective ; 
the light of life had fled. May we trace his bi- 
ography forward:a little? We promise to return 
to Cyrus and Anne, and to follow Dan'l Malone 
in another chapter, which may be sunnier than 
this. In exactly one year from the day when. 
Hector Bond and Dimpleton parted company, 
the one a mortgaged soul to his father’s house, 
and the other a hand-cuffed culprit for the State’s 
prison, this proud young man of the cutter and 
bells was in the grasp of another avenger who 
knew no bribes, and who allowed no postpone- 
ments. Consumption was hurrying him, tremb- 
ling and afraid, toward the land of shadows. 
During his illness he made confession of his 
misdeeds, and became genuinely penitent. He 
sent for Cyrus Hartley, to talk with him about 
the future. The young surveyor, it might as well 
be acknowledged, was himself a child in the 
Gospel faith. Secular things had absorbed his 
thought to the exclusion of the spiritual. And 
now Hector, with pale, pleading lips, was inqui- 
ring the way over the dark hills and into the 
infinite beyond. Why had Cyrus so long de- 
layed taking the heavenly bearings? He had 
studied the earth’s movements, and could cal- 
culate the boundaries of zones, and the lines of 
the world’s seasons from pole to pole; but the 
way to paradise was yet a mysterious and doubt- 
ful way! Hector is unconsciously preaching to 
Cyrus, and the preaching shall not be in vain. 
Martin Epsomhammer, the old man who blun- 
ders with grammar, is a scholar indeed in the 
philosophy of salvation; Cyrus sends for him, 
and he becomes a regular attendant at the bed- 
side of the repentant prodigal. The simple 
prayers of this venerable servant of God are. 
the dearest sounds within the room ; for Heaven 
comes down with angel. and balm and all beau- 
ty like New Jerusalem round about, as the old 
man prays. Anne Cameron is a frequent visit- 
or, now, and she. always brings flowers in her 
hand, smiles of pitying love on her face, and 
the very spirit of Christ in her presence. She 
talks to Hector, and assures him of full rest in 
the Saviour in answer to his earnest faith. She 
has not studied the theology of books; but she 
has felt the precious grace of her Lord, and she 
talks about it in her own good way. Hector 


‘understands, and is strengthened. A minister 


of mercy is Anne Cameron, touching the whole 
room into order and comeliness, and moving 
everywhere in an atmosphere of peace, such 
only as heaven can bestow. All this experience 


His sleep brought no | is Hector Bond's trial ; where human law came 


rest or refreshing. The whole world was a! short and was at loss, divine law with divine 
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Then she went on down stairs, and through 
the little entry into the sitting room. She left 
the door just the least way open, so as to hear 
Robbie, if he should call; and then she sat 
and clear into the heart of Hector Bond, and | down by the table, and, drawing the great bas- ’ 
when the leaves were fading, and the scarlet: ket of mending toward her, began to work. 
flamed in banners along the hills, Hector Bond | Uncle Will came in with a neighbor, and old 
passed from the world, acquitted in Christ | Mrs. Flint called to ask for a receipt—so there 


love for the emergency, reached down, and 
while the sin is covered, the sinner is saved. 
When the summer's sun was abroad over all | 
the hills, the sun of Righteousness shone full 


Jesus. 
[To be continued. ] 
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THE RIGHT SIDE. 


BY ISAAC W. SANBORN, 
What if the morning lowers, 
And clouds obscure the sun? 
The sky may yet be clear and bright, 
Before the day is done: 
The right side 
Is the bright side 
Of every week begun. 


There is nothing gained by doubting, 
And giving way to fear ; 
The world’s successful workers 
Are those who persevere : 
The right side 
Is the bright side 
"T is courage gives us cheer! 


Let us then be hopeful, 
In everything we do; 
And whether light or gloom prevails, 
To ourselves be true: 
The right side 
Is the bright side, 
All our life-way through. 


HOW ROBBIE WENT TO SLEEP. 


BY MARY L. BOLLES BRANCH. 
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SOBBIE'S mother put him to bed ear- 
‘) ly, gave him his jumping-jack for 
> company, kissed down each little 
eye-lid, and then left him to go to 
sleep by himself. 

“Stay and tell me stories, mam- 
ma!” he called after her. But his 
mamma, who was already half way down the 
stairs, answered back, 

“Not to-night, darling, I'm too busy. You 
have the jumping-jack for company, and the 
pretty moonlight, too, so be a good boy and go 
right to sleep.” 
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was a good deal of talking going on, and plen- 
ty to attend to. 

Up stairs Robbie, lying in his bed, watched 
the white moonlight on the floor, and wondered 
where the moon was. He felt lonesome, and 
pulled the string of the jumping-jack two or 
three times, so that its heels flew up to its head, 
but it did not look so funny as it had in the day 
time. 

“This aint any company for me,” said Rob- 
bie to himself, rather drearily. “I wish I could 
go to sleep.” 

But as often as he closed his eyes they flew 
wide open again, and instead of growing sleep- 
ier, he grew more and more wide awake. His 
new kite, that Uncle Will had just made him, 
stood by the window where he could see it. 
Robbie hab never had a kite before—for he was 
only a little four-year-old boy—but this was all 
his own, and Uncle Will had promised to help 
him fly it the next day. It was a long time to 
wait. 

“I wonder if I could n't fly it now, out of the 
window,” thought Robbie—and he slipped soft- 
ly out of bed, and went to his treassre. 

The window was an easy one to open, even 
for a little boy, and Robbie knew how to push 
the button that held it up. He climbed into a 
chair and put the kite out, holding it by the 
string. There was a little air stirring, enough 
to make it flop now and then against the side 
of the house. And fora little while Robbie was 
quite happy, flying it in the moonlight, even if it 
did hang straight down, instead of going up to 
the sky. 

But by-and-by his small hands were tired, so 
he drew it in, Oh! if Robbie’s mamma had 
known how her little boy was leaning out of 
the window, in the night, how quick she would 
have darted up the stairs! Robbie drew it in, 
and closed the window. There he was again, 
alone in the moonlight, wide awake, and he 
did n't know what to do. 

“Guess I'll go down stairs to mamma,” he 
thought ; and his little soft feet stole softly down 
step by step. He could see the light shining, 
where the door was set slightly ajar, and he 
heard the voices. 
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“If I goin, Uncle Will will carry me on his 
shoulder,” he said: to himself—but just then he 
heard the neighbor's voice. It was ‘Squire 
Grimm, who lived next door, and Robbie had 
always been afraid of him; he talked so loud, 

and kept suck a monstrous dog. 
“YJ "ll stay in the entry till he goes,” thought 
Robbie, sitting down on the lowest step, and 
curling his feet up under his night-gown. Ah! 
if mamma had known her little boy was there, 
on the stairs in the dark, how quickly she would 
have run out and gathered him up in her arms. 

The ‘Squire staid on and on, and Robbie was 
tired of waiting. He remembered where pussy 
and her kittens slept, in the closet under the 
stairs, so he crept around to the box, and found 
great comfort in softly stroking the little warm 
things, and hearing puss purr. 

“I’m so hungry,” was Robbie's next thought, 
“and I know wherc 's doughnuts.” 

They were in another closet close by, and 
Robbie found the jar and took a doughnut ott. 
It was a great deal of company for him, while it 
lasted, and after it was gone, he slipped back 
toward the sitting room door again. He heard 
his mamma saying, . 

“But, I believe in governing little children 
by love.” 

' Robbie was just going to run right in, and 
catch hold of her dress, when the ‘Squire's big 
voice thundered out, . 

- “Well, I tell those little rascals of mine, if 
they don't conduct thernselves properly, they ‘Il 
get a taste of the rod!” 

That frightened Robbie so he did not dare to 
go in, nor even to stay in the entry any longer. 
for what if ‘Squire Grimm should come out and 
find him there. 

“T guess I'll go back to bed,” thought Rob- 
bie, and up the stairs he sped, very, very softly, 
and into his room again, where the white moon- 
light still lay on the floor. 

He crept into his warm bed, and was glad to 
lay his tired head on the pillow, beside the 
jumping-jack. 

After the company had all gone, and the 
mending was all done, mamma went round and 
locked the doors. Then she wound the clock, 
and came up stairs with her lamp in her hand. 
She went into Robbie's room the last thing, to 
see if he was all comfortable for the night—and 
there the little fellow lay sound asleep, dimpled 
and rosy, with one hand out over the cover lid, 
and the other clasping the jumping-jack. 

“The little pet!” said mamma, bending over 
to kiss him, “He lies just as | left him; he 


must have gone right to slecp. I am glad I 
thought to give him the jumping-jack.” 
-- OO 
AUNT PEGGY’S COURTSHIP. 
A DIALOGUE, _ 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


~ fe HARACTERS.—Aunt Paccy Mixss, an old 
4 «=Maid. Trmorny, her brother, and a confirmed 
bookworm. Mary, Atice, and James Gray, 
children of AunT Paacy’s sister, ANNETTE. 

SCENE.—The kitchen of a farm house, 
—AUNT PEGGY knitting —UNCLE TIM- 
OTHY reading.—A noise is heard out- 
side. 

Aunt P.—Hark! What’s that! I'll warrant 
it’s the cat inthe pantry! Deary me! if I was 
a gwine to begin the world over ag'in, I'd never . 
keep a cat! never! They're such a bother! 
I’d catch my own rats and mice first. (Ofens a 
door and calls.) Kitty, kitty, kitty! No, she 
haint there! (looks from the window,) Wall, I 
declare! if it haint Annette’s children a stamp- 
ing the mud off their feet! Set over in‘o t' other 
corner, Tim, and give ’em a chance to warm 
theirselves ! 

Timothy—Do n't interrupt me, sister Peggy— 
I have just reached the middle of an exceeding- 
ly absorbing chaptcr of the “Authenticated Pa- 
thetic Narrative of the Bloody Massacre of the 
Highjibbenonom Indians, in the year 1742,” a 
highly interesting and’ touching story of the 
aborigines. 1 wish you would peruse it, Peggy. 

Aunt P.—I peroose it? Indeed, I'd rether read 
the allmynack, or the spelling book! Do set 
over! I wish there had never been a book 
printed! You don't know your head from a 
hole.in the ground, when you git hold of one! 
(Door opens and the three children come in.) 
Dearful sakes! Wall I never! Who'd athovght 
of seeing you? How do you do, deary? and 
how's your pa and ma? 

Fames—(tossing his cap on the table.) They're 
bully ! 

Alze—James, you mustn't use such words. 
Pa says they are slang. 

Mary—And they sound so silly, too. 
see any sense in them. 

Fames—Humph! You're only a girl! No- 
body expects you to see any sense in anything 
but dolls, and picture books. If you was a boy, 
now, you'd understand some things that must 
always be a mystery to you. Hallo, Uncle Tim! 
reading yet, I see? How do you do? 

Timothy—My health is good. Yes, I am now 
engaged in the perusal of a most elaborate and 
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entertaining work—the “Anthenticated Pathetic 
Narrative of the Bloody Massacre of the High- 
jibbenonom Indians, in the year—” 

Fames—Oh, what a jaw-breaking title! Girls, 
take off your things. You: know mother said 
we might stay till four o'clock. 

Aunt P.—yYes, dears, take them off. Law, 
what a pretty hood you've got, Alice. Where 
did your ma get it? Over to Mr. Perkinses ? 

Alie—No. It's one pa gotin Boston. Ma- 
ry’s is just like it, only blue instead of red. 

Aunt P.—(bringing a bowl of apples from 
the cupboard.) Here, children, is some of my 
golden pippins. Growed on a tree that I sot 
out myself. Help yourselves! I guess you'll 
find em as good as anything you've eat lately. 

Fames—Growed on a tree you set out your- 
self, Aunt Peggy? Well, I never! It must 
have come into bearing young, must nt it, girls ? 
Aunt Peggy aint only twenty-five now, you 
know? 

Aunt P.—It don't take an apple tree long to 
bear, after it gits rooted. 

Timothy—Twoenty-five? who's twenty-five? 
The heroine of the Bloody Massacre was only 
sixteen. Just sixteen, with locks like— 

Fames—Aunt Peggy, tell us a story! Come! 
That's what I came over for, myself. 

Alice—VYes, Aunt Peggy, do, please. 

Aunt P.—Lawful heart, children! I don't 
know any! . 

Fames-—Oh, fiddle-de-dee, of course you do! 
Come, let's hear one. 

Mary—Yes, Aunt Peggy—tell us about some 
of your courtships. 

Aunt P.—Only hear the child! 
ness! She actily makes me blush. 

JFames—Girls always want to hear about 
courtships, and weddings. Mary, Aunt Pegg 
is an old maid, and of course she never had 
any courtships to tell about. | 

Aunt P.—(with spirit.) That's all you know 
about it, James Gray! I guess if I had a mind 
to, I could change your'idees a little! I guess 
I know a thing or two that every body haint got 
hold of! 

Fames—Oh, ho! I thought that you was 
about marrying, just as Jack was about his 
supper. He wouldn't eat it, because he had n't 
any to eat. 

Aunt P—James, you're an inpudent boy ; and 
if you was my child I'd pull your ears, for your 
im perence ! 

James—(holding his head toward her.) Here 
they are, Aunt Peggy. Pull ‘em as hard as 
you're a mind to, I give you leave. 


My good- 
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Aunt P—Oh, go 'way! Ihaint a gwine to 
tech of ye! I'll never have anything to do 
with navigating nobody's children but my own. 

James—(aside.) Guess you'll never “ navi- 
gate” much, then! 

Alice—But the story, Aunt Peggy. 
you 've got one to tell. 

Aunt P.—Dear sakes! What a child to 
tease! Wall, I suppose I could tell you a story, 
if Iwas a mind to. There was a time when 
‘Squire Ingalls, he—deary me! Well, then, I— 
I—guess I'd better not go any further. 

Alice and Mary together—Yes, yes! Tell us 
about ‘Squire Ingalls! 

Aunt P.—Wall, let me knit into the middle 
of my needle. Alice, give me my ball. Mary, 
you hand me my basket, and then keep still, all 
of ye. I can't bear to be interrupted, when I'm 
telling a story. Let's see. Where was I? 

Mary—About ‘Squire Ingalls. 

Timothy—'Squire Ingalls? He’s got the 
“Brother of the Blue Black Reef, or the Bucca- 
neer of the Spanish Main,” haint he? I want 
to borrow that book, and if I am not greatly mis- 
taken, it is in his library, © 

Aunt P.—Wall, ‘Squire Ingalls is a nice man. 
Uncommon nice. He used to wear the longest- 
tailed, swaller-tailed coat that ever I seed— 
fairly hit his heels, when he walked! And his 
hat was the tallest, slickest one in town! He 
paid five dollars for it, to Dover—paid for it in 
gray beans, I've hearn him say, time and ag’in. 

Fames—Good for the hat!. 

Alice—Do keep still, James. 
Peggy. 

Aunt P—Let me see. Where was I? Oh, 
about ’Squire Ingalls! Well, the Squire is a nice 
man. Uncommon nice. He used to wear the 
longest-tailed, swaller-tailed coat that ever J 
seed! Fairly hit his heels— 

Fames—So you said before. 
story. 

Aunt P.—I'm a trying to. AsI said, "Squire 
Ingalls was, and is a nice man. Uncommon 
nice. He used to wear the longest-tailed, swaller- 
tailed coat that ever I seed. Fairly hit his heels 
when he walked! And his hat was the tallest, 
slickest one in town! He paid five dollars for 
it to Dover; paid for it in gray beans—I’ve 
hearn him say, time and ag’in. He's a proper 
knowin’ man, too, and what he don't know 
haint worth knowin’. He's got a great deal of 
property together, and he’s a member of the 
church, and a justice of the peace and chorus! 

Fames—And he's got an awful way of blow- 
ing his nose. My, oh! doesn't it beat Thomp- 
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Go on, Aunt 


Tell us the 
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fish horn all holler? He waked up old Dea-|to Concord! I'd a cut my right hand off 


con Swedrich, last Sunday, in church, when he 
blowed it, and that’s something no clap of 
thunder ever was big enough to do yet! 

Aunt P.—He has got rather a big nose, 
' James, but he didn't make it hisself, so he 
haint to blame for it. And he’s got the guitar 
into it, the doctor says, and the infermation is 
so powerful, that he has to blow it often. Don't 
laugh, children ; it's a dreadful thing to have the 
guitar in the nose. 

Fames—So | should think, if you had to play 
on it as the Squire does. 

Alice—Do keep still, James, and let Aunt 
Peggy. go on. We're listening, now, Auntie 
dear. 

Aunt P.—Wall, as I was a saying, ‘Squire In- 
galls is a nice man, as nice a man as ever | 
seed. Uncommon nice. He used to wear— 

Mary—Do n't begin there, Aunt Peggy. Be- 
gin where he’s a member of the church, you 
know. 

Aunt P.—Wall, he’s a member of the church, 
and a justice of the peace and chorus, Al- 
most two years ago, he lost his wife. Poor 
man, how I did pity-him! Left alone and mel- 
lomcolly, in this vale of tears, with five little 
children and nobody to knit 'em a stockin’, or 
patch their frocks and trowsers, unless he hired 
‘em. I took a powerful interest in them chil- 
dren—dreadful powerful! Poor litttle orfins ! 
Many’s the patch I’ve sewed onto ‘em, and 
many’s the pair of mittens I've knit to keep 
their fingers from freezin’'! Wall, about two 
months after Mrs. Ingalls departed this life, the 
"Squire he took to coming over here. At first, 
I felt timidly about it, for 1 knowed folks would 
talk—and his wife so lately dead—and I should 
have been cold and offish to him, but I declare, 
when I thought of his mellomcolly situation, I 
had n't the heart to. | | 

Fames—Oh, Aunt Peggy! what a self-sacri- 
ficing woman! . | 

Aunt P.—We never none of us know, how 
soon we may need the sympathy of our feller 
mortals! Now, if I was left alone in the world, 
a solitary widower, with five little orfins, I should 
be glad to have somebody to pity me. So I 
tried to act the part of a Christian to ‘Squire In- 
galls. How mad the widder Joy was about it! 
That woman is enuff to pervoke a saint! I 
wonder that the Squire could indure the sight of 
her! The way she went on was shameful! Why, 
afore Mrs. Ingalls had been dead three months, 
that dreadful widder went over there, and of- 
fered to do up the ‘Squire's shirts, afore he went 


sooner ! 

Fames—\ don't doubt it, Aunt Peggy ! 

Aunt P.—Wall, as I was saying, the Squire 
got into the notion of coming over here real of- 
ten, and after awhile, he come every night, jest 
as regular as the clock struck six. And there 
he'd set in that corner, where your Uncle Tim’s 
a-setting, and he’d set and sithe, and blow his 
nose, and stroke the cat, and spit on the jamb, 
and then he'd sithe and blow his nose, and 
stroke the cat, and spit on the jamb rite over 
ag'in. He didn't talk to me a great sight—men 
that is very deep in love haint for much talk, if 
ever you ve noticed it. He was powerful fond. 
of ginger snaps, and I allers made a pint 
of having some ready for him every time he 
come. And he liked a drink of good cider, too, 
along with ‘em, and I allers had a mug full 
down a-warming. And he'd take a snap and 
sithe, and swaller it down at one mouthful, and 
then he'd blow his nose, and take a drink of 
cider, and stroke the cat, and spit on the jamb, 
and then he'd sithe ag’in, and take another 
snap, and so on. | : 

Alice—Do tell us how he proposed ! 

Aunt P.—Ah, children, it’s all my fault! I 
might have been the wife of ‘Squire Ingalls, 
and the mother of his five interesting children, 
but deary me, I was so young and bashful! 
I declare, it makes me color all up mad to 
think of how cold I was to him. | 

Timothy—Cold, are ye? Wall, why don't 
you put on some more wood? I would, but I 
want to find out if Je-her-tib-e-rong-to was 
scalped by the Bloody Mohawks. This is such 
an absorbing book! 

Aunt P.—Timothy is enuff to try the patience 
of a saint! There he sets, from morning ‘till 
night, a porin’ over some book or ruther, and 
I have to milk the cows, and cut the wood, and 
feed the cattle half of the time. 

Fames—Well, tell us about Squire Ingalls. 

Aunt P—Wall, one night the ‘Squire he 
come over ruther airly, and stayed very late. 
Tim, he went off to bed, and the ‘Squire, he sot 
and sot! Right there, in that very cheer you 're 
into, James, with his head on the yeller tidy, 
and his red bandanner out, ready to blow his 
nose, whenever it should feel like it. Ah, me! 
I remember it as though it was but yisterday. 
I was knitting a blue-and-white clouded stock- 
ing for yer pa, Alice—seamed two and two, and 
I'd just got the heel sot, when the "Squire come 
in. And I knit all the heel, and got the foot 
widened up, and as much as two inches knit 
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afore nine o'clock. I was a dreadful fast knit- 
ter, allers, and after I got acquainted with 
‘Squire Ingalls, and he'd took to praising my 
knittin’, it actilly seemed as if I could knit 
about as fast ag’in as ever I could afore. Wall, 
knittin’ is slick work, for evenings, but it allers 
makes me sleepy to knit in the day time. 

Mary—But the ‘Squire, Aunt Peggy ? 

Aunt P.—Yes, dear. Wall, he stayed longer 
than common, and byme-by he began for to feel 
of his vest buttons, and make up some of the 
awfulest faces that ever the world seed. I was 
skairt, for I didn’t know but the snaps and ci- 
der had disagreed with him, for he’d eat up the 
whole plate-full, and just then he made a dive 
at the cider mug which sot on the harth! Some 
how or ruther, he missed his aim, and upsot the 
mug right into the fire, and in jumping forred 
to pick it up, he stepped square onto it, and 
smashed it all to flinders! He was dreadful 


sorry, but 1 told him it war n't no consequence— | - 


though if any other person had broke that mug, 
I should have been madder than a broke up 
settin’ hen! The ‘Squire, he sot down ag’in 
and went to sitheing, and stroking the cat's 
back, till at last she got mad, and flew at him, 
and scratched a place on his hand as long as a 
piece of string, and the blood run awfly. I 
offered to put some stickin’ plaster onto it, but 
he would n't let me. Pretty soon he edged his 
cheer up close alongside of mine, and deary 
me, how my heart did beat! I dropped all the 
stitches off from one needle, and forgot to turn 
the seams at all. ‘Mis Miles,” sez he—“don't 
you think you and I could make a bargain?” 
At this, I moved off from him a little, for ye see 
I didn’t want to seem too forred. Men folks 
don't like it, I’ve hearn say. He looked 
kinder crest-fallen, but he went on—“ Miss 
Miles, I’ve been coming over here a long spell, 
but somehow I haint seemed to git to it—” 
here he stopped and blowed his nose, and 
I edged off a little furder. ‘1 dunno as it’s 
any use to say anything about it, sez he—“ and 
I guess I wont—but I thought mebby I could 
make a bargain with you for that odd steer of 
your’n, to mate old Buck.” Then he stopped 
short, and give his nose such a blow, that the 
_ winders fairly rattled. I was mad, and I gath- 
ered up my work, and sez I—“’Squire Ingalls, 
I shall fat the steer in the spring, and sell him 
for beef.” “Enuff sed!” sez he, and he got 
up and left, and he haint been here sense. But 
I’m jest as sartin as I can be, that if I hadn't 
a hitched my cheer away from him, I should 
now have been Mrs. 'Squire Ingalls, instead of 


that dreadful Widder Joy! Wall, wall, ‘taint 


no use to cry over spilt milk, and there's one 
comfort for me, they say she henpecks the 
‘Squire awfly, and has been seen to chase 
him with the broomstick, but then I don't tell it | 
for truth, you know. 


(CurTAIN FALts. } 


BY R. M. TUDOR. 


Contrasts.—Color and Harmony. 


EF we listen to the delightful strains of 
J music of. the band or orchestra, we 
may notice with what skill the com- 
poser has arranged the different pas- 
sages, in order to give sufficient effect 
to each. A powerful forte passage 
of clear harmony, is followed by a 
soft, plaintive melody; which seems doubly 
sweet by contrast. If we should be in an ex- 
ceedingly quiet place, the least noise will appear 
to be so much the louder by contrast; and it is 
by this marked difference in the appearance of 
things, that we more readily distinguish one 
from the other. 

So in Art we avail ourselves of this theory of 
contrasts, both -in lines, forms, light and shade 
and color, so as to be able to render the various 
objects in a picture, more distinct; or, to use 
an Art term, ‘to obtain relief.” 

A dark object looming up against a light 
one—as in the illustration—the dark foliage of 
the treés, coming against the light sky; or the 
grey or white rock, before its dark back-ground, 
makes each one appear more separate and dis- 
tinct. 

But as-our last two articles treat of color, we 
deem it best to confine ourselves in this one, to 
contrast of color only. If two similar colors 
are placed against each other, there may be 
some difficulty in obtaining sufficient relief; but 


PALLETTE AND PENCIL. 
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if opposite ones are used, the effect will be felt 
at once. 


Now, we have the three primitive colors, red, 
blue, and yellow; each one entirely different 
from the other two, and by contrast, will add to 
the intensity of the other. Red appears more 
red when brought in contact with blue or yellow, 
and the same with the others. For this reason, 
they are called “complimentary,” or “supple- 
mentary” colors. Red, therefore, is the sup- 
plement of blue and yellow; or their compound, 
green. Blue is the supplement of yellow and 
red—or orange. Yellow is the supplement of 
blue and red—or purple. So also the com- 
pounds are supplementary to the primitives. 

The contrasts of the three primitive colors, 
are termed “simple contrasts.” But the con- 
trasts of their compounds are called “ greatest 
contrasts." Green—the compound of blue and 
yellow—is the greatest contrast of red. Purple— 
composed of rei and blue—is the greatest con- 
trast of yellow. Orange—of red and yellow—the 
greatest contrast of blue. So we can arrange 
them in regular order: 


Primitives. Sunple contrasts. Greatest contrasts. 


BLUE. 
REEN. 
RED: ee SRE 
RED. . 
BLUE. | YELLOW. } ORANGE, 
RED. 
YELLOW. ae } PURPLE. 


A stronger color lessens a weaker one. If 
you paint a portrait, and the head should seem 
too highly colored, make the back-ground 
stronger and richer, and the face will become 
paler. This is the reason we see so many por- 
traits with deep, warm back-grounds, as it ena- 
bles the artist to put richer colors .in the head, 
and it still remains light in its effect. 

The ladies make good use of these principles, 
in the way of governing the appearance of their 
complexions. If the face is too florid, it would 


never do to wear apparel of the contrasting 
colors, blue, yellow, or green, for the red would 
be only intensified; but a_ stronger, deeper 
shade of red or crimson, will make the counte- 
nance appear less florid. 

Considerable difficulty is experienced by the 
pupil in Art, in the commencement of a picture— 
the colors of the sky and distance coming in 
contact with the white canvas, seeming to be 
too strong. But if the still stronger colors of 
the fore-ground are carried out, the distance will 
very often be found to be correct. And just 
here 1 would advise students not to be too easily 
discouraged in this matter, but keep on paint- 
ing, until you have some idea of your fore. 
ground; and then you will be better able to 


| judge of the correctness, or deficiencies of the 


distance. 

But there is another very important consider- 
ation in the proper manipulation of color, and 
that is Yarmony. Severe contrasts are always 
in bad taste. When a color is used, the one 
next to it should, in a certain degree, partake 
of the same nature. For instance, if blue 
and red are used, the blue should have a 
portion of the red, or the red a portion of the blue. 

In the painting of a landscape, the sky, first 
of all, is the “key-note” to the picture. . Then 
the extreme distance partaking of the nature of 
the sky; the middle-distance of the extreme 
distance; and so on out to the fore-ground. 
This is necessary to good harmony, and will 
tend to keep the whole—no matter how many 
contrasting colors are used—in “tone.” (See 
last article.) The greys being a combination of 
the three primitives, will consequently be har- 
monious to any color; and being neutral, are 
good contrasts to any mere positive colors. 

These principles can be applied in all the va- 
rious branches of colored ornamentation, and 
can be profitably employed in the quiet domes- 
tic home circle, as well as the glittering do- 
mains of fashion. In the simple putting togeth. 
er of a bouquet of flowers, in the arrangement 
of garden flowers and shrubbery, and in mat- 
ters of dress, &c. 

Use contrasts, but be careful that they are not 
severe ones. See that they harmonize with 
each other; and they will always appeal to the 
natural intuitive feeling for good selections, no 
matter what the fashion of the day may be. 


“Wuat kind of sassages is them?” queried 
an old lady of the young man of literature and 
peanuts, as he passed through the train selling 
bananas. 
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JUST ONCE. 


BY MARY P. HALE, 


NEVER intended to smoke but one 
cigar. I began when a boy, just to 
see how it seemed,” said a man who 
was suffering with a cancer, caused 
by the inveterate use of tobacco— 
but one lead to another, and at length 

| I found it impossible to leave off. This 
habit seemed to bind me with fetters stronger 
than the cable of a ship, and to take from me 
every particle of moral strength.” 

“] never meant to take but one glass of spir- 
its, just to see how it tasted; but that one glass 
induced a desire for another, and now, I am the 
miserable object which you behold. 0, if I had 
only adopted my father’s motto, ‘Touch not; 
taste not; handle not,’ I should have retained 
my honor and respectability.” 

These are the words of one once high in so- 
cial position, and in the esteem of all who knew 
him. 

There is danger in “just once,” when posted 
at the entrance of a dubious path. There is no 
danger in “never;” but safety. The latter leans 
upward to honor and virtue. The first leans 
downward, and often to irretrievable ruin. 

A benevolent man, in visiting a prison, came 
suddenly upon a lad who, thinking himself un- 
observed, was bewailing himself in his cell— 
“©, that just once—that just once/ It has_been 
my ruin.” Through the grated window of his 
cell, the gentleman spoke a few kind words to 
the youth, and gained his confidence. He then 
told him that a desire to outshine his compan- 
ions, and own the handsomest watch of the 
clique, was the means of his fall. “I could not 
accumulate money fast enough,” said he, “and 
a fine opportunity offering to obtain a watch— 
five dollars being wanting—in an evil hour, I 
yielded to the temptation to abstract the sum 
from the money-drawer of my employer. I 
said, only once; this shall be the only time ; but 
not being discovered or suspected, I felt em- 
boldened to try once more; was detected, and 
now amhere, OQ, sir, do warn all boys whom 
you know, to beware of just once /” 

Take warning, young reader. These are all 
incidents of truth. Make up your minds never 
to do a wrong thing, even for once. Never do 
even a small wrong, for it invariably leads to a 
greater. Be bold and courageous in resisting 
evil, whether the temptation be an indulgence 
of curiosity, or love of show, or a foolish and 
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mistaken idea of being manly. Is there any 
true manliness in smoking, in drinking, in riding 
fast horses? Nay! true manliness is seen in 
resisting evil with firmness and constancy. 
Every such resistance adds to your moral 
strength ; but every indulgence tends to weaken 
and to detract from true manhood, and makes 
it easier to sin again. 

Not long since, was carried to Blackwell's 
Island, a gentleman in appearance, a felon in 
reality ; soon to exchange his fine broadcloth 
suit for the striped jean of the criminal; his 
palace for a grated cell. A desire for gain, and 
to outshine others was his ruin. He did not 
become a knave all at once. There was a time 
when he stepped aside from the path of inno- 
cence. Had he stopped at “just once,” and 
said “mever,” he would have risen in true 
worth, and had a name among the good and 
honored in society. 


A RAINY DAY. 
A VIEW FROM FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


BY CATHARINE M. PEAT. 


———e 


A rainy day ! oh happy day, 
When we can with a friend 
Sit down to work and have a chat, 
And a whole morning spend, 
Without a single call. 


Oh, how we prize a rainy day ! 
At dinner-time or tea; 
No strangers sit around our board— 
From fashion’s rules we’re free 
To gossip as we please. 


We bless the rain! when wearied out 
With folly, glare and show, 
And think with joy, as howls the blast; 
We may not have to go | 
To opera or to ball.. 


How cheering is a rainy day, 
It brings domestic rest ; 
And in these sweet and transient hours, 
We gain a sweeter zest 
For \pleasures of our home. 


Thrice happy hallowed rainy day, 
Of all the days most blest; 
Our family then is all our own, 
Oh, sacred hours of rest! 
So social, quiet and calm. 


MAKING BEES. 
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COPYING FROM MEMORY. 


————= 


BY MRS. J. E. M'CONAUGHY. 


IE}OME folks have the power of recall- 
: ing a scene or a face they have once 
seen, in a very remarkable degree. 
They are able to recognize a person 
they have met but once before, even 
when circumstances seemed most 
unfavorable to such remembrance. 
They can also recall the features to memory, 
with surprising accuracy. 

The painter Harlew early developed this fac- 
ulty, and it served to introduce him favorably 
to very distinguished patrons. He was one 
day walking by his mother’s side, when she 
pointed out a gentleman stopping at the gate of 
the Duke of Devonshire. It was a Mr. Hare, 
a well known associate of many celebrated 
people of that day. Not long afterwards, Mr. 
Hare died, and the Duchess of Devonshire 
deeply regretted that no portrait of him had 
ever been made. 

_ “Mother,” said young Harlew, “I think I 
could make a likeness of Mr. Hare.” He was 
encouraged to try, and with such slight assist- 
ance as he could get from descriptions of others, 
made a very correct likeness, to the great as- 
tonishment and delight of many friends of the 
deceased. He afterwards copied portraits from 


memory so accurately that many could not 


credit the possibility of his having done so with- 
out having the original before him. 

The painter Stuart lost his mother when but 
ten years old. But her memory was so indeli- 
bly stamped on his mind's eye, that when twen- 
ty years of age, he painted a portrait of her, 
which was so accurate, that a brother of the 
lady recognized it immediately on entering the 
room. | 

A Genoese painter went a step farther than 
this, and painted portraits of deceased people 
whom he had never seen. He first made a 
rough outline of a face, by the help of descrip- 
tions given him, and then brought it over line 
by line, under the advice and inspection of those 
who had known the party. His likenesses were 
considered very striking. It must be remem- 
bered that this was not in the age of photogra- 
phy, and no doubt people were content with a 
much less “ speaking likeness ” than they would 
be in our times. But that he could make any 


likeness at all, under the Circumstances, was 


sufficiently remarkable. 
It is a curious question, how much of this pe- 
culiar talent was due to a natural gift. and how 


much was the result of cultivation. 
that the latter can almost develop what seems 
to be a new sense, when a person will but apply 
all his powers to its accomplishment. 


We know 


MAKING BEES. 


(Sy eSIANY hands make labor light,” is 
= anold saying applicable to some 
things, but not to others. It is a 
fine thing to make a “bee” some- 
times to help out with a heavy 
piece of work, but it is a bad plan 
~ to learn to depend upon it. The 
islanders in the Pacific Ocean never think they 
can put up a hut, or roof it with leaves, unless 
they have a dozen or two to help them. A 
friend who built his little church and dwelling 
on one of the Micronesian islands, was quite 
worn out, superintending his gang of two hun 
dred natives, which was thought necessary to 
go about such a stupendous work. 

But the student who makes a practice of stu- 
dying in company with two or three others, will 


find it greatly to his disadvantage. Such circles 


are often formed by students, who consider 
themselves lucky, if they have among them 
a peculiarly strong fellow, who can take the 
weak, or lazy ones by the shoulder and lift them 
over all the difficult places. 

Now this plan may help on the day's recita- 
tions, but it is ruinous to the scholar. He learns 
to depend on others, instead of on his own 
powers. He can not undertake the most simple 
lesson, unless he has “a bee” to help him out. 
His mind refuses to act, except under such stim- 
ulant. 

Now how can he carry out such a system 
through life? What would we think of a book- 
keeper who must get together a company of as- 
sociates to help him make up his balances, or 
a physician who must hold a consultation over 
the most simple cases. The fact is, we must de- 
pend upon our own powers if we wish for suc- 
cess in life, and not always lean on other peo- 
ple’s shoulders. Self dependence is the great 
lesson of life, and we can not begin to learn it 
too early. One problem wrought out by our 
own unaided efforts, is worth more than a page 
of them which we work out with help. If you 
have a room-mate, make silence the law of the 
study hour. Your lesson and his, broken into 
by conversation, is to the great disadvantage of 
both. 

Do n't learn to walk with a crutch, when you 


have a pair of good sound feet that may sup- 
port you. 
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fi JREPOSITORY OF PCIENCE AND PASTIME. 


THAT our friends may have sufficient time to | 
solve and send on solutions of puzzles, &c., we 
publish the answers in ¢wo months after they are 
proposed. As this department is made up one 
‘month ahead of time, this will give a month to 
make out and forward the answers. We ob- 
serve that each month a great many send in 
solutions, &c., too late to give them credit there- 
for, as the MAGAZINE is often printed, and some- 
times mailed when their letters come to hand. 
That credit may be secured, always send on 
the solutions at as early a day possible, after 
the MAGAZINE is received. 


Its terrible majesty awes the soul ; 
But you ‘ll laugh me to scorn, when I de- 
clare 
It adorns the head of a lady fair. 
Lucius Goss. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


107. Something hard to do, 
You ‘ll find if you read me through. 
1. Part of a dog, lam; 
2. | belong to Uncle Sam ; 
3. A far Pacific isle ; 
4. A pronoun all the while ; 
5. A Bible name you say ; 
6. A part of every day ; 
7. A heavy pull doth end, 
Th:s double acrostic friend. 
Florentine. 


CHARADES. 


105. The washerwoman kept her word, 

And soon the clothes immersed ; 

At night I saw a lengthy cord, 
And on it was my first. 

The farmer bought a load of hay ; 
"T was ‘number one,” they reckoned ; 

The load they sold, at least would weigh 
Not less than all my second. 

My whole’s a name you all do know, 
Much honored by the people, 

It is a city’s name also, 
With many a spire and steeple. 


Lucius Goss. 


106. My first is a glorious beverage, 
Which oft has been praised by poet and 


CHARADE. 


108. One man may not possess my first, 
‘Mong many men you're sure to find it; 
My second is part of a schoolboy’s rig ; 
My third gives good advice, do you mind it? 
What is my whole? A saying dark. 
It's meaning clear, can you unwind it? 
Florentine. 
ENIGMA. 
109. My first is a beverage, made from an herb, 
My second an article much used by man, 


My third is a neuter, irregular verb, 
My fourth is mere nothing—now guess 


sages if you can. 
‘Tis an emblem of purity—emblem of my ee ea Pienewnien Re Opics PC 
1 pass £. iced: er In lands that are marshy and low; 
ts qua = Neer -Diasted the: Promised And its root, by the natives is put to a use, 
youth. For they bake it and eat it—they do. 


In a far-famed garden, ages ago, 


My second occurred, I'd have you to know, C. Clinton. 


’T was a sad affair, for it ushered in 
A train of misery, sorrow and sin. 
At dread Niagara see my whole ; 


SQUARE WORD, 


110. An opinion, costly, a direction, trades. 
frank M, Welsh. 
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111. My whole is to dash with water ; behead | 125. ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 


each time and I become a small collection of 


standing water, to whip, and a kind of tree. 


112. 


Florette. 
AN EPITAPH. 
His jacet 

I 5 4 
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CHARADES— Birds. 


113. To separate, and an elevation. 

114. A vegetable, and humor. 

-115. To blow, and a preposition. 

116, Part of a vessel, and a disturbance. 


117. A beverage, a pronoun, and a small ani- 


mal. 


118. To flog, needy, and to bequeath. 
119. To peruse, and a kind of beetle. 


Mary R. Bell. 
CHARADE, 


120, My first is a texture, 
My second is a vowel, 
My third is a kitchen utensil, 
My whole is a cape. 


DECAPITATION. 


121. 1 am a house for beasts that live, 


122. 


Behead and a flat surface leave, 
Behead again—a power leave. 
D. C. Landss. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 


123. 


124. 


Faul Revere. 


HIDDEN RIVERS. 


1. Bob. 1 can not go this morning. 

2. Am Ia mile from the village ? 

3. What a sad raven! 

4. At a gust of wind it blows over. 

5. That rent was made by the claws of 

some animal. 

6. The camel, Ben, is found in Africa. 

Arthur C. Burnham, 


ANAGRAMS, 


1, March on. 
2. Sly waves. 
3. Nine thumps. 
4. Got as a clue. 
5. Sim. C. Cooper. 
6. Mr. U. Duncon. 
7. Rair game. 
F. M. Ware. 


Pastel, 
pegs. & ae 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES, REBUSES, &¢., 
Published in the Fune Number, 1874. 


77, RANT—ALOE—NOEL—TELL. 78. 
CIVIL. 79. 1, Had-dock ; 2, hal-i-but; 3, lam- 
(b)prey ; 4, sea-pike; 5, dol-phin; 6, her-ring ; 
7, thorn-back ; 8, C-O-D. 80. Apple-pink. 81. 
Rose-peach. 82. Plum-aster. 83. Cherry-mag- 
nolia. 84. Currant-daisy. 85. Lemon-verbena. 
86. ORGAN—RHONE—GORES—ANENT— 
NESTS. 87. Say-she-ate—satiate. 88. T-O-P. 
89. (No answer reported.) 90. Love (me little) 
Love(me long)—‘‘Love me little, love me 
long.” gt. Tecumseh. 92. Mahogany. 93. Ma- 
ry-gold—Marigold. 94. The (bees) (tow in A) 
(hand) (Win S) P(rays)—“ The bestowing hand 
wins praise.” 

The following persons have sent correct an- 
swers to puzzles, &c., published in the June 
numbers : 

Cynthia E. Clark, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 
gt: E. Grant Keen, 78, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 
85,91; D.C. Landis, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 91, 


'92; H. W. Wedges, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85; J. W. 
| Stratton, 78, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 91, 93, 94; 


Simon Gonter, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85; E. T. Pat- 
rick, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 91, 92; Rosa Miller, 
80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 91, 92; Josie Eberly, 77, 
80, 81, 84, 88, 94; Blanche E., 78, 79, 86, 90; 
John J. Smith, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 
86, 93, 94; Edward Sylvester, 80, 81, 86, 87, 91, 
94. , 

Many have sent in answers to one or two ex- 
ercises, but unless af /eas¢ three correct answers 
are sent, no credit can be given. 


MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Conducted by ARTEMAS MARTIN, £vve, Pa. 


The attention of our readers is called to the Analyst, 
which is very ably conducted by Dr. Hendricks, at 
Desmoines, Iowa. The eight numbers already issued, 
contain many interesting and valuable articles and so- 
lutions. 
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ge eee en TE 


PROBLEMS, 


ee . 


17. What must be the size of a square pump, 
to fit in a well 18 inches in diameter ? 
R. O. BARKSDALE. 


18. The paving of a triangular yard, at 18 d. 
per foot, cost 100 £; the longest of the three 
sides was 88 feet ; what was the other two equal 
sides? CLINTON RIDDLE. 

Solutions of these problems should be received by 
September 20, 1874. 


ee 
SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS 
Proposed in May Number, 1874. 


9. Which is heavier, a pound of gold, or a 
pound of feathers ? ARTEMAS MARTIN. 
Solution.—Gold is weighed by Troy weight, 
and feathers by Avoirdupois weight. A pound 
of gold weighs 5760 Troy grains, a pound of 
feathers, 7000 Troy grains ; a pound of feathers, 
therefore, is $999 or 122, times as heavy as a 
pound of gold. Max LIPowIrTz. 
Answerd in a similar manner by J. J. Haley, Clinton 
Riddle, D. Grey Lewis, Edwin Watermaa, S. J. Cellar, 
Mary R. Bell, Evan Merriam, and others. 
10. How long must the halter of a horse be, 
to allow him to feed from just one acre of land? 
ETTIE SOULE. 
Solution.—The length of the halter is equal 
to the radius of the circle whose area is one 


acre, or 160 rods,=4] 827.1364 rods. 


GEORGE NEWBAUER. 

Answered also by S. P. Goodyear, S. J. Cellar, D. 
Grey Lewis, Clinton Riddle, David Wickersham, and 
others. 

11. B purchased a certain number of articles 
at the following prices :—for &% of the number 
+3, he paid 4 cents each; for % of the remain- 
der+6, he paid 3 cents each; for ¥% of the 
remainder+7, 2 cents each; and for what then 
remained, 1 centeach. His purchases cost him 
$1.42. Required, the number of articles pur- 
chased. D. Grey LEWIS, 


Solution.—Let x= the number of articles. 


Then s(=+ 3) ==x +12, cost of first purchase. 

3(=+ s) ="+ 15, cost of second purchase. 
x x ee 

2( 73 + 3)= 7 to cost of third purchase. 


( - cay 1)=cost of fourth purchase. 


Adding, §x-+-22=cost of all the articles. 
. §x4+22=142, 
wheace +=48. 
S. P. GOODYEAR. 
Good solutions given by Clinton Riddle, George 
Newbauer, Max Lipowitz, J. J. Haley, E. B. Baldwin, 


Edwin Waterntan, B. Robinson, and David Wicker- 
sham, 


_—_—_——oO > > _—____—- 
The following persons have solved the prob- 
lems proposed this year indicated by the num- 


bers: 


Max Lipowitz, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8; J. F. Craig, 
3, 5, 6; Stephen Poole, 3; Edwin Waterman, 1; 
Miss E. W. Baldwin, 1, 2, 3; Albert E. Conover, 
3; John E. McVey, 1, 2, 3, 5, 7; Charles Dar- 
lington, 3; Edward T. Patrick, 1, 3, 5; Eddie 
McManigal, 3; David Wickersham, I, 2, 3, 7, 
8; William Hoover, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8; Anna D. 
Hampton, 5; J. M. Snyder, 5, 6; James R. 
Hamilton, 5,6; George H. Herman, 6; Benja- 
min B. Ogden, 5,6; Lillie Pratt, 5,6; M. B. 
Mishler, 5, 6; George R. Porterfield, 5; J. G. 
Bohn, 5,6; W. A. Sibbil, 5,6; A. E. Sanborn, 
3. 4, 5,6, 7; Lawrence A. Parrish, 3, 5, 6; G. 
H. A., 5,6; Philip Hoglan, 5,6; D. B. Seery, 
5; M. J. Rogers, 5,6; G. F. Pratt, 5; Charles 
W. Rush, 5; W. F. Stoddard, 6; John F. King, 
5,6; D. Grey Lewis, 1,2; Miss Mary E. Pren- 
tiss, 1, 2; Edwin P. Miller, 1; Frank P. Lefferts, 
1,2; E. Grant Kerr, 1; J. A. Grubb, 1; T. A. 


| Glatfelter, 1, 2; Burt. S. McNinch, 1; Willie 


Groat, 1, 4,6; Jonathan Roebuck, 1, 3; C. L. 
Hill, 1, 3, 5; Adaline L. Buckley, 1; A. E. Clen- 
denning, I, 2, 3, 5,6; J. E. Sylvester, 1,2; W. 
H. Lutman, 1, 2, 3, 5, 7; Marietta Witsil, 1; 
Alonzo Frazer, 1; C. Willie Bonar, 1 ; J. Lester 
Ward, 1; Robert Hower, 1, 3; Henry H. Shutt, 
1; Clarence Le Bar, 1; Alvin J. Garrett, 1; J. 
Evan Detwiler, 1, 5,6; W. H. Lantsman, 1, 2; 
C. C. Davidson, 1; H. R. Wilcox, 1; W. H. 
Selkrig, 3; W. A. Clark, 1, 2; W. A. Coulter, 
1,2; C.G.G., 5; C. Waterman, 5,6; John F. 
Herman, 5; Emma Espey, 5; E. Sanford Cur- 
tis, 5; Edna M. Copeland, 5 ; Jesse G. Burdick, 
5; R.L. Selden, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8; Edwin Water- 
man, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; T. L. Hargis, 7; B. W. 
Smith, 5, 6, 7; Emma L. Umstead, 5; W. oe 
Ferguson, I, 5, 6: FE, M. Hoffhines, 7; A. H. 
Lucas, 7; W. W. Park, 7; Levi Asa Stout, 7; 
J. P. H. Henderson, 5, 6, 7; Arthur Carrow, 5; 
Manning Hall, 3, 7; B. N. Martin, 8; “ Belle,” 
1; Mary R. Bell, 7; Sarah Neer, 5; Clinton 
Riddle, 5, 6, 7; A. B. McMakin, 7; Artemus 
R. Masters, 7; John J. Haley, 5, 6, 7. 
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All letters intended for “‘ Uncle.Charlie’s Letter-Box,’’ should 
be addressed plainly, thus: To Uncie Cuaruig, Care of J. 
W. Daughaday & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WELL, dear little folks, how many of you have been 
able to draw and put together the pictures which were 
shown you in the June Letter Box? Don't all speak 
at once—because I know a very great many who suc- 
ceeded in solving the mystery—and here it is: 


If you will notice, the “hat,” ‘cap’ and “ ditc 
fit together exactly into a jug. _ 

I had thought of weaving in a sort of little sermon 
here, with this picture for a text, but, I hardly think it 
worth my while, for already a number of my little 
folks have made the application, even as well as I 
could hope to do—and so the sermon isn’t needed. 

This month I have a special announcement to 
make—something the politicians would term a ‘‘ New 
Departure,”’ in the T.etter Box and ‘‘ Open-Eyes Club." 
It is this :—Hereafter, azy one can become a member 
of the. ‘‘ Open-Eyes Club,”’ whether a subscriber to the 
SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE or not, and a badge will be 
sent for twenty cents, just what it costs, together 
‘with Uncle Charlie's picture for framing, to all who 
order them. I should like every member of the ‘O. 
E. C." to possess this badge. Hundreds of them have 


— 
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been sent out, and every body is delighted. Then, too,. 
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I am having the names of all those who become /xéf" 


members by securing a badge, carefully preserved, and’ 
I propose after a while, to print these names in a neat. 


little book, in which there will also be a full description. 


of the ‘‘O. E. Club,"’ and something about what it is. 
doing, and every one whose name is in the book, shall 
have a copy, free of charge. I can not yet promise 
when this book will be ready, but it will be announced 
in due time. Wont that be a nice kind of book to 
show to your friends, and keep until you grow up? 

One other thing—I should like to have all my little 
ones speak of this arrangement to all ¢hezr little friends. 
who are not members, and to try and get them to join 
also. Why couldn't there be ‘clubs’ raised in every 
town, and at every Post Office, for Uncle Charlie's 
Open-Eyes Club? I am sure there could be a dozen 
members to the “O. E. C.” secured at every Post 
Office, where the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE goes. How 
would it do to try at all events, and report to me by let- 
ter how you succeed. I really believe my little friends 
can send me in perhaps two or three thousand names, 
as members of the ‘‘ Open-Eyes Club,” yet, during the 
pleasant weather. How many will try ? 

One little friend, whom I welcome for the first time,,. 
sends a very neatly drawn solution of the jug pictures, 
and writes as follows :— 


Dear Uncle Charlie.—I often have wondered if little 
girls like I am, really do write such nice letters to you; 
and last month you said that it wasso. Then I thought 
I would just try to write one too. Papa gets me so: 
many books and papers, that I have a splendid chance- 
to pick out the best, and I would rather give them all: 
up than the SCHOOLDAY. Will you have me for an: 
OnE?" 

Can you tell me, while trees are growing, whether 
the lower parts already formed, are stretched or length-. 
ened out, or do they remain as they are, and as the 
tree grows, they become longer by being added to at: 
the points? Brother Arthur asked me this. I have a. 
little tree in our yard, not much higher than I am; so 
I made two marks on it, and measured how far they 
were apart. This was in the winter. I have watched' 
ever since, arid the distance hasn't grown any greater 
yet. I wonder if any of the ‘‘O. E's” can answer this 
question ? 

May any one answer the questions in the Letter Box ? 

On the back of this letter I have drawn a picture, in 
answer to the puzzle you gave in the June number. I 
found it out all myself, too. I guess poor Tom suf- 
fered from the jug, as many others do. I hope he will 
be cured by the lesson he has learned, and never drink. 
another drop. ROLSIE C, WARE. 


? 
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I hand this question Rolsie asks over to the “O. E's” 
to answer. Now, during these vacation times, and 
pleasant summer season, is the best time of all others to 
find out how trees do grow. 


Here are some questions :— 


Dear Uncle Charlie.—Please ask the little ‘‘O. E’s"’ 
if they have ever noticed that an ear of corn always 
has an even number of rows of grains, and that the 
hearts of the grains always face the small end of the 
ear? Also, why a pig can eat so many more peaches 
or apples when they are thrown upon the ground than 
when kept clean ? I. R, DEAN. 


The writer sends an answer to the last question, 
which seems very reasonable. 


Several letters, like the following, have been received | room forbids. 


in reference to both dogs and cats. 


Dear Uncle Charlie.—The rule does not always hold | AZINE and picture so well. 


be sent until I hear from them. One hails from Cas- 
tile, N. Y., and the other from Perrineville, N. J. 


A Nova Scotian nephew writes as follows :— 

Dear Uncle Charlie.—M. Gourard, of Paris, first 
introduced photography into the United States, in the 
year 1839, and exhibited some daguerreotype views 
in a lecture, early in that year. Professors Morse, 
Draper, and Wolcott, before the end of that year im- 
proved Daguerre’s process, and during 1840 applied it 
to the taking of portraits. Wedgewood, however, may 
be regarded as the 7rs¢ photographer, as early as 1820. 
He was an Englishman, as nearly as I can find out. 

HENRY RICHEY. 


The following persons have sent letters, all of whom 
I would like to reply to more fully, but the lack of 
The letters are just as welcome, howev- 
Willie Kimball, (I am glad Willie likes the MAG- 
He says he refused a dol- 


er. 


good, that a black-and-white ca¢ has the tip of its tail | Jar for the picture alone.) Arthur C, Burnham (thinks 


black. I have a black-and white cat that has the tip 
of its tail white. DELLA RYARSON. 


One of our little ‘‘O. E’s,"’ who has a curiosity for 
finding out the ‘‘ why's and the wherefore’s " of things, 
sends the following :— 

Dear Uncle Charlie-—We have found out which 
way the apple seeds point, when in the apple—now can 
any one tell wy they point in the direction they do. 
The reason, I think, is this: * # o % * 
Am [ right ? JESSIE BROWN. 

I have not printed the reason Jessie gives, simply 
because I would like for you all to find out what it is 
yourselves. When we learn the why's and wherefore's, 
this very knowledge will help us out in a great 
many similar cases. One little girl, for instance, 
asks which way a grape seed points, another, which 
way do seeds in melons point; when, if we know 
why the seeds point toward the stem in an apple, 
we would at once know which way they would point 
in other things. Here is a question in arithmetic, from 
Rosamond Rutledge. ‘By what must you multiply 
8138 with to give 3?” 


* 


This must be from one of the big little folks. 


Uncle Charlie.—lf 1 attend the ‘ Centennial,” in 
1876, lam going to call on you. Am I fast, in not 
waiting for an invitation to visit vour sanctum? It 
seems like writing to an old friend, for I have read your 
pages a long time. I remember too, once, when my 
letter was complimented, upon its neatness, but I do 
not think that as much can be said of this. 

A. M. M. 


Here is a letter from Canada :— 


Dear Uncle Charlie.—\ think that I am the first 
agent, in this part of Canada, for the SCHOOLDAY 
MAGAZINE, I have an uncle in Philadelphia, whose 
name is not Uncle Charlie. R. G. I. A. RELYEA. 


Almost an alphabet in this name. The badge has 


been sent as desired. 


Dear Uncle Charlie.—I think I can answer some of 
the questions asked the ‘O. E. Club.’"’ The one 
asked by J. R. Dean I will try to answer. ‘ Will iron 
rust, if not exposed to the air, and if not, why not?” 
When iron rusts it is said to oxidize, that is, the oxygen 
in the air combines with the iron, but if the iron was 
put where there is no air, it could not rust, for there 
would be no oxygen to combine with. 

JAMES S. MARSH. 


Two “somebodies’’ have written and ordered badges, 
without giving any name. Of course the badges can't 


that P. M. stands also, for Past Midshipman. Is he 
correct?) William T. Roseberry (says that it takes 
the same number of pickets to make a fence over a 
hill, as upon level ground, if set perpendicular; and 
that a bean vine winds around its pole to the right.) 
Lydia Wixson (says, that grape seeds point toward the 
stem.) Maggie Morrell Breeder, (If thought little 
boys played with kites, in New York State.) Richard 
O. B., (thanks for verses, but they are not quite good 
enough to print.) Two Pupils of Greenwood School. 
(Will these ‘Two Pupils "’ be kind enough to read the 
instructions in reference to correspondence to Uncle 
Charlie’s Letter Box. I can not answer any questions, 
unless these instructions are complied with.) Nellie 
M. Varnum, (thanks for picture. It shall go into the 
““O. E."' album. You may be sure I prize that volume 
of dear pictures very much.) Orlando Ellis, (it will 
depend upon how much force is used in throwing the 
egg into the water. If it is shot out of a small-bore 
cannon, or fall from considerable height, it will most 
likely break when it strikes the water. If you drop it 
in carefully, it may not break.) Lida Billingsby (says 
that she is studying Botany, and with her Premium 
pocket Microscope, she can see the parts very distinct- 
ly.) Thalia W. Bell (wishes to know why a piece of 
ice will float in water, while a piece of metal the same 
weight will sink? Can not some “O. E.’’ answer 
this?) Jessie Lehman, (I suppose I shall have a 
badge also.) Howard Quick, (your question is too 
easy.) Francis Marian Priest, (asks two questions. 
1. Can you find out how deep a well is without mea- 
suring down with a rule or pole? 2. Do all the stars 
rise and set every twenty-four hours?) Gay D. S—, 
(your picture shall go into the album.) Mary Eldred 
(asks how many sections an orange is divided into ?) 
E. Grant Keene (asks how many leaves (petals) are 
there in an apple blossom ?) and Sherman Tyler. 

Quite a little heap of letters remain over to be an- 
swered next month. I shall now introduce my little 
folks to ‘Tricky Jack," a little fellow running over 
with a propensity to play tricks upon every one he 
knew or met. The pictures are arranged so that they 
will tell the story as they go along. 

So now, until next month, I will bid you good bye. 

As ever, your 
UNCLE CHARLIE, 
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Chapter I. Chapter II. 
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Chapter VII. Chapter VIII. 
«TRICKY JACK,” — IN EIGHT CHAITERS. 
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WILLIAM M. CLARK, J. W. DAUGHADAY. 


TERMS: — The subscription price of the ScHooLtpay 
MAGAZINE is ONE DOLLAR a year, and every subscriber for 
saan gets a choice of one of THREE beautiful $e.00 Engravings 
F ‘ 


One copy of the Macazing will be sent free, as a pre- 
mium for a club of Four names, at $1.00 each. 

Liberal premiums either in cash or in articles from our Pre- 
mium List given for Clubs. Don’t fail to see our Premium 
List, and special inducements to agents. 

Always send a three cent stamp, or its a a in money, 
in addition to the subscription price of the MAGAzINE, to pre- 
pay postage on the Engraving. 

Agents are at liberty to canvass at any Post Office they 
wish, and old and new subscribers count alike for Premiums. 

We can be responsible for money, only when sent by Post 
Office Money Orders, Drafts or Registered Letters. 

Always enclose a stamp when you expect an answer to 
your letter, 

Address all letters to J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., 434 
and 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Agassiz Memorial.—lIn reply to inquiries 
asking if contributions will still be received to this 
fund, we would say that a recent letter from Mr. Bar- 
nard, the Treasurer informs us ‘‘ that persons desiring 
to contribute to the Agassiz Memorial Fund, can do 
so at any time.” 


Three Things to Remember.—We give to every 
subscriber a chvice of one of the following pictures free: 


1. “The First Impulse,’ a picture which will de- 
light the heart of every boy in the land. 


. “Mamma’s Birthday,”’ “our girls’'’’ own pic- 
ture. It represents two little girls arranging a floral 
gift for Mamma, and the faces are such bright, hap- 
py, truthful, confiding faces, that one cart not help 
falling in love with them, at first sight. 


. “Help Me Up,”’ a picture for both boys and girls, 
and one of the most popular engravings ever pub- 
lished. Every body seems to wanta‘' Help Me Up.” 
It represents a trio of little folks, climbing up on the 
back of old Dobbin, the family horse, and the pet of 
the whole household, for a ride to the watering 
trough. 


Each one of these three beautiful and artistic pic- 
tures, is a good dollar's worth, without the MAGAZINE 
at all. But when we add the MAGAZINE, we do not 
see how it would be possible for any one not to sub- 
scribe at once. Always designate which picture is 
preferred, at the time of sending subscriptions. 


The Mountain House.—One of the most de- 
lightful summer resorts, on the whole line of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, is Cresson Springs, situated almost 
upon the summit of the Alleghanies. The Mountain 
House at this place, under the personal management 
of the proprietor, Mr. Ceorge W. Mullen, of the St. 
Cloud Hotel, Philadelphia, offers special attractions to 
those upon the look-out for a quiet, healthful retreat, 
during the hot season. Any inquiries addressed to the 
proprietor, at Cresson, Pa., or in care of St. Cloud Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia, will be promptly answered. 


MAGAZINE, 


SCHOOLDAY 


Two Attractive Hand-Books.—We have re- 
ceived, through the courtesy of Col. W. B. Sipes, the 
enterprising Advertising Agent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, two attractive volumes, entitled 
‘‘Summer Excursion Routes for 1874," and “ Rural 
Homes," both of which have recently been issued 
from the office of D. M. Boyd, Jr., General Passenger 
Agent. 

THE ILLUSTRATED SUMMER EXCURSION ROUTES, 
contains upwards of three hundred routes, alphabetical- 
ly arranged, with full information in reference to rates, 
and sketches, accompanied with full-page illustrations 
of between thirty and forty prominent resorts, and 
points of interest. 

The long experience, the superiority ‘of their facili- 
ties for transportation, their extended railroad lines and 
the excellence of the accommodations provided at all 
important points, enable the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company to arrange a series of routes, and system of 
rates for those seeking recreation, pleasure, and health, 
unequaled by any other company, and the induce- 
ments and attractions offered can not fail to meet the- 
wishes and requirements of the public generally. 

The varied scenery along the lines owned and op- 
erated by this Company, is almost beyond a just de- 
scription. From New England to Pittsburgh, from 
Washington City to the great lakes of the North and 
Canada, the magnificent panorama is almost unbroken. 
Every mile of travel between these points displays 
some new attraction, and the variety is so great, that 
the excursionist who has passed between them, can 
safely claim that he has witnessed most of the natural 
grandeur of our great continent. In his route, he has 
not only observed the ever-varying landscape, but the 
multiplied mineral, agricultural, and manufacturing in- 
dustries of the nation are brought within range, and 
while the taste is gratified, the mind is enlightened with 
an actual outlook upon the greatness and the abun- 
dant resourees of our Country. 

Another pleasing feature of these excursion routes 
is, that a ticket purchased over any one of them, se- 
cures the holder transportation over the best roads,,. 
and admission into the most comfortable cars. It also 
permits him to stop and linger at will, wherever his 
fancy may dictate. It will carry him without fatigue 
among new scenes, and almost into new zones, and 
bring him back again to his starting point, at but little 
greater expense than would have attended his sojourn 
at a first class hotel, for the same length of time. 

We would particularly urge upon all who contemplate 
traveling during the summer or early autumn, even if 
on business, to combine business with pleasure, by 
consulting the Pennsylvania Railroad's ‘‘ Summer Ex- 
cursions for 1874." The books and tickets can be 
procured at all of the principal offices of the Company, 
or the book will be sent free, upon application. to 
Col. W. B. Sipes, office of the Pennsylvania ‘Railroad 
Company, Philadelphia. 


‘RURAL HOMES, or Suburban Stations on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad," is a well written and handsomely 
illustrated little volume, descriptive of the numerous 
suburban towns and villages within thirty-two miles, 
west, from Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT, 


‘The Pennsylvania Railroad people believe in the old 
doctrine, that ‘civilization follows the sun.’ Certainly 
this great Company exemplifies the truth of this belief, 
in its own history. When William Penn founded the 
City of Brotherly Love, he believed that its great- 
est growth would be along the bank of the Delaware 
river, and many thought it extremely improbable that 
the streets leading toward the Schuylkill river would 
ever be built their entire length. One would have 
resonably supposed that the eountry along the Dela- 
ware, with the river itself a vitalizing artery, would be 
favorable to improvement in this direction. But, says 
the author, this belief, with all the advantages in its 
favor, ‘‘ could not counteract this mysterious westward 
tendency, and now the center of Philadelphia's popu- 
lation is nearer the Schulkill than to its majestic 
neighbor.’ 

The rapid westward growth of Philadelphia, howev- 
er, we think is justly attributable to the energy and per- 
severence of the Pennsylvania Central Railroad Com- 
pany, in directing and establishing at this point a 
oommerce second to no other city in the Union, and 

‘which could not have been controlled, had it not been 
for the immense transportation facilities thus afforded. 

No more charming homes can be found, than those 
upon the line of this railroad, as it reaches westward 
from Philadelphia. Their easy access from the city 
makes them doubly attractive, and thousands are annu- 
ally substituting the comforts of a rural home for the 

bustle of a city residence, yet are still sufficiently con- 
venient to the city to conduct their several businesses. 

This pleasant volume gives not only a description 
of the delightful suburban towns, villages and stations 
upon the main line of the road, but attaches to many 
of them a historical interest and importance which quite 
fascinates the reader, as he proceeds from one point to 
another. 

Philadelphia will continue as it has always been, a 
historical center. Its suburbs in every direction, seem 
but radiations of its historic past, and not only 
westward, but to the north, the east, and the south as 
well, do we point to the places bought and made sa- 
cred by the blood of brave men. 

We trust that the same ready pen that gave us “ Ru- 
ral Homes,’’ may yet describe our suburbs in other di- 
rections, and give us a book for Centennial-times 
which will tell us of ‘‘ Philadelphia and Twenty-five 
miles around." 


Model Dialogues.—During these vacation times, 
our young folks will have sociable gatherings, in the 
way of pic-nics, festivals, &c., &c., and what would be 
better than to introduce at those timesa few Charades. 
Tableaux, or short Dialogues? In Model Dialogues 
there will be found something suitable for these occa- 
sions, particularly. Try it. 


Bound Volumes.—We are able to furnish the 
SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE for 1873, handsomely bound in 
fancy cloth, with side and back stamped in gold ; mak- 
ing a large and very handsome book for a present, or 
as an attractive ornament for the center table. Price, 
post-paid, $1.50. Volumes for the years 1867, 1868, 
1869, 1870, and 1872, bound in same style, can also be 
furnished at the same price, $1.50 each, post-paid. 


Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s ‘We and our Neighbors,” 
in the CAvestiun Union, promises to be one of this gifted 
writer's best stories. Those of our readers who do not 
take the Christian Union, should take it for this story, 
if for nothing else. 


Haus und Herd.—We take pleasure in commend- 
ing this beautiful Magazine, published in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to our German friends. The Rev. Mr. Leibhart 
evinces rare qualifications as an editor, and his work 
deserves a lurge circulation. 


Shortest Route to the Sea Shore.—Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. The atmosphere of Atlantic City 
is remarkably dry, and highly recommended to invalids 
by the physicians of Philadelphia. Atlantic City is 
noted for the great variety of its attractions, such as its 
beautiful avenues for driving, and facilities for fishing, 
sailing, and gunning, and unsurpassed beach for 
bathing. It contains upwards of 600 cottages, and 
over roo Hotels and Boarding Houses. Through 
Tickets to Atlantic City are sold at New York, Balti- 
more, Washington City, Richmond, Pittsburgh, and 
all important points on the Pennsylvania Central, 
Philadelphia and Reading, and leased lines, North 
Pennsylvania, Lehigh Valley, and Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroads. ‘The distance is only sixty miles from Phil- 
adelphia, and* time one hour and three quarters! 
There are five trains each way daily, including two ex- 
press trains during the season, with drawing cars at- 
tached. 


For Seventy-Five Cents.—Those who would 
like to get a Gem Microscope, and are already sub- 
scribers, can procure it by sending us seventy-five 
cents additional. It will be sent post pazd for this 
amount; but the person sending it, must be a subscriber 
for 1874. This offer of the Gem Microscope, at such 
a reduced rate, is only made to actual subscribers. 

The Elocutionist’s Annual continues to give 
great satisfaction to all who use it. There is no cheap- 
er or better reading book for schools, or drill book for . 
colleges and seminaries published. Price, per number, 
paper edition, 35 cents. Cloth, 75 cents. Green and 
Gold, (for presentation or rewards) $1.00. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


From $5 to $20 a Day 


Can be made by Industrious Agents of good address, 
in selling our new and splendid book, 


“THE SOCIAL LIFE,” 


Very Attractive, Beautifully Illustrated. 


PRICE, - - - £2.50. 


Agents Wanted in every Town. 


A good chance for young men, teachers, ladies, and intelli- 
gent persons out of employment. For terms, circulars, &c., 


Address. 
THE BELMONT PUBLISHING CO. 


113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


’ gnade when ordered b 
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BEST THINGS {tm BEST AUTHORS | 


a, en 
ANNUAL, 


BY J. W.SHOEMAKER, A. M, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION. 


Tur EvLocutionist’s ANNUAL has been prepared to supply 
a growing demand for a fresh, cheap book of Selections, Dia- 
logues, Tableaux, &c., and the price has been placed so low 
that it is within the reach of ali. Each book contains nearly 
200 large 12mo. pages on heavy, strong paper, in clear, open- 
faced type, ensy to read, and comprises pieces suitable for 


8G-The Holidays, School Exhibitions, Ly- | 


eeuins and Literary Societies, Auniversa- 
ries, Chureh and Sunday School Gather- 
ings. Educational, Temperance, and Politi- 
eal Meetings, and a large and varied list of selections 
for Public and Professional Entertainments. 


NUMBERS 1 AND & NOW READY! 


They are Pronounced 


The Best, Cheapest, and-most Popular Collections of Read- 
ings, Declamations, Dialogues, Tableaux, &c. ever published. 
Prices, post-paid: Paper edition, 35 cents; Cloth edition, 
75 cents; Green and Gold edition, $1.00. A liberal discount 
the dozen or hundred. 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Publishers, 
434 and 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ON TRIAL, 


AT HALF PRICE, 
THREE MONTES, 


ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, — . 
Vol. IV.) THE (1874. 


SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 


An Independent Journal, not the organ of any 
person or institution, but an earnest teacher of the Laws of 
Life and Health, which includes all that relates to the Art of 
Recovering and Preserving Health. 

Terms. oo a year in advance; sample numbers, 20 
cents ; ten copies, $15, and extra copy to agent, sent o# trial 
as above. 

A List of Premiums sent on rcceipt of stamp. Cash 
Commissions given. LocaLt AGENTS WANTFD. Address, 
naming ScHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, 

S.R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


CORNS AND BUNIONS. | 


I will send a eertalm cure for these pests free by 
mail, for 25 cents. DR. EDWARD CHILES, 8th & Coates 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Agents Wanted. 5-12 


— 
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Oil “8 


100 VISITING 

or Address j 
Printed on Fine Brisrot Boarp, 
white or rose tini, with any name or 


adress, desired, ‘7 CENTS, 


sent post-paid, for 
Fifty Cards, or less (one name) socts. 


200 Cards (#vo names if desired) $1.35 
300 Cards (three < s ; 2. 
500 Cards (ive ) 3.00 


Business Cards, per 1000, $2.00 and 
upwards ; 500 for $1.50, and upwards, 
sent post-paid. Address 


SELDEN & BRO. Printers, 
(Successors to CLARE & VINTON.) 
No. 237 South Fifth Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ 
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ONLY FIFTY CENTS 
FOR A $3 MAGAZINE. 
ON TRIAL! 


That all may know it is one of the best, most original, prac- 
tical and useful, the 


PHRENOLOGICAL J OURNAL, 


DEVOTED TO SCIENCE, LITERATURE AND 
GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Terms.—Monthly, only $3.00 a year in advance. Clubs 
of ten or more, $2.00 each. Single numbers, 30 cents. Liber- 
al premiums given. Address, CSTE SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, 

S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


DAUGHADAY & CO., Publishers, 434 and 
436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Sent post paid. :. 
of America. The ony 


TRICKS 2 TRAPS toe that ceases every 


Quack Swindler and Humbug in America. A complete e.r- 
pose of all the schemes of swindlers. It tells all about Lotter- 
ies, Gift Swindles, Bogus Papers, Framed Engravings, ‘‘ Mys- 
teries of Maine. Also, all about Oil, Butter Powder, Sewing 
Machine, Patent, Book, Music Box, and a thousand and one 
similar frauds—Nothing like it was ever before published. 
One hundred large octavo, double-column pages, fine type, and 
is the. onty reliable and truthful work on the subject. 
Thousands are sold monthly, as everybody needs it that 
would ascape the ‘‘tricks and traps ’”’ of the swindling fra- 
ternity. Only 25 cents secufes it, prepaid to any address; 5 
for $1. Send for it and save money. Sold only by HUNTER 
& CO., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. Hi. 


t= Glass Cutter 
" & Putty Knife 


MY 
Ps N = man hisown printer, Press- 
“ Ler a & Co. £8 and outfits from RG 
Spe : upwards. Send stamp for 


de & $s catalocue of Presses, Cuts, 
— 5S &e. Linen Markers with 
= 3alnhobets oft vpe M1. 
~ GORHAM & CO. 
Pi School St., Boston. 
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\ \ TEST JERSEY RAILROADS—Summer Arrangement, 
Commencing June 20, 1874. 


TRAINS WILL LEAVE ee FOR CAPE 


g.oo a. m. Morning Express, due at 12.13. 
3.15 p. m. Accommodation, due at 7.12, 
4.00 p. m. Fast Express, due at 6.40. 

7.30 a. m, Sunday Mail, due at 10.45. 


RETURNING, TRAINS LEAVE CAPE MAY, 


6.30 a. m. Mail and Passenger, due at 10.06. 
7.30 a.m. Fast Express, due at 10.06. 

s.co p. m. Afternoon Express, due at 8.21. 
5.00 p. m. Sunday Mail, due at 8.21. 


TRAINS LEAVE. 


For Millville and Vineland, 8.00 and 9.00 a. m., 3.15 and 
5.30 p. m.— 

For Bridgeton and way stations, 8.00 a. m., 3.30 and 5.30 

.m. 

For Salem, 8.00a. m. and 3.30 p. m. 

For Glassboro, 8.00, 9.00 and 11.45 4a. m., and 3.15, 3.30 
and 5-3 P. m. 

For Woodbury and Wenonah, 8.00 and 11.45 a. m., and 
3.30, 5.30 and 6.30 p. m. 

For Swedesboro, 8.00 a. m., 3.30 and 5.30 p. m. 
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BRIDGETON AND PORT NORRIS RAILROAD 


Trains connect with trains to and from Philadelphia. 
Freight trains leave Camden daily, 

For Cape May, Millville, Vineland, ae, atg.15 a.m. 

For Bridgeton, Salem, Swedesboro, &c., at 11.33 a. m. 
Commutation Books, monthly, season and yearly tickets, 

for sale at the office of the General ‘Ticket Agent, in Camden. 


W.J.SEWELL, Superintendent. 


“a ° per day at home. ‘Terms free. Address 
$5 m $20 Geo. Srinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
THE NORMAL MONTHLY, 


Published at the State Normal School. 
MILLERSVILLE, PA. 


> oe >-—_——_—_—__— 


EDWARD BROOKS, £ditor, 


J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, 
E. ORAM LYTE, 
————_ HO Cm 


The NORMAL MONTHLY is a wide-awake educational 
and literary journal. It contains, in appropriate departments 
discussions of the Science and Art of ‘Teaching, with special 
reference to Normal instruction; fresh, practical information 
about our language, grammar, mathematics, Natural science, 
penmanship, and drawing; the cream of our Normal School 
literature, together with valuable contributions from outside ; 
spicy, sparkling items of personal and other news, including 
society reports ; and careful reviews of new books and period- 


inals. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


Subscriptions may begin at any time. Back numbers furn- 
ished when desired. Send for specimen number. Address 


THE NORMAL MONTHLY, 
Millersville, Lancaster County, Pa, 
T\o n’t send a 38-cent Stamp. Price List Free. 
C. B. Cook & Co., Tiffin, Ohio. Agents Wanted. 8-3 
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cures 
ing, soothing, amd healing. McK.seon% 1.0! bins, N. ¥. 


Aurora, Ill., May rgth, 1871. “I have used medicines that 
were highly recommended, none of which did me any good 
until I used your Diamond Catarrh Remedy, and that gave 
me immediate relief, and I now consider myself permanently 
cured.”’ W. B. Smith. 

La Porte, Ind. May 18th, 1872. ‘‘ Dr, A. F. Evory, Dear 
Sir: [have used your Diamond Catarrh Remedy in my prac- 
tice during the past year, and find it far superior to any and 
every other treatment for cure of Catarrh. It will certainly do 
all you claim for it.””, Yours truly, Geo. M.°Dakin, M. D. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price. 5-5 


LADIES careful of their feet 
always wear ENGLISH 
CHANNEL Shoes, and buy 
none other. A dark line 
around the sole near the edge 
shows where the channel is 
Make your dealer get them for 


Peaanne 
CHANNE 


cut. No more ragged soles. 


you, 


ers For samples of four kinds of very fine Initial 

SE ND => Paper, from 35 i Ne sp box. reece 
perfect paper. ‘The very best quality. 

CENTS= EE HAYCRAFT, DeSoto, Iowa. 


FREE TO ALL! 


A yard measure, together with a treatise on Dysprpsra, its 
cause and cure, sent free to any address b 

NEBEKER & CO. 
12th and Ellsworth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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rr J. M. ARMSTRONG, 
1 MUSIC T¥POGRAPHER. 
\ Music of Every Description 

ull ELACTROTYPRD OB STEREOTYPED. 
A No. 188 8. RIGHTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


wr. 


BS MATTRESSES 


we 


T will present a yearly subscription of this, or any other Mag- 


azine, to any purchaser of a Pure White Hatr Mattress, 
manufactured at W..H. WOOD'S Curtain, Bedding and Up- 
holstery store, 1709 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Send 
for circular and references. 


ONI Y 2 5 0 For 7 beautiful card photos. Two 
ts. samples tocts. Try them, Sure 
to please. S. R. LUDDEN, E. Lincoln, Maine. 


and send, with two stamps, to DR. 
TO EVERYBODY! 
Containing three shades, sent by MAIL, Jostage paid, for 40 


A POSITIVE CURE GUARAN- 
SKIN TEED in every case. State your case 
DISE ASES VAN DYKE, 1126 Walnut St., Phila- 
® | delphia, Pa., or callin person. 6-12 
A BOX OF 

FINE INITIAL NOTE PAPER, 
cents. To every purchaser of a box of paper, I will givea 
sheet of 


Fine Raised or Relef Pictures, 


Or an elegant CHROMO. Tv any one sending me an or- 
der for twelve boxes of paper, at one time, I will give the 
Chromo or Pictures with each box, and to the sender of the 
order a Scrap Album, worth 75 cents. Visiting cards written 


or printed to order. 
O. B. TIFFANY, 
115 North Ninth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“EDEOGR. APHY 99 A new book on the artof Writing by 

" « Sound; a complete system of Pho- 
uetic Short Hand—the shortest, most simple,easy and comprehensive, en- 
abling any one, in a short time, to report trials, speeches, scrmous,&c. The 
Lord's Prayer is written with forty-nine strokes of the pen, and 140 words 


per minute. The unemployed should learn thisart. Price. by mail, 50 Cts. 
Agents wanted. Address T. Wo FVANS & Co., 139S. ith St., Phila., Pa. 


TOOL CHESTS 


AO? Te ae en UL. Sit AE ft ices A 


JT.PRATT & CO 


53 FULTON ST,NY. 
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GOODRICH'S 


For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. ) 
AG Price, Only One Dollar.-@% } 


Strike directly at the cause. 


BVERY LADY SHOULD HBAVE A SET OF 


* SPRING” 
TEMPERED 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder, Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 
205 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. & 

H C, GOODRICH, {103 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, BA. 

Imweomtor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 


WHY 


IS DYSPEPSIA SO GENERAL ? 


Simply because it is neglected or maltreated. 


Remove the acrid hu- 


mors which engender it, from the stomach and bow- 
els, with Zarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Ape~ 
rtent, and indigestion, with all its painful concomi- 
tant, is cured. 


SOLD BY EVERY DRUGGIST. 


HEMMERS 


A PLUG OF GOLD | 


in a hollow tooth may be a necessary evil, but it is best to escape 
a dental operation by the timely use of that superior antidote to 


J, ental decay, “FRAGRANT SOZODONT.” Avoid deleterious 
CL, : 


dentrifices, which mar and injure the teeth. 
of SOZODONT by our most eminent dentists, physicians and 


The endorsement 


scientific men, has made it a standard toilet essential in almost 


fen every home. 


dental bone. 


POPULAR WORKS 


BY ALEXANDER CLARK, A. M. 


Author of ‘Starting Out,” and formerly editor of THE 
SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE. 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., 
434 and 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WORKDAY CHRISTIANITY, or the Gospel in the 
Trades. A book of analogies aud illustrations from the arts ; 
with an Introduction by William Cullen Bryant. 300 pp. 
tinted paper and fancy cloth. Price, $1.50. 


THE GOSPEL IN THE TREES, or Opinions on 
Common Things. A book of analogies, and illustrations 


from Nature. 305 pages—tinted paper and fancy cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 


SCHOOLDAY WIALOGUES, a Book of choice 
original Dialogues, Tableaux, Colloquies, &c., for School 
Ex ibitions, Lyceums, Sunday Schools, the Parlor &c. , &c. 
with suggestions on eacing and Flocution. Eleventh Edi. 
tion—enlarged and improved. 372 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.50, 


Any of the above WORKS sent post paid to any address 
aipon receipt of price. 


The teeth are rendered time-proof by the regular 
| =a use of this botanical preparation, 
“_., no canker affect the enamel and no species of decay infect the 
- Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


No ¢artay can encrust them, 


A 

ig , A | Ny 

| INDELIBLE INK 
for marking Linen Sith &Cotton, 
\ With A. COMMON PEN » 
= WI Whnont — os By eure oO TLon 6 


Sold by all druggists, stationers, News Agents. Ink 35 cts. 
Briggs’ Crystal Marking Pen,goc. Combination, 75¢, post paid. 
Canvassers wanted. Stoddard & Co., Northampton, Mass. 


PERMANENT AND PROFITABLE 


EMPLOYMENT! 


Will be furnished to all persons, by addressing, with stamp, 
Pe AGENT'S SUPPLY age 
a. 


8-12 Pittsburgh, 


Families seek them, ‘‘ The Best,’’ Dealers treble sales with 


SELECT 


COLTON'S $5555 


», Bich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fruits. 
Delicious, Strictly Pure, Economical, Acknowledged the Best. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, by J. W. DaucHapay & Co., in the Office of the Librarian of Congress. 
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THE RUNAWAYS. 
A STORY FOR THE LITTLE ONES, 


BY MARY L. BOLLES BRANCH, 


ee 


AISY and Prim 
were growing to 
be such nice 
beautiful kittens 
up in the hay 
loft over the 
wagon house. 
Their mother, 
Prudy, was a 
smart, ‘capable 
cat, who scolded 
them and petted 
them and played 
with them; and 

AK _X\ then little mis- 

\ AT tress Meg elimb- 

AWWA ed up the ladder 

every, day to make them a 

loving visit. But one day she 

did not go till noon, and when 

she looked around the loft for 

Daisy and Prim, they were 

| ot there. Notthere! It was 
incredible, for where could two such little kittens 

have gone—kittens that had never even been 
gown the ladder once? Poor old puss rubbed 

. her head against Meg, and cried, and together 

they hunted in every corner all among the hay, 

but the kittens were gone. Could they have 
tried the ladder and fallen down? Meg and 

Pussy came down into the wagon-house and 

searched all about, under the wheels, and then 


Meg called “ Kitty, Kitty,” as loud as she could, 
but no kittens came. 

It was a sad story to take into the house, and 
no one could give any comfort. ‘Could pussy 
have carried them away and hid them?” asked 
grandma. But pussy’s distressed meow denied 
that. ‘Perhaps they were in the yard, or in the 
flower garden,” suggested mamma, and away 
went Meg for another search. “I’m afraid 
somebody has stolen them,” said one after 
another, at length, and at that, Meg went away 
alone and cried, she had such dreadful visions 
of wicked boys dragging away her beautiful 
kittens in the night, and what cou/d they mean 
to do with them? Poor old Puss lay down 
hopelessly on the rug, she had lost kittens be- 
fore—you need not tell Zev that Prim and Daisy 
would ever come back! 

But here is what really had happened. Ear- 
ly that forenoon, when Prudy had gone off for 
her breakfast, the golden sunshine made its way 
through the dusty panes of the loft-window, and 
shone warm on the two little kittens in the hay. 
They were playing and rolling over and over, 
as only little round kittens can, and biting each 
other, and biting wisps of hay. “Dear me,” 
whispered the soft, warm sunshine, “what droll 
little things you are. You know nothing about 
the world!" : | 

“What és the world?” asked Daisy, looking 
at Prim with his round blué eyes. “I think,” 
said Prim, who was a wise little kitten, “it must 
be where the old cat comes from, and Meg, 
when we see them all of a sudden, looking over 
the hay.” And the two kittens ran together and 
looked down the ladder—down out of the loft. 
How bright the sun shone on the ground below, 
a great deal brighter than it did up on the hay. 
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“That's a piece of the world,” whispered 
Prim, “ suppose we go down!” 

Daisy put his little paw on the side of the 
ladder and drew back trembling; but Prim 
planted her small feet securely, and half climb- 
ing, halé sliding, got upon the nearest round. 
She was dreadfully dizzy, but was ashmed to 
tell Daisy, and in a minute, as she grew used to 
it, the excitement was not unpleasant. She 
started again, and crept painfully down to the 
next round, and then to the next. Then she 
rested and called Daisy. Poor little fat round 
Daisy, with his blue eyes looked down, and oh, 
how very far off the ground looked! But if 
Prim went, 4e must, so he started cautiously, 
and sharpening his little claws as nature taught 
him, began the terrible descent backwards But 
poor little Daisy, the first round discomposed 
him. He tried to stand on it, one paw swung 
round, the other caught vainly into the wood; 
there was an instant of horror, and down he 
went—falling, falling—that dreadful distance. 
It was well that the old buffalo robe tay on the 
ground below, and that Daisy fell into its soft 
shaggy folds. Prim was frightened almost to 
death—she held on tighter than ever, with her 
little sharp nails, and called out faintly, “ Daisy, 
are you hurt?” But Daisy only looked up and 
laughed, and began to roll around and play 
with the long fur. Prim made haste then, and 
growing bolder, almost ran down the rest of the 
ladder. Then the two kittens stood in the door 
of the wagon-house and looked out. Oh, what a 
great world it was! and such thousands of 
things they never saw before! Prim put her 
paw on a beetle, and played with it timorously, 
and Daisy rolled over in an ecstacy with a bit 
of old rope. Then they went a little farther. 

O, if some one had only seen them—the two 
little wandering kittens—but nobody happened 
to look, and they ran softly along the path, into 
Meg's flower garden. Fancy what a change 
that was from the dusty hay loft. Roses and 
lilies, pinks and peonies, sweet-williams and 
beautiful morning-glories. Do you suppose 
the kittens knew? Daisy almost drank the 
dew out of a white canterbury bell, and Prim 
stepped under a rose bush and smelled of the 
roses. Then she lay down among some purple 
pansies, and winked at the sunshine, while 
Daisy played with the running moss around 
the edge of the beds. By-and-by they got used 
to the garden, and then they went a little farther. 
Out into the green grass and the clover, running 
and leaping, one after the other, it was such fun 
to make the grass bend under their paws. 


But the grass had grown pretty high—higher 
than a kitten’s head—and when Prim and Daisy 
had gone a little way, it seemed as if the world 
were all grass, nothing but grass—and they 
could not see the garden any more, nor the 
wagon house But they did not mind that, they 
were-having such fun, and they played hide and 
seek with each other, and tried to catch the pink 
clover tops in their mouths. Once a bird flew 
close over their heads, and the kittens started. 
“OQ!” whispered Prim, excitedly, “what can 
this be? The minute I saw it I felt such a de- 
sire to seize it!” On and on they wandered, 
and it seemed as if the grass and clover 
would never end. The tired little paws 
could not jump as high as at first, and it 
was slow work pushing their way. The sun 
rose higher, till at last it was noon, and the 
weary little kittens nestled down at last together, 
in the grass, and went to sleep. The clover 
hedged them in, the sunshine kept them warm, 
the sky was blue above them, and the air was 
soft and sweet. By-and-by they woke up 
again, and felt quite rested and fresh, only 
so very hungry. Poor little bewildered kittens, 
for a few moments they did not know what to 
do. Then Daisy made a discovery, he was so 
hungry that he opened his mouth and bit a 
grasshopper, and it really was not bad. 

“O, Prim,” he said, eagerly, “there’s one 
right by your nose. Do eat it!” 

So Prim did, and after that they felt more 
comfortable. Then they began to play again, 
and to leap over the bending grass. By-and- 
by something new happened, they came to a 
fence—a tall white fence—but it was only made 
of pickets, and the kittens ran right through to 
the other side. They were so glad to get out of 
the high grass, for it seemed to them now as if 
they should find the wagon house again, and 
the hay loft, and should see the old cat and Meg. 
How much older they felt, than when they 
started out in the morning, and they were very: 
homesick. 

“Now if we can only get up the ladder!” 
said Prim, and they ran along to what they 
thought was the wagon house. But it was not 
the wagon house, it was a barn—the barn of 
their right hand neighbor, and the kittens were 
more than ten rods away from home. They 
went side by side in at the door, however, and 
were in a terrible fright, when they heard the 
horses stamping in the stable. 

“O, if we could only get home!” said poor 
little Daisy, beginning to cry, but Prim led the 
way in behind some barrels, and there was a 
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little hay there, which seemed natural, so the 
kittens crouched down on it together, and won- 
dered what to do next. While they were won- 
dering they went to sleep; and when they woke 
up again it was all dark, and the barn door was 
shut tight. It was a long, long night for poor 
little Prim and Daisy ; they kept waking up and 
going to sleep again, and they were hungry and 
homesick and troubled. 

In the morning the neighbor came early and 
opened the barn door. He wanted a barrel to 
put shavings in, and when he had chosen one and 
rolled it out, there, in the corner behind it, stood 
two beautiful trembling kittens! Prim tried to 
look defiant, but Daisy lifted up his frightened 
blue eyes, pleadingly. The man thought he had 
never seen such pretty kittens in all his life be- 
fore. 

“I'll take them to my wife,” he said to him- 
self; ‘The children will be so delighted!" 

Imagine how little Prim and Daisy felt, 
snatched up and carried away in the great 
strange hands that would not let them go, no 
matter how they struggled. But ina minute he 
set them down in a pleasant sunny kitchen, and 
his wife came to look at them, and declared she 
could not let them go, they were such pretty kit- 
tens. Then she gave them a saucer of milk. 
Prim and Daisy had never drank out of a 
saucer in all their little lives, but they were so 
hungry that they dipped their noses in, and 
choked and spattered. But the milk tasted 
good, so they kept on and drank it all up. 
Then they ran behind the stove and watched, 
because every thing was so strange By-and 
by somebody ran along the path outside, and 
knocked at the door. The neighbor's wife 
opened it, and there stood Meg! 

“Oh, Mrs. Ray!” she said eagerly, “have 
you seen anything of my two little kittens? 
They have been gone a whole day and a night, 
and I am so afraid they are dead, but mamma 
said I had better ask all the neighbors.” 

“Oh, oh!” whispered Prim and Daisy, all in 
a tremor of delight, but they were afraid to run 
out. - 

Just then Meg's. bright eyes caught sight of 
them, and she fairly screamed for joy, and ran 
and gathered them up in her little white apron. 
Dear little Prim and Daisy, how pretty and cun- 
ning they looked, putting their small heads out 
over the edge of the apron. Mrs. Ray was sor- 
ry to let them go, but there was nothing else to. 
be done, and away ran Meg with her darlings. 

How glad Prudy was! She could hardly be- 
lieve her eyes—for once in her life her lost kittens 


had come back. Meg and she went right back 
up in the hay loft, and put Prim and Daisy in 
their own little bed. And there the kittens were 
so happy and contented that they never left it 
again for two weeks. By that time they knew 
better how to take care of themselves. I wish 
all poor little kittens’ troubles ended as happily. 
Never tease nor hurt them, dear children, let 
their small lives be peaceful and pleasant. 


‘OUR GIRLS ;” 
A STORY OF THE PANIC. 


BY ANNIE R. JOHNSON. a 


CHAPTER V. 
‘‘ Life knows no dead so beautiful 
As is the white, cold, coffined past. 
The dead are faithful to the last. 
I am not spouseless—I have wed 
err memory—a life that's dead!" 


6GeFSS 
fae H, it was terrible! For hours she lay 
a\ Af 


in a deathlike swoon; and when at. 
Cl (— last she opened her eyes, it was only 
SS to feel, more surely, the great wave. 
One of sorrow go over her life. The 
it pale lips moved slowly, repeating 
that one word which the shuddering 
wires had brought to them that night—“ dead.” 
The questioning eyes read eagerly the anxious. 
faces around her, as if she would have the. 
meaning of the strange scene borne inward 
to the consciousness. The white hands clutched 
feebly at the air, as if they would hold some- 
thing that seemed vanishing from her. God 
pity her! 

Nellie knelt by the bed, with her face buried 
in her hands, while Lu sat beside the still form, 
trying to chafe the cold hands into warmth. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gibson talked in broken whispers 
near an opposite window. 

The fatal news of Roy Gibson’s sudden death, 
had reached them at nightfall. It fell like a 
thunder-bolt out of a clear sky. The young. 
man had planned a visit home, and was eager- 
ly expected, when, instead, came—the dispatch! 

Alf and the broken-hearted father were to. 
start on the midnight train, to convey the body 
to their native village. Oh! the waiting—wait- 
ing—when the cold bars of moonlight fell 
across the floor, and the dead, deep silence 
weighed down hearts like lead ! 

The: hours drew on, and when at last, the 
train's shrill whistle broke the solemn stillness,. 
and Marion saw the two take their leave, the: 
full truth seemed to come over her! She closed 
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her eyes, and shuddered like a storm-broken 
willow! 

All that night she fought those viewless ene- 
mies—doubt and despair—and was well nigh 
borne into the solitude of a deathless sorrow! 
The soul battered the gates of Heaven with im- 
portunate cries, and with the keys of Prayer, 
wrenched them asunder! Weary and helpless, 
it there sank down, when, through the gloom, a 
hand reached down and caught it up, and gave 
for darkness light. 

Morn came, and a song was-in the soul—a 
song of peace and victory—while the pulsing 
air trembled with the low-murmured words, 
“Thy will be done!” 

Well, we need not tell more. The funeral? 
the new, long grave, the sad, broken family, 
the darkened days, and the empty, empty heart. 
You will know it, girls, too soon—too soon! 
«No matter—we are immortal!" 

Some one has said: “ Disappointment lifts 
some natures upon hill-tops, where they can see 
the sun shining, long after it is dark in the val- 
ley.” So it seemed with Marion. That night 
she had faced and conquered the future. Her 
face grew very white; a tombstone over the 
grave in her heart; but otherwise, no one could 
have dreamed of the struggle the young woman 
had passed through. Her life seemed to reach 
out in acts of love and self-denial, to those 
around her, as if she would thus steady herself 
in a sphere, to which she was growing superior. 

Lu would sometimes be so moved by this si- 
lent, cheerful endurance, that she would come 
and bury her face in her sister's lap, weeping 
wildly. Marion would never ask the meaning 
of her tears at such times, for they seemed to 


understand each other, in these outbursts, by 


some mysterious soul-language of their own. 

. The mourner considered her sorrow too sa- 
ered, too holy, to parade before the curious 
world, in outward shows of black garments, 
making an atmosphere of dismal gloom around 
her, but dressed in the colors fe used to love— 
waiting for him. 

She was taken more than ever into the love 
of the stricken family, and stood in the place of 
the dear one gone. No persuasion, however, 
would induce her to leave her father’s house, for 


the elegance of the home they offered her, and 


her life went quietly on as it had done in the 


past. 

# % % * * * # 
One day, near the latter part of April, Lu 

stopped at the posttoffice, on her way to school, 

and took out a letter. She broke the seal hastily, 


saying, “Good, good! it’s from Uncle Ed- 
ward!” Now, Lu was walking along with her 
head down, hastily reading her letter, when she 
“ran against a circumstance,” in the shape 
of her old pastor, Mr. Maitland, and a stran- 
ger. 

‘A love-letter, Miss Lu? You seem to have 
no eyes, even for old friends!" said the old 
gentleman, as he extended his hand. “ Allow 
me to present your new pastor, Mr. Young,” 
turning to the gentleman at his side. 

The “new pastor” received her cordially, as 
became him, scarcely concealing a merry twin- 
kle in his eyes, at Lu’s discomfiture, and her 
puzzled look at the announcement. 

“You see,” said the old man, explaining, “I 
am getting old, and my health obliges me to go 
away awhile. The people will be glad to have 
a young man in my place, and I promise him 
a hearty welcome. Do you not second me in 
this?” : 

Why was it that she looked right at the “new 
pastor,” just then, and found his great, eloquent 
eyes looking straight into her own? How 
could she refuse to bid him welcome? 

She stammered out something—she hardly 
knew what to say—to which the young minister 
replied: “Thank you! thank you! and J will 
do my best.” 

There was something so simple and earnest 
in this, that Lu could not help but like it. 

“ But,” she continued, turning to Mr. Mait- 
land, “I shall miss you so in my studies!” 

“Mr. Young and I have talked it over, and 
he promises to take my place in every thing, so 
I am sure you will have an able teacher.” 

“ Who will enjoy it exceedingly, at any rate,” 
said the stranger, as they bade her good-morn- 
ing and walked on. 

This was all so new to Lu, that she walked on 
several squares before she thought of the open 
letter in her hand. 

Now Uncle Edward was just the jolliest sort 
of an uncle—a brother of Lu’s mother. He 
had moved West some years before, and was 
now a very successful business man, in the large 
city of C—. Lu was always quite a favorite of 
his, and liked nothing better than a visit to Un- 
cle Edward's nice place, and a “gay time” with 
Cousin Belle, his only daughter. He always 
wrote a sprightly, funny, letter, and this one was 
unusually long. 

He went through with the full budget of 
news—all about their health, the weather, his 
business, the new fountain in the front yard, 
Belle’s “flurry” to get ready to start away to 
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school, &c., &c., and closed up in the orthodox 
fashion— 

“Tam, as ever, your affectionate Uncle, 

EDWARD RICHMOND.” 

This finished one sheet, but here was another 
half-sheet, as if the good man had started out 
afresh. 

Lu had taken a “ back street,” in order to read 
her letter; and it was just as well; for she had 
read only a few lines on the page, when she al- 
most jumped for joy, (don’t be shocked, young 
ladies! Lu is the “ Irrepressible,” you know !) 
as she said aloud, “Bless his dear old heart! 
Would n't that be splendid ?” 

Shall we peep over Lu’s shoulder, fair reader, 
(was ever a reader mo? fair ?) and see what all 
this means? 

“Belle has just danced in by my side, and 
said, in her coaxing baby-fashion, you know, 
‘Pa, it’s going to be awful lonesome for me 
away off there in Michigan! I do wish 
Cousin Lu could go too!’ Now my little 
‘Black Eyes,’ how would you like it? I should 
be glad to send you, for I know how much you 
like books. I'll bargain to pay all expenses, 
just as I do Belle’s. Say, will you accept the 
proposition of an old man? If so, come on at 
once, and ‘ma’ will see that your wardrobe is 

epared immediately, with our own daughter's. 
t wate anxiously for your decision. If you 
come, you will not only delight Belle, but also— 

UNCLE EDWARD.” 

Ah! no wonder Lu was glad! She nearly 
fell over a grave old cow, who was cropping the 
fresh young grass by the path, so intent was the 
girl upon her own thoughts. The hope of years 
lay just within her reach, She had so longed 
for the contact of other minds in her studies, 
and now, Providence seemed to have favored 
her heart's desire. 

She was absent-minded all the morning in 
school, and among other things, called Jeff. 
Rogers “ Uncle Edward,” once. This threw the 
whole school into an uncontrollable laughter, in 
which she was compelled to join. Bright 
dreams of fame and glory filled her mind, 
while she sat, again, holding her book upside 
down, and forgetting to give out the spelling 
lesson. Poor Lu! A hard struggle was, at the 
same time, going on in her mind. Should she 
abandon her scheme for helping Harry, resign 
her school and go—or would she forego that 
nice offer altogether ? All the morning she pon- 
dered over it, making up her mind to one or 
the other conclusion every hour. At noon she 
was so moody, that Nellie could not get her to 
laugh, over Uncle Edward's funny letter, once. 
Cousin Alf, who just happened in, declared she 


must have been administering that form of pun- 
ishment, to some young offender, which was 
supposed to have “volitional efficacy for the 
moment, and intellectual persistency for the 
future.” | 

“Pray what is that?” said Lu. 

“ Discipline of the whip, my dear!” 

But Lu pleaded “ not guilty,” and saying she 
had some writing to do, hurried off to school. 

Now, she had kept the half-sheet down in the 
bottom of her pocket, all this time. “They shall 
never know, if I refuse, for they would be sure 
to over-persuade me,” she had said on her way 
home. When she started back, she walked on 
very decidedly, entered the room, sat down at 
the table, and wrote a short letter to her uncle. 
This is the part that cost her some genuine 
tears :— | | 

“How can I ever thank you enough! 
just like the dear old uncle that you are! But 
then—I can notcome! Do not ask me why'! 
My reasons are good. I am teaching, and wish 
to continue a while longer, at least. You can 
not imagine how much I do want to accept your 
generous offer, but forego the advantage cheer- 
fully, believing it is for the best. With a thou 
sand thanks, and a heart full of love, I am, 

Most sincerely, 


It is 


Lu.” 

She sealed the letter, and went directly to the 
play ground. 

“Who will carry this to the post-office, for 
me?” she said. 

Half a dozen svoluntsered: and the letter was 
soon gone, and her decision beyond recall. 
True, when she came in, there were a few more 
silly tears, after which she felt better. The af- 
ternoon passed without any more blunders, and 
by night, Lu was quite herself again. The 
heavy little half-sheet in her pocket was de- 
stroyed, and no one the wiser for it; but then, 
she had a recompense. It came right into her 
heart—present payment—for she felt that she 
had acted unselfishly. 

In the meanwhile, times were brightening up, 
and money was not “so tight,” (as business 
men would have it.) “Sammy” had been ta- 
ken back into Mr. Linden’s store, much to the 
poor fellow’s delight. His mother had grown 
hopefully better. 

Lu found her new instructor, Mr. Young, a 
very competent teacher. She learned many a 
lesson in Christian ethics from his consistent 
life, while sharing his scholarly companionship. 


‘“* He had a way of saying things, 
That made one think of courts and kings,” 


At the same time, he was a most faithful 
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pastor; wide awake to the the needs of the lit- 
tle community around him, and ready with un- 
expected resources for their uplifting. He 
learned to depend greatly upon “Our Girls,” 
whose earnest hearts and willing hands, were 
already known among the poor of the little vil- 
lage. He and Alf became warm friends, and 
under his influence, the thoughtless young man 
came to consecrate his life to the Master. 
[To be continued.] 
et ee ee 
THE FOX AND THE DONKEY. 
BY M. E. H. EVERETT. 
A cunning Fox stood by a mirror 
That some one had left on the ground, 
When, looking up over his shoulder, | 
A staring old Donkey he found. 


«Your picture, my friend?” asked the Donkey— 
“I’m sorry to see such a fright!” 

“No, sir,” cries the Fox, “ your own image 
Has given such pain to your sight!” 


* Ah! pardon me, friend,” replies Donkey, 
“Since I have been having sore eyes— 

I see now, the face, tho’ not kandsome, 
Looks dignified, noble and wise. 
: + -—<.— ——— 

AN ANCIENT TEACHER. 


BY CHAUNCEY C. JENCKS, 


h l= (WO thousand two hundred years ago, 

there lived a man in Athens, a man 
whom the oracle of Delphi had 

declared to be the wisest in the 
. world. Like so many others of 
. this world’s truly great, he was born 
_; and reared in poverty; or, at least, 
among the lower castes of society—his father 
being a poor sculptor. . 

But unlike most people, whom destiny has 
placed under like circumstances, his poverty was 
no source of annoyance to him, believing, as he 
did, that “the less we are contented with, the 
nearer we approach divinity.” But it is not so 
much the moral character of this great and 
wise man of which I wish to speak particularly 
here, as of “that in which,” says Rollin, “his 
character principally and peculiarly consisted— 
I mean the pains he took to instruct mankind, 
and particularly the youth of Athens.” 

At the present time, when the greatest efforts 
are being put forth for the education of the 


young people, in our own country, is it not inter- 


esting to look back away down the misty ave- 


nues of time, and see what were the privileges 
of learning which the young people then en- 
joyed? Their advantages were not so great as 
ours, I assure you; and when so great and wise 
and good a philosopher as Socrates (for it is no 
other than he of whom I am speaking,) offered 
to instruct them gratuitously, teaching them 
“in all places, and upon all occasions—in walk- 
ing, conversation, at meals, in the army, 
and in the midst of the camp, in the public as- 
semblies of the senate or the people,” do you 
wonder that their love and respect for him was 
unbounded? And I doubt if any teacher ever 
had more illustrious pupils. | 

Xenophon, the great soldier, philosopher, and 
historian, to whom we are indebted, in a great 
measure, for the biography of Socrates, was one 
of his disciples. 

It is related, that as they chanced to meet one 
day in a narrow gateway, Socrates extended his 
walking-stick across it, so as to prevent Xen- 
ophon from passing, and inquired of him where 
provisions were sold. Upon receiving a ready 
reply to this question, he immediately inquired 
where men could learn virtue and honor. To 
this Xenophon was not so ready with an answer, 
and seeing his hesitancy, Socrates continued, 
“Follow me and learn.” Which he did. 

It was unnecessary, however, for him to urge, 
or even invite people to come and Jearn of him, 
for he had no lack of followers. “The ardor 
of the young Athenians to follow him,” says his 
biographer, “was incredible. They left father 
and mother, and renounced all parties of pleas- 
ure, to attach themselves to him, and hear his 
discourses.” | 

One young man “conceived so ardent a pas- 
sion to become his disciple, that he grew lean 
and wan in consequence of it.” | 

His principle was to teach by an exemplary 
life, and to govern by love—a principle which 
all teachers should study—yet he never hesita- 
ted to rebuke or reprove those who were under 
his instruction, whenever their actions prompted 
him to do so;, but always in so mild and pleas- 
ant a manner, that even the most fiery and pas- 
sionate seldom became angry with him. 

Upon one occasion a young man, by the name 
of Alcibiades, boasting in his presence of his 
great wealth, the philosopher handed him a 
map of Europe, and requested him to find 4 
ca, the particular division of Greece in which his 
estates lay. The space which it occupied upon 
the map was so small that it was with difficulty 
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that he found it, and upon being requested to 
find his own possessions, he was obliged to own 
that they were too small to be distinguished. 
‘And yet,” replied Socrates, ‘see what conse- 
quence you attach to an imperceptible spot of 
land!” 

Perhaps the most of my readers are already 
familiar with the story of Glaucon—the young 
man who wished to govern the republic, but 
whom Socrates, in a few minutes’ conversation 
with him, convinced of his incapacity, when 
none of his family or friends were able to do 
so—so I will not repeat it here. But the lesson 
which it contains is one of the best the great 
teacher ever taught; a lesson worthy to have 
been delivered to the world, instead of one hot- 
headed boy, and one which even the American 
youth would do well to heed. 

«‘ Have a care, dear Glaucon,” was his warn- 
ing, “lest a too ardent desire for honor blind 
you, and cause you to take a part that may cov- 
er you with shame, by setting your incapacity 
and slender abilities in full light.” 


WRITING WITHOUT THOUGHT. 


BY HUMANITAS, 


ET 


JOTHING is more common than to 
: find people who habitually read jn 
without thinking, and who give a 
kind of attention to the perusal of 
whole volumes, while their minds 
have not taken cognizance of a 
single valuable sentiment of the 
The same is true of persons attempt- 


author. 
ing penmanship, by copy-writing. The exercise 
is repeated often, without the pupil attaching a 
definite idea to any part of it—until the blunders, 
repeated and enlarged from line to line, make it 
almost impossible to know the original copy 


from the last effort. It is not surprising that, 
with such experience, learning to write will prove 
a very irksome, as well as tedious exercise. 
Whereas, if some definite object be presented 
to the pupil—such as the forming of the name 
of some well-known implement, or natural 
specimen, an interest is at once excited, and the 
pupil will employ his knowledge at command, 
for making letters with ease and alacrity. 

To show how writing, as an instrument of 
conveying thought, may affect a person who had 
not previously been influenced by unmeaning 
habits, derived from mere copying, the following 
incident is related :— 

Many years since a person, appointed to a 
Missionary Station in the East, discovered im- 
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mediately, on arriving, that his new residence 
was sadly deficient in the comforts and conve- 
niences that were indispensable to his contin- 
uence in the place. A number of simple 
mechanical contrivances were demanded, in 
accordance with the necessities of civilized life. 
The missionary was quite capable of construct- 
ing the requisite household implements, but he 
had no tools, though there was plenty of the 
raw material lying about the premises. The 
nearest mechanic with whom he was acquainted, 
lived at the distance of more than forty miles; 
but the missionary knew that, by a simple ap- 


.plication to the man who worked in wood, any 


tool needed, would be at once furnished. But, - 
although messengers in any number could be 
readily procured, he soon discovered that their 
want of the requisite knowledge of the ldn- 
guage, to render a message available, would 
make a scrap of writing indispensable. But 
there was a dilemma—neither pen, ink or pa- 
per could be found; but, fortuately, he had a 
lead-pencil, On looking around the premises, 
he discovered a smooth chip, that would receive 
the impression of letters. This he forthwith 
used, on which he wrote the names of a few 
carpenter's tools, with the requisite direction. 
The chip soon had inscribed on it the necessary 

names, &c., and the missionary contrived to 
make the messenger acquainted with all the 
requisite duties of his errand. The chip was 
delivered into his hand, and he was dispatched 
to the mechanic with the needed instructions ; 
and he returned in due time, carrying with him 
all the required tools. 

So far, the transaction being entirely of a 
business nature, such as is familiarized to every-_ 
day life, there was nothing out of the common 
line of written messages, but the very singular 
instrument for conveying it. To a native of that 
region, the result was accompanied with feelings 
of astonishment. For, the thought was promi- 
nent to the man, sent on the embassy, that the - 
missionary, by means of a few characters 
drawn on a chip, had been enabled to hold con- 
versation with a person living at a distance of 
forty miles. This must have been a miracle, 
without any mistake. He thought again and again 
of the result produced by a little smooth piece 
of wood, with a few unintelligible marks in- 
scribed upon it. There was nothing wonderful 
in the implement by itself. A mere piece of a 
shaving, with marks scratched upon it, might be 
found anywhere, but that such a common, use- 
less trifle could be made to talk, and thereby 
accomplish the objects of an important message, 
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was the wonder. But, the person made the in- 
strument of this work, was so much impressed 
with its importance, and its application to num- 
berless other transactions, equally common and 
necessary, that he insisted upon having the mi- 
raculous chip in his own possession—that he 
might keep it as a memorial of the miracle 
which he had just witnessed—that he might 
show it to his countrymen, and tell them what 
he had seen it perform, by his own agency. 

Of course, there would be no objection to his 
retaining this instrument for the transmission of 
thought, although the occasion of its use had 
ceased to exist. But the simple fact will illus- 
trate the importance of thought, accompanying 
the formation of letters. 


—_———__—_. <> ___—_—_— 


IS IT TRUE? 


BY HATTIE HERBERT. 


pare/ARRY sat on a low sincl st Grand: 
imi’ =pa’s feet, and tired with the day's 
play, leaned his head, with its tan- 
gled curls, on the arm of the great 
easy chair, and gazed with wonder- 
ing eyes on the fleecy clouds, as they 
flitted across the blue sky. He sat 
quiet: for a long time, and did not notice Kit, who 
purred at his feet, nor his dog Carl, who frisked 
about on the steps of the piazza, and with quick 
barks, kept inviting him to a game of romps on 
the lawn below. 

Grandpa sat still, too, but his head was bent 
on his cane, and his dim eyes had no curious 
look of wonder ; but, instead, were full of happi- 
ness and peace. 

“ Of what are you thinking, my boy ?” I said, 
kissing the warm, rosy face upturned to mine. 

“Oh! of to-morrow, and the good times I'll 
have,” and with a shout to Carl, he dashed away 
for one more romp, before bed-time. 

“And of what are you thinking, Grandpa?” 
I asked, softly stroking the thin, grey hair. 

“Oh! of the yesterdays, and the good times 
I've had,” his trembling voice replied, and a 
smile lit up his face, and through the tears it 
shone like a rain-bow. 

Turning away, I questioned, is it true ? I kept 
thinking of it, as I passed down the street, and 
met groups of merry, happy children, ever 
chatting of the fun and good times of the mor- 
row. I thought of it when I met aged men and 
women, and heard them talk of the days when 
they were young, and saw in their faces no look 
of expectation, concerning the future. 
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Boys, is it true ? Do the young think only of the 
to-morrows, the old, of the yesterdays? When 
the years, so surely coming, crown your heads 
with silver; when your eyes are dim, and your 
forms bowed, will all your yesterdays be sweet 
to remember? It depends on the days you are 
living now. You can make the memories as 
you wish. How will they be? Think often, as 
the days pass, each laden with their deeds, 
whether they are such as you will like to re- 
member, when you sit idly in the sunshine— 
thinking of the yesterdays. ° 


STATUES. 
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BY SARA KEABLES HUNT, 


ee 


Carved in marble, a figure stands 
Smiling, like some 'wildering dream ; 

While, from her fixed and snowy hands, 
Floweth a perpetual stream : 

And the fountain glides forever, 

But the maiden, conscious never, 
Standeth, silent and alone, 
Sleeping in her heart of. stone, 


Petrified in a marble sleep, 
Gleameth many a human soul, 
While, rushing seaward—clear and deep— 
Time's solemn waters onward roll: 
And their life is slowly creeping, 
Heedless of the angels’ weeping ; 
Drop by drop—an aimless dream— 
Until death shall check the stream, 


O! ye, who statue-like now stand, 
Unconscious what the waters moan, 
That, slipping from your freezing hand, 
Flow onward to the Crystal Throne. 

Waken from your marble slumber, 

And the precious droppings number ; 
Ye are in a world of strife 
Not for statues, but for “fe. 


SCENE.—Almost anywhere. Time, morning. 
Sister (home from boarding school, to brother 
who never gets up till delay becomes danger- 
ous.) ‘Willy, the orient flames with golden 
splendor—arise ! our morning refection awaits 
your presence !”— (William doesn't hear). 
Mother (shouts afterward, and making a great 
oe on the balusters with the broomstick, ) 
dosekin: and come down to breakfast ! "—( Wil- 
liam doesn't hear). Father (a few. minutes 
later) “Bill?” William (springing out of bed) 
“Coming sir!” 
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DAN'L'’S MISCALCULATION. 


STARTING OUT; 
A STORY OF THE OHIO HILLS. 


BY ALEXANDER CLARK, 


Author of ‘‘ Schoolday Dialogues,’’ ‘‘The Gospel in the 
Trees,” ‘‘ The Old Log Schoolhouse,” “Workday 
Christianity,’ &c., &c. 


CHAPTER XV, 

Pro In Prison. 

E=—BE\LTHOUGH Professor Dimpleton and 
i, Allen Ripton have been dismissed 
from the community in disgrace, we 
can not dismiss them from our story 
withou a parting word. They have 
yet a chance for reflection and re- 
pentance; and although the prison 
discipline of that day was far less humane 
and reformatory than at present, it is possible 


and effected a moral renovation with- 
in. For, merely to imprison a crim 
inal, and wring dollars’ worth of mate. 
rial wealth from his hands, is itself as. 
base a proceeding as outright crime 
Barely to put into process of pain, as a 
penalty for violated law, is unworthy 
of an enlightened age. It has been 
said that “the worst use you can make 
of a man is to hang him.” It might 
also be said, that punishment inflicted 
as penalty for crime, fails of its best 
purpose, unless moral training be an 
accompaniment of every endurance 
and every task. The prison of Christ. 
endom is not merely to restrain, but to 
show the transgressor the error of his 
ways, and to make him feel the need 
of thorough reformation. The prison 
may be made, at least, a better than 
far country orplace of swine and husks, 
where the prodigal's feet are bruised 
by the tramping, and blistered by the 
sun; but rather, where they are turned 
again to the Father's house—shod with 
some preparation for journeying toward 
the feasting and the restoration of home- 
The law that accords with the Gospel, 
is without malice, or any low thought 
of vengeance or cruelty. It were un- 
manly to oppress or upbraid the veri- 
est vagabond or wretch, simply because 
he isin the minority of muscular power. 
The new era is dawning—an era of 
prison reform. The keepers of prisons are the 
subjects of the first reformation. Then may 
culprits be converted into better ways. Sinful 
men, corrupted and degraded to the lowest pos- 
sible levels of vice and shame, may yet be res- 
cued from their ruin, put on their feet again as 
men, faced heavenward as immortal beings, 
and made new creatures in citizenship, and in 
Christ Jesus. 

During the incarceration of Dimpleton, this 
better method began to find favor; and the re- 
vised code was largely attributable to the agen- 
cy of the young preacher from the Baker's 
Grove settlement, who had recently been ap- 
pointed warden of the institution. The same 
spirit which had won so much respect among 
the hills and valleys of Willow Creek, in virtue 
of inherent goodness and simple faith in God 
and humanity—the young man who was at once 


that some gracious influence may have pene-|a school-teacher and a preacher of righteous- 


trated the granite walls of their habitation, and 
the more than granite walls of their hearts, 


ness; willing to exercise his gifts in the tumble- 
down stone school-house in Birch Hollow, or 
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to fill the place of the itinerant pastor in the 
chapel at Baker's Grove,—whatever Providence 
appointed to be done, such a man has fitness 
to be placed in charge of the roughs and out- 
laws of the State. The hand which by a simple 
gesture, and the soul which by the glance of an 
eye, could sway an audience to their knees at 
Baker's Grove, at a Big Meeting, while the lusti- 
er Blazer exacted such posture in vain, was now 
ordained to the holy mission of superintending 
the State’s prison at the capital; and never did 
bishop receive more signal recognition from the 
skies. 

Dimpleton was wofully humiliated by his 
prison garb, and by the loss of his locks ; but his 
wayward heart was at length subdued. In his 
extremity of grief, the warden met him as a min- 
ister of good things to come. Instead of vin- 
dictiveness, there was proffer of reconciliation 
and peace, and of manhood and immortality. 
The Gospel has its divine providences; and 
when men resist its saving power in the sun- 
shine of youth and home and prosperity, tramp- 
ling all ordinary overtures under foot, they are 
permitted to wander at will into darkness where 
the same truths so long rejected, will flash as the 
lightning of storms. But even in the farthest 
gloom, consolations fall as rain. The morning 
cometh, although the dark hour precedes the 
dawn. To every sincerely repentant and trust- 
ing spirit, theré shall be growth and glory, fur- 
ther on. The warden soon enlisted the services 
of Dimpleton as the leader of the prison choir 
if religious exercises, and thus the talent given, 
although hidden, was made to promote gain, 
and elicit the best feelings of other unfortunates. 
With a promising record for the singing-master, 
that there shall be future harmonies of life, we 
bid him adieu and leave him with the warden. 

Even the stubborn and sluggish Allen Ripton 
was held to sober thinking, and forced, by better 
than tobacco stimulus, into better conditions of 
mind and body by the restraints of the prison. 
That uncouth nature which was impervious to 
the influences of freedom, was mellowed into 
feeling and moulded into good manners, though 
slowly enough to be sure, by the rigid discipline 
of the new relation. And this outward rugged- 
ness once broken through, there is hope, always, 
that even stupidity and vulgarity may be cul- 
tured into a measure of usefulness and grace. 
The true system of prison management is that 
which not merely punishes and subdues, but 
that which reaches the inmost motive centers, 
and works outward to the habits and behavior— 
that which awakens hope, inspires faith, leads 


up, reproves, and, by divine aid, regenerates 
the prone moral nature submitted to its care, 
and restores unto it the lost image of its God. 
The punishment of the Gospel economy is not 
primarily or chiefly to humiliate, to torture, or 
to destroy ; but, rather, to rescue, to recreate, to 
redeem. And we leave Allen Ripton to tind 
manhood, if it be possible, where suffering and 
shame may teach him what liberty and light at- 
tempted so often in vain. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A Fact and a Vision. 


A recent chapter carried us forward a year or 
more, to the death-bed scene of Hector Bond. 
In his home prisonage of disease, we find faith- 
ful ministers of the Word. In the frowning 
prison, built of rock, and in the desolate cham- 
ber where consumption holds the keys, evangels 
of good may enter. Martin Epsomhammer, by 
his unquestioning faith ; Anne Cameron, by her 
sincere serving and unconscious piety ; and Cy- 
rus Hartley, by his negative quality of confusion 
in spiritual things—each, in a way, preached to 
the penitent inquirer the beauty and majesty of 
the Cross. For when the Saviour is lifted up, 
nature and art are alike subdued by Spirit. 
Not by might, nor by power; but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord. And the Spirit works in lowly 
hearts always, and needs neither rhetoric nor 
ritual, set season or fixed place. The altar of 
acceptable worship has neither railing nor veil. 
The church's life is not under the skulls of mi- 
tered heads, nor the heads of an order successive- 
ly pressed by prelates’ hands; but it is in the 
hearts and lives of consecrated people—com- 
mon people—the masses who walk in the val- 
leys of ordinary vocation, or struggle up the 
heights to larger and better experience. 

Cyrus and Anne have been blest with pious 
parents. Truth has distilled upon their young 
souls from childhood onward, day by day, as 
falls the early dew. They have never known 
the sudden alarms or the exultant deliverances 
of souls made orphan of prayer and praise at 
home. These two heart-acquainted friends had 
already met in scenes where clouds obscured 
the way, and where sorrows deep and strange, 
encompassed them about. Pity is a germ which 
buds into sympathy, as willow-wands spring 
from sundered boughs, into living branches, 
when strewn by the water-courses ; and sympa- 
thy is as sure to rise into the divine and immortal 
sentiment of love, ac willow-branches are to en- 


large into symmetrical trees, rooted and ground- 
ed for a century of years. 
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Late in the autumn, after the death of Hector 
Bond, Cyrus, in accordance with a long cher- 
ished desire, had adjusted his affairs for attend- 
ing a scientific school in an adjoining State. He 
had chosen his profession for life, that of Sur- 
veying, and, as supplementary, Civil Engineer- 
ing. His parents were in comfortable circum- 
stances at their home on Brushwood Barrens; 
and the younger members of the family were 
now able to assist in the household and out-door 
chores. The farm-work was largely committed 
to Dan'l Malone, who, with slight help from a 
few other willing hands, made everything neat 
and orderly on the premises. 

Dan'l's awkwardness would still sometimes 
lead him into ridiculous deeds, and subject Mr. 
Hartley to serious loss and much inconveni- 
ence; but the young Irishman was so industri- 
ous withal, and so conscientious and well- 
disposed, that he made up an average of 
substantial service, notwithstanding his occa- 
sional disasters. 

On the edge of a distant clearing, there stood 
atree, whose top had been broken off a few years 
before, lcaving only the tall trunk, a straight and 
valuable piece of timber, which Mr. Hartley de- 
sired to be felled and drawn to the saw-mill at 
some leisure time. As the autumn. had come, 
and the farm-work was generally finished for 
the season, it was proposed that Dan’ proceed 
to the field, chop down the topless tree, and then 
return for the team and log-sled, with which to 
drag it to the mill. 

“An’ why but I jist take that tame oot with 
me to the traa, Misther Hartley?” 

-“ Because you will need assistance in loading 
it, Dan’l, and when you come in for ‘hands,’ 
you may as well take the oxen as you return to 
the field.” 

“Ye's may trust me = for all that,” said Dan'l, 
with an eye toward.economy of time and mus- 
cle. “ Ye’s may trust me ae faix the log onto the 
slid.” 

“You are quite a genius, I know,” said Mr. 
Hartley, with a twinkle in his é¢ye, “for you 


managed the oxen in a very Aaxdy way when 


you were after the stump. Don't. you remem- 
ber?” 

“Shure, and does n't my thumb pain me this 
minit’,.or my heart is it, at mentionin’ of that 
botherin’ pull, Misther Hartley? But you may 
thry me this onct; and do ye's moind, now, but 
if I make a pickle of it, I'll niver mention my 
name intil the ears of your cattle the longest 
day | live, Misther Hartley.” 

- “Well, well, have it your own way, Dan'l; but 
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take your time, and don't undertake more than 
you can accomplish.” 

“I'll practice a bit on the science of livels 
and laivers, d'ye see, and niver waste my 
strength in nonsensical sthrainin’, like the Rip- 
tons at a clairin’, you may be aisy, Misther 
Hartley.” : 7 

And so Dan'l was allowed to go alone with 
his team, to perform the feat of loading a log 
large enough to require several skillful men to 
handle with any sort of advantage. Arriving 
at the ground, Dan'l began to experiment in 
certain outline lessons learned from Cyrus. He 
stepped off a few yards from the perpendicular 
object to be cut down, and plumbed it with his 
axe, holding the knob of the helve loosely in 
his left hand, and sighting along, with one eye 
to the tree. After several attempts to ascertain 


which way the tree inclined, he finally settled 


the point to his satisfaction, when he drove his 
oxen to that side, stationed them at a proper 
distance, as he supposed, to allow the tree when 
severed at the base, to fall directly upon the sled, 
and thus be loaded by the fall! Hitching his 
oxen to the designated spot, he whacked away 
for an hour at the trunk, when seeing the tall 
object wavering for its fall, he stepped aside to 
watch the beautiful effect, greatly elated at the 
originality of his conception. The tree, gravi- 
tating exactly as Dan’l had calculated, came 
sweeping to the earth with a tremendous crash. 
But alas for the horizontal appointments! The 
oxen were unfortunately so near the top when it 
neared the earth, that it smashed them both to 
the ground, breaking the sled into fragments, 
and killing both the beasts ! 

Dan'l was utterly.amazed when he saw the 
result of his applied science. For a moment 
he stood: speechless. This was trouble, sure 

enough! What now? 7 

.© An’.only look at yon poor craters !—oh—the 
mane thafe that I am this minit! What will 
Misther Hartley say 'til this? What shall I do? 
This is the next thing to counterfeitin’ and forge- 
ry, is it? An’ meself is the lad that will be 
arristed ony minit for this threspass and parjury, 
or what may I call such a crime as yon? Oh, 
me soul, but it makes me sick at the stumik, to 
reflact on my daisteny—an’ where's the friend 
to help me oot o’ this murtherin’ business ?” 

At this juncture Cyrus came into the field, and 
seeing the discomfiture of Dan’l, and hearing © 
his lamentations, comforted his friend by as- 
surances that the calamity should be considered 
an accident; and that no censure would ever 
be pronounced against him. 
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“You might have done better by taking ad- 
vice, Dan’l; and so might we all. This is a 
- bad job, of course; but there is no use grieving 
over it. I will help you out of it, Dan’'l; trust to 
me.” 

These kind words brought Dan'l to his senses, 
and he saw how foolishly he had calculated. 
“ An’, shure as I live, Cyrus, I belaived the tree 
would come down aisy like, you see, for I let 
light strokes intil it at the last, and it stood so 
near ploomb to begin with, that it bewildhers me 
to understhand how it could make such a catas- 
trophy when there was niver a braze to give it 
such a boost as yon?” 

Cyrus did not undertake to: enlighten Dan’l 
on the philosophical points of the case; but 
occupied his Civil Engineering talent in guiding 
the internal irregularities of Dan'l Malone. By 
the next day, all the parties directly interested 
were on the best of terms, and Dan'l, by-his very 
misfortunes, found himself more than ever at- 
tached to the family at Brushwood Barrens. 
Although this incident had as hugh a joke in &% 
as the pegging by the same team, it was some- 
how interpreted by the neighbors as a sort of 
retaliation on the oxen, and Dan'l was credited 
with a cleverness at getting even which relieved 
him from the public teasing he expected. 

Before starting on his journey to the Institute, 
to prosecute his scientific studies, Cyrus paid a 
visit to Anne Cameron at her father’s house, not 
now with his usual joyousness, however, for his 
proposed absence would mark an important era 
in his life; and from this day, a broader hori- 
zon should be the boundary of his hopes, and a 
higher purpose the inspirer of his energies. 
The day was quite like that well-remembered 
one in which he had started out to try his for- 
tunes at the teacher’s desk; and the picture of 
Hector Bond's dashing cutter flashed like a 
phantom before his mind, and the echoes of the 
merry bells trembled once more in the twilight 
air. The young man that by-gone day so full 
of life, and so pampered by money and reputa- 
tion, and so courted by friends and strangers, as 
well, was in his grave; while another, less stout 
of physical frame, and unknown beyond a nar- 
row circle—one whe had trudged along in the 
blinding snow without any resources, save a wil- 
ling spirit, and a ready hand—still lived, the 
recipient of favors human and divine, and su- 
premely best. And among the best of these 
favors were the smile and troth of Anne Cam- 
eron, the fairest girl in the world to him. 

Cyrus began to paint a picture against the 
sullen November sky. Hector and his eventful 


history were crowded into the distant perspective, 
obscured in the mist and gloom of the dusky 
day. Himself and his idol took position as the 
prominent figures on the canvas. It was self- 
ish in Cyrus; but in the exuberance of: his 
spirits—although an hour before he was almost 
despondent at the vague to-morrows, soon to in- 
tervene between him and his—now on the way 
to his loved one’s side, let him build castles or 
paint pictures as he may. It was the common 
human nature, rising to the surface and assert- 
ing its claims. But as he gazed on the picture 
which imagination or artist-angel painted before 
his eyes, the leaves of the summer all curled . 
and faded at his feet, and the leaden skies now 
darkening into early night, a farther, intenser, 
richer picture came into view across the Ohio 
hills, as if unscrolled from some high gallery in 
the skies. A vast expanse of landscape, with 
meandering river, evergreen hills, and shining 
city, and fair people of youthful beauty, arrayed 
in garments that glistened like snow for white- 
ness when the winter's sun rises full and clear. 
The sunset itself was the gateway of golden 
pavement, and tapestried pillar of purple and 
scarlet, which revealed this enrapturing sight. 
The chill winds of earth did not blow among 
the flowers beyond the mystic gate; the dark 
clouds all parted and fled away far this sidé the 
glistening stream and the shimmering palaces. 
The vision intensified until the countenances of 
the happy inhabitants were distinctly defined ; 
and among them the face of Hector Bond ap- 
peared, radiant and sweet in the glorious halo 
of immortality. 

“ And can it be,” said Cyrus to himself, “that 
Hector is happier than I? Can the joys of that 
new world yonder, of which this seems to be but 
the vestibule, be greater than these I share in 
this world's beloved ?” 

Suddenly a gentle tone like music in his ear, 
pronounced the words, 

“The fairest among ten Sen the One 
altogether lovely.” 

Now a new thought comes like an inspiration 
from above, and Cyrus resolves, under the im- 
pression made by this beautiful vision, to seek 
that better country and that infinitely lovely and 
loving One who appears as a living Person, 
worthy and perfect and glorious forever. He 
has surveyed the earth's surfaces ; he has traced 
the courses of the stars in their orbits, making 
exact calculations of the movements of suns 
and planets in their mystic rounds; but lo! 
here is a universe beyond them all! Hereisa 
new found dominion, with visions and inspira- 
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tions for the soul, a universe of spirit, full of 
invitations to faith, and glorious in revelations 
of good to come. From the shadows of the 
death-chamber, and under the pressure of a 
wounded conscience, Hector Bond had started 
out ‘of the gloom and out of his pain, for the 
heavenly Kingdom. For awhile, when Cyrus 


prospered, Hector waded through the drifting | 
snows and seemed at loss in his reckonings, | 


and was weary; now Cyrus drove the cutter 
and rang the bells; but out of the November 


of the soul, Hector, by Christ's help through 


the ministry of love, entered into paradise, and 
here is Cyrus in the mirey clay. The vision is 
a sermon from the skies, and Cyrus hears and 
is thrilled in his spirit. The way of life is for- 
ward evermore from the Old to the New, from 
the Cloud to the Sun, from the World to Paradise. 
Cyrus accepts by the wayside the Gospel of the 
new revelation as if a parable had been spoken 
by the Saviour's lips. When he reaches Angus 
Cameron's house, his cheeks show traces of 
tears, and his eyes are swimming in fresh foun- 
tains. His countenance is aglow in the new 
life of Love. The Risen One has met him on 
the way, and the young man’s soul is illumina- 
ted. He has a witness in himself, testifying to 
untold peace and joy. He is in communion 
with the Father and with the Son. 

Entering the dwelling where he was always 
so welcome, Cyrus Hartley bears a beaming 
countenance, which instantly attracts the quick 
eye of Anne Cameron; and although no word 
is spoken, her answering tears give assurance 
that she understands. Her prayers that Cyrus 
might be lifted into the perfect liberty of son- 
ship to God, and that he might know for himself 
with a certainty even more sure than that of his 
differential calculus, that the Gospel is the Sci- 
ence of all sciences, the Answer of all question- 
ing, the Way, the Truth and the Life—have 
prevailed. What more could her fond soul ask, 
even of Heaven, than this? 

We leave these two trusting souls in the sa- 
cred communion which the Father bestows ; and 
the benediction of love shall enhalo them as if 
an Eden were restored, and every sin and sor- 
row smiled away. 

[To be continued. ] 


" IZAAK WALTON tells of a sprig of divinity, 
who borrowed a very successful sermon of a 
fellow student, but came back quite crestfallen. 
“ Alas!” said his friend, “I lent you my fiddle, 
but not the fiddlestick.” 


BY R. M. TUDOR. 


tn, Some of the Practical Uses of Color. 

«(OR the benefit of those intending to 
% use color, and as our last three 
numbers treat of color—I deem it 
best to present to our readers this 
article on its practical uses, before 

continuing further on the various 
i principles of Art. 

I can not urge too strongly the necessity of 
being. able to draw well, in order to obtain a 
knowledge of forms, whether executed with the 
crayon or brush, And as has been intimated in 
our preface, the student in either case can, and 
must, endeavor to become perfect in this matter. 

For those intending to use color, two colors, 
a light and dark—say for instance, umber and 
white—will be sufficient to produce a beautiful 
result in light and shade; and the rules in re- 
gard to the manipulation of color, and handling 
of the brush, which we give in this article, can 
be made useful by beginners, as far as applica- 
ble. Do not be afraid to use enough color, so _ 
that the effects may be pure, and the manipula- 
tion free. A starved pallette, is one of the 
causes of failure with young artists. 

Except in painting large pictures, or using a 
great quantity of color, I would not mix the 
colors with a knife; but prefer to dip the point 
of the brush in the different colors, mixing the 
tint wanted on the pallette; then take the color 
upon the point of the brush, and place it on the 
canvas where it is wanted. Endeavor to keep 
the color, as much as possible, in the point; and 
in using the brush, hold it nearly at right angles 
to the canvas, using the point, and not the flat 
or side, as many beginners are apt to do. 

At the Antwerp academy, the students are 
taught to try to ascertain the exact tints wanted, 
to pick them up, and place them at once just 
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where they are needed—like mosaic work. 
This system is calculated to well educate the 
eye, and although difficult at first, yet is the 
best kind of practice to make one become ac- 
curate, both in color and drawing. Keep your 
pallette simple. Use but a few stable colors, 
and govern the use of them according to the 
principles of color. I have known pupils to 
make good pictures, with but three primitive 
colors—red, yellow, and blue—using white for 
the light, and a deep neutral tint, such as van- 
dyke brown, or burnt umber, for deepening the 
shadows. This is one of the most advanta- 
geous modes of teaching the use of color. It 
compels the learner to depend upon the “ theo- 
ry" of color. He must make his compounds 
from his primitives; the greens can only be 
formed by the combination of blue’ and yellow, 
- modified by red; and so with the others. As pro- 
gress is made, additional compounded colors can 


be added and used with more facility. The very |- 


fact of the pupil making his own tints, is con- 
ducive to the production of “tone,” and will 
better enable him to avoid the crudeness which 
is apt to be the result of using the many pre- 
pared colors sold in the emporiums. Paint 
your pictures solidly, as near as you can, to 
what you would have them to be. Do not de- 
pend too much upon “ glazes.” 

Transparent or glazing colors, such as as- 
phaltum, lake, &c., are useful in finishing, but 
should not be used too freely ; they can be used 
to advantage by placing them thinly where a 
a color (in shadow for instance) is to be made 
a little warmer or more transparent. 

In regard to color in the foreground and dis- 
tance, it has been ascertained that yellow is the 
most powerful ; the next red, and then blue. It 
is natural to suppose then, that those objects 
which we wish to be most prominent on the 
foreground, should partake largely of yellow or 
red; and those retiring to the distance, of blue. 
I would not be understood to say that there 
should not be any blue in the foreground, or 
red or yellow in the distance, but give this prin- 
cipal as a general rule. White also is promi- 
nent, and dark recedes. 

In respect to blue in the skies or distance, ul- 
tramarine or cobalt are the best, as they are 
retiring in their nature; permanent blue may 
be used, but as it is stronger, is better adapted 
to foregrounds. Never use prussian blue; it is 
a dangerous color, both in regard to its chemical 
qualities, which are apt to affect other colors with 


which’ it comes in contact, and the harshness | -: 


and severity of its nature. Black, also, is a 


color which can be handled to advantage only 
by experienced hands. It is cold, opaque, and 
leaden. By mixing burnt sienna, madder-lake 
and blue, a richer, more transparent and deep- 
er black will be obtained than any ivory-black. 

For red, use vermilion. For yellow, either 
cadmium yellow or yellow ochre. Avoid mixed 
or fancy colors. Use vermilion, yellow ochre, 
or cadmium yellow, vandyke-brown, burnt-um- 
ber, rose-madder, burnt and raw-sienna, ultra- 
marine, cobalt, or permanent-blue, and white ; 
indian-red is a serviceable color also. These, 
with asphaltum used sparingly, are the most 
durable and useful, and all that are actually 
necessary. Never use Carmine; or crimson, or 
scarlet lakes, in oil, for they are nat durable. 
Keep in your mind's eye the lusciousness of 
a peach,.and try to get somewhat of that tone 
by not fearing to use red and yetow, even jn - 
your greys. | 

In shadows, your ébibe can be thinner: and 
more transpatent and more evenly put on; but 
in lights:thicker and more opaque. ' 

Again, iI. would advise the student to “use 
enough color; working your brush freely, and 
adapting it.in its motion to the ‘nature of the 
form you are painting. 

ne ee 
NATURE'S LESSON. 
BY VIOLET HASTINGS, 

Low hung the purple clouds and gray; — 

Pale lines of yellow-crossed the blue, 
O’er Eastern hills—one level ray— 

The red sun sent in swift adieu, 

That pierced the Honey curtains rote 


A calm fell on the weary land— 
A hush on earth, a hush in air; 

All things in writing seemed to stand. 
I stood and watched the mists from far, 
aD up the vausye green and fair. 


The pines that lifted solnber heads 
On lovely hill-tops, blue and dim ; 

The cleuds, in violot-tinted beds ; 
The silent woods, in grandeur grim ; 
The shadows, that no hand could limn. 


These spoke to me in dumb appeal— 
Sweet Nature made thro’ them mute 
speech— 
“Behold! The blossoms of the field ; 
 -The moumtains, high beyond thy reach— 
Hast never learned the love they teach ? 
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« All splendor of the earth and air, 
All glories of the clouds and stars 
Are mapped for thee—the rosebud rare 
The sun-set’s gold and crimson bars, 
The fiery march of blazing Mars. 


“ The rainbow, clasping earth and sky, 
The morning's diamond drops of dew ; 

The noon-day glow, the evening's sigh— 
All things have ministered to you, 
And have you found no work to do? 


“Still on the years and ages run; 
The world grows older day by day ; 
The Master giyeth every one 
Some work to do, or word to say 
Of good, ‘ere he is called away. 


« All day the breezes come and go; 

All day the rivers seek the sea ; 
All day the clouds sail.to and fro; 

The earth awaits some gift from thee, 
"Do work thy work, whate’er it be!” 


LIFE AT THE SEA-SIDE. 
A LETTER FROM CAPE MAY, NEW JERSEY. 


FROM AUNT ABBY, 


|3{HE many rural readers of “THE 
{ SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE,” will hard- 
ly realize the eager longing of city 
folks to get away from bricks and 
mortar, and breathe in the fresh air 
of mountain or ocean, which in- 
fluences towns-people at this season. 
But all who have visited this famous resort will, 
I feel sure, be glad to hear from it again—while 
it is not too much to believe, that the varied life 
of bathing placés will have interest for all. 
Cape May is the greatest watering place in the 
world. Neither the German spas, nor the English 
resorts Can compare with it, in point of general 
appreciation—for Cape May alone is cosmopoli- 
tan. Nature has set the seal of supremacy upon 


her, by giving'a beach unequaled in safety and 


fineness. At low tide, the bather may walk a 
quarter. of a mile out into the ocean, without 
getting over his head, while the water is as soft 
and warm as the most delicately tempered bath. 


braces every class, from the votary of the high- 
est fashion, to the humble worker, who, coming 
on an excursion, inhales fresh vigor with which 
to fight the battle of life. Health and sickness, 
old age {and infancy, wealth and poverty, all 
meet here and amiably fraternize. Stately 
equipages,.and dashing horses vie with each 
other in elegant display. Ladies, like living 
fashion-plates, move in crowds before us. Little 
children, with spade and bucket, build their 
fragile house upon the sand, which they sport 
in for a while, and cry over as the waves at 
high tide. sweep them away. Four express 
trains and mail and accommodation afford eve- 
ry facility to travelers for reaching here; while 
the magnificent steamer Sue makes three trips 
each week, for the benefit of horses and pleas- 
ure seekers. 

The Stockton House, the finest hotel on 
the island, under the management of Col. 
Charles Duffey, is the favorite resort of 
those who can raise the funds to stay there. 


| And when one considers all the advantages in- 


cluded in the price of board, one must admit 


| that twenty-eight dollars per week is not a great 


sum. Every luxury, native and foreign, is 
found on the tables which may be said to be per- 
petually spread. Tri-daily concerts entertain 
the guests. While nightly hops, concerts or 
lectures are given in the ball room. 

The present style of serving hotel tables, is 
to fit them with glass, silver, flowers, and fresh 
linen, bringing every guest his dinner, supper, 
or breakfast at his owndesire. The old routine 
of a host of waiters, being marshaled by a 
chief in military array, to the music of the band, 
and moving the covers at a signal, having giv- 
en place to more rational practices. The only 
ceremony now regularly performed, is the re- 
ception of the guests when the train arrives. 

The Stockton house has a dozen handsome 
omnibuses. At four o'clock these, with flags 
flying, and the horses adorned with ribbons, 
drive from the door of the great hotel to the de- 
pot. When the train arrives, the hotel is tele- 
graphed, and immediately one hundred colored 
waiters, dressed in blue uniform, each armed 
with a dust brush, arrange themselves in line 
on the Stockton porch. Presently, up dash the 
coaches. The band begins to play—the waiters 
deploy into line, throw open the carriage doors, 


Beautiful rides and drives, paved with shell, ex-| and amid two rows of guards, the traveler is 


tend along the shore and through the rich agri- 
cultural country—of which this island is a part. 
Gorgeous hotels and handsome cottages adorn 


the avenues, while the floating population em- 


ushered up the steps, and received by an ele- 
gant gentleman, who proves to be Col, Duffey, 
the universally popular proprietor. A hearty 
meal—a stroll on the beach—the hop at night 
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make almost another day’s experience ere the 
‘first begins. 

In the morning how blue the waves are, 
sparkling like sapphires in the sun! How invig- 
orating the breeze, which sweeps over old ocean. 
See the little children in broad brimmed hats— 
utterly destitute of trimming, save a band of 
red flannel—in morning wrappers and bare feet, 
planting their little pink toes in the sand. What 
a relief from the artificial habits of towns and 
cities. Perfect endishabdle is the rule, until after 
the bathing hour. Fashion for once, has sided 
with nature,-and pronounced that at Cape May 
it is vulgar to dress in the morning. At eleven 
o'clock, the population of the island goes into 
the ocean, If old Nereus himself were to 
come out and blow his conch shell, he could n't 
pipe the people up in better order. What gro- 
tesque figures they are. Every attempt to im- 
prove a bathing dress seems to add fresh in- 
cumbrances to the costume. A suit of blue 
flannel, with short skirt and trowsers, is the only 
thing really available for ladies. Little children 
wear scarlet, which is pretty, and easily seen, if 
they chanced to be knocked under by a wave. 
Some gentlemen, this season, wear tights ; these 
are most comfortable, and should be generally 
adopted; but so long as’ the human form is 
docked of its perfection, by false modes of life, 
styles will be invented calculated to conceal it. 

What fun is going on here during the bath, 
only the eye that has witnessed it can conceive 


- a picture of. There go four men carrying a 


fifth on their shoulders, whom with a shout, they 
shoot into the billows. Here comes one mount- 
ed on another’s shoulders, he gives a leap, turns 


a summersault, and disappears beneath the wa-. 


ter, to re-appear twenty yards from the post of 
departure. Next, a party of young girls, with 
floating hair and joined hands, rush into old 
ocean. They dive, they swim, turn on their 
- backs, and float together like a school of mer- 
“maids on the surface of the briny deep. See 
the little children, how they bob about like 
ducks, throwing showers of spray on all new 
comers, | “ 

Yesterday we saw a little girl, whose continual 
diving, attracted peculiar attention. Each time 
she came to the surface she brought some ma- 
rine treasure in her hand, which, running on 
. shore, she would deposit in one of two bags, left 
in the charge of her nurse. Asking her the ob- 
ject of such industry, I elicited a pretty little 
story of infantile friendship. Her name was 
Mary, and Mary told me that she had two little 
friends in the city, Bessie and Pattie, who could 


not come to the sea shore this year, to whom 
she had promised to carry some remembrances 
of this delightful place. Bessie had never been 
here, and Pattie’s father was too sick to come. 
“Tt is so hot for them to be in town,” she said, 
“so I write them letters every week, and tell 
them what I have got in their bags. This is 
Bessie’s bag, and that is Pattie’s.” They were 
of red and blue flannel, and the nurse remarked 
they were pretty weighty, but after the bath, she 
slipped a stick through the strings, and calling 
the little friend, off they trudged to the hotel. I 
found afterwards, that this little Miss, though 
only nine years old, could write a very nice 
letter, as well as swim, and I began to think our 
girls were not so much behind English children, 
as they are often represented to be. This child 
was the sixth generation of Americans, all born 
in the state of Pennsylvania, and a perfect pic- 
ture of physical development, proving, conclu- 
sively, that it is not our climate that enervates so 
many of our population. Indeed, all the chil- 
dren who are in the habit of coming here, year 
after yéar, are in admirable condition. 

It is, also, the safest place for children, there 
being no possibility of their getting hurt. The 
rail-roads are fenced in; there are no high hills 
or steep rocks to tumble down, and the ocean is 
so shallow that, unless they purposely keep their 
heads under the surface, they could not drown. 

There are excellent Sunday services, in church- 
es of all denominations, and the Sunday schools 
are well attended. From May until October 
the cottagers occupy their houses, while the per- 
manent population is still increasing. Distin- 
guished people from all parts of this country 
and Europe. congregate at the great hotels, and 
all sorts of amusements take place in the open 
air. Sack races, target races, chasing greased 
pigs, climbing greased poles, dancing on the 
tight rope, performing on the trapeze, &c., &c. 


THE ROPE-WALK. 


FROM LONGFELLOW. 
In that building, long and low, 
With its windows all a-row, 

Like the port-holes of a hulk, 
Human spiders spin and spin, 
Backward down their threads so thin, 

| Dropping, each, a hempen bulk. 


At the end, an open door ; 
Squares of sunshine on the floor 
Light the long and dusky lane; 
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And the whirring of a wheel, | Like white doves upon the wing, 
Dull and drowsy, makes me feel First before my vision pass ; 
All its spokes are in my brain. Laughing, as their gentle hands, 
Closely clasp the twisted strands, 
As the spinners to the end At their shadows on the grass, 
Downward go, and re-ascend, 

Gleam the long threads in the sun ; Then a booth of mountebanks, 
While within this brain of mine With its smell of tan and planks, 
Cobwebs brighter and more fine, | And a girl poised high in air 

By the busy wheel are spun. On a cord, in spangled dress, 


| With a faded loveliness, 
Two fair maidens in a swing, And a weary look of care. 
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Then a homestead among farms, 
And a woman with bare arms, 
Drawing water from a well; 
As the bucket mounts apace, 
With it mounts her own fair face, 
As at some magician’s spell. 


‘Then an old man in a tower, 
Ringing loud the noon-tide hour, 
While the rope coils round and round, 
Like a serpent at his feet, 
And again in swift retreat 
Almost lifts him from the ground. 


Then within a prison yard, 

Faces fixed, and stern, and hard, 
Laughter and indecent mirth ; 

Ah, it is the gallows-tree ! 

Breath of Christian charity, 
Blow, and sweep it from the earth! 


Then a school-boy, with his kite, 
Gleaming in a sky of light, 

And an eager, upward look ; 
Steeds pursued through lane and field, 
Fowlers, with their snares concealed ; 

And an angler by a brook. 


Ships rejoicing in the breeze, 
Wrecks that float o'er unknown seas, 
Anchors dragged through faithless sand; 
Sea-fog drifting over-head, 
And with lessening line and lead 
Sailors feeling for the land. 


All these scenes do I behold, 
These, and many left untold, 

In that building long and low; 
While the wheels go round and round, 
With a drowsy, dreamy sound, 

_ And the spinners backward go. 


THE CENSUS TAKER. 


BY MILLIE M. OLCOTT. 
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dicted to poetry. Sam, a ten 
Mrs. Harris, the Neighbor. 
SHAL. 

SCENE,—SAMANTHY, in a soiled wrap- 
per, loose hair, and inky fingers, sits with 
portfolio in lap, trying to write. Enter 
SAM, with cap on back of head, whistling, 
and bringing kite, knife, stick, and mer 

Sam—Say, sis, where's ma? 

Samanthy—Over to Mis’ Harris’s. (Sam 
whitiles on floor.) You had better not let her 


eatch you whittlin’ on her clean floor! 


ENsSUS MAR- 


Come! 
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Sam—You can clean it up. 

Samanthy—Do I look like it? 

Sam—I'’m going to fix my kite, anyhow. 
Who's ata of her? 

Enter Mrs. Smith. 

Mrs. Smith—Samuel! (Sam drops his knife 
and tacks, picks up, and sits down farther back.) 
What be you a-doin’? 

Sam—I was just a-makin’ my kite. 

Mrs. Smith—U'll “kite” you, if you don't 
stop whittlin’! (Zakes broom. A knock.) 


Enter Census Marshal. 

Census Marshal—Good Morning ! 

Mrs. Smith—| Grumblingly)—Mornin'’. Take 
acheer? (Dusting one with apron.) 

Census Marshal—Thanks.. 

Mrs. Smith—Need n't mind about anything 
for tha? 

Census Marshal—Madam, I'm commissioned 
by the United States Government to collect— 

Mrs. Smith— Aint got nothin’ to gtve, anoth- 
er feller ‘round beggin’ /as¢ week ! 

Census Marshal—You don't understand me, 
madam ; I am simply authorized— 

Mrs. Smith—I should ¢hink so! 

Census Marshal—To take the Census! 


(Mrs. Smith, indignantly sweeping the dust into his 
face, he moves back, and places his hat, with papers: 
and gloves in it, on the table. Sam puts on hat and 
gloves, and takes papers for kite-tail.] 

Mrs. Smith—(Very loud\—You can't flake 
none of my senses! 

Census Marshal—You will please remember 
that one of my senses is peculiarly acué, and 
I can hear perce: if you don't speak half as 
loud ! 

Mrs, Smith—You'll have to be “ cuéer” than 
I think you be, if you “ake anything here! 

Census Marshal—Are you the head of this 
family, madam ? 

Mrs. Smitth—Well, yes ; that's what folks say. 

Census Marshal—! mean—have you a hus- 
band? 


Mrs. Smith—O yes, when he's to hum; but 


 HARACTERS :—Mrs, Smith, SAMANTHY, ad- | he aint to hum to -day, ‘cause I sent him down 
car old boy.| to Seth Brown's, to get a pound of candles. 


( Sweeping.\ 

Sam—Say, ma, old Brown says he wont trust 
you no more! 

Mrs. Smith—Samuel ! 

Census Marshal—What is your husband's 
name ? 

Mrs. Smith— Liphalet ! 

Census Marshal—Has n't he any other ? 

Mrs. Smith—Yes, sir—Ebenezer! Az mother 
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and Ebenezer Jones kep’ company for years, 
kinder ; that is, he used to take her to spellin’ 
schools, and huskin’s, and sich; but when 4e 
went to sea, and wasn't heard from in six hull 
months, and my man’s father hung ‘round, and 
being good-looking and fore-handed, she just 
up and married him, and named her first boy 
arter both on ’em—’Liphalet Ebenezer. 

Census Marshal—My goodness ! 

Sam—And my name's John Samuel. Uncle 
John run off to Californy, after he stole that 
horse— | | 

Mrs. Smith—'T aint no such thing! Sam, if 
you ever tell w/ere he went to agin, I'll flog 
you; there ! 

Census Marshal—Hope [| have n't got to hear 
the whole family history. But what do the 
neighbors call him? 

‘Mrs. Smith—Squire, mostly. 

Census Marshal — (Aside) — Doesn't she 
know anything ? ( 70 Samanthy.)—Young lady, 
will you tell me the name of the man of this 
house? 

Samanthy—Certainly. Smith; S-m-y-t-h-e! 

Census Marshal—| Writng in hi book, and 
reading aloud)—" Eliphalet Ebenezer S-m-i-t-h,” 

Samanthy—Oh, that horrid man! 

Census Marshal—What's his occupation ? 

Mrs. Smith—His what ? 

Census Marshal—What. does he work at? 

Mrs. Smith—Oh, as to that, he don't do much, 
My man don't; he's weak in the back, and 
work don't agree with him fust rate; and being 
of a sociable sort of mind, he sets ‘round to the 
tavern mostly. 

Samanthy—Oh, mother!  “ 

: Census Marshal—How much land have you? 

Mrs Smith—(Leaning on her broom, and 
pointing out the window)—Well, there’s the 
three-corn’ed lot over east, ( Aommting,) where 
we had turnips last year; and that one jining 
onto Job Harris's forty-acre—but that’s so stun- 
ny, that it haint never been plowed—and he took 
care of Job's melon-patch on shares— 

'Sam—When they got rie / 

Census Marshal—Keep to your own property ! 

Mrs. Smith—That aint much; just this ‘cre 
house-lot; the rest is mortgaged. 

Census Marshal—(Writing and readiug 
aloud)—Let me see—acre, acre-and-a-half, two 
acres. Well, have you any horses? 

Mrs. Smith—No! Eliphalet thinks them 's‘too 
resky property. 

-Sam——-Why, yes we have, ma! 

Mrs. Smith—No we haint, nuther ; 
you mean? 


what do 
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Sam—-That old saw horse, down in the shanty. - 
(Goes to driving tacks with kntfe.) 

Mrs. Smith—| Approvingly)\—Now, manen 
(Samanthy gigeles.) 

Census Marshal—Have you any other stock ? 

Mrs. Smith—Just one load of 'em, that Far 
mer Bailey give us to feed our cow. 

Census Marshal—Then you have one cow? 
( Writing.) 

Mrs. Smith—Who denied it ? 

Sam—And she gives such aw/fz/ rich milk. 
Ma always has to water it, before selling Mis’ 
Harris any. 

Mrs. Smith—Samuel! You tell that ag’in, and 
I'll lick you within an inch of your life! 

_ Census Marshal—I forgot to inquire about the 
children. Say them over, slowly, and I'll write 
them down. 

Mrs. Smith—( Counting on fingers very slow- 
ly)—-Well, there's ‘Liphalet, named after his 
father, that's one; Samanthy, named after me, 
is two; Ne’amiah, but he’s married, that's 
four ; Peter, he’s working for Bailey, so we aint 
got to pay for him; and Desire, she’s the sev- 
enth, isn't she? Let me see! 'Liphalet, named 
after his father‘ Samanthy, named— | 

Census Marshal—! don't desire yeu. should 
repeat them; go on! | 

Mrs. Smith--And Ne’amiah is four, and 
Samuel is five, and Sary Ann—but she’s the’ 
baby, so we wont count 4éy in either-—Sam and 
Peggy's the twins, seven—and the others 's at- 
school. 

Census Marshal—Others ! How many others ?. 
Now their ages ? 

Mrs. Smith—Wnhose? 

Census Marshal—Oh, 'Liphalet’ s, Ne’ amiah S, 
and so forth. ; . 

Mrs. Smith—\ conde if Icantell! Ebene- 
zer is—( Census Marshal writes again.) Well, 
now, I wouldn't a-thought he was sha? old; 
why, he was growin’ on two when Jeff Smith— 
he’s Az cousin—married Sophy Jones—she’s © 
my cousin—and their oldest is big enough to 
come skylarkin’ ‘round here Sunday nights. 
She ( pointing to Samanthy) is just his age, lack- - 
ing six months. Next one’s two year. older 
than Peter; and he’s—( Pomting to Sam, who 
snatches off hat, cte.) | 

Census Marshal—How old are you, Bub? 

Sam—A whole year littler than Bill Coon; 
but when he said as how I dasnt, I just told 
him I wasn't the man to take no sass, and [. 
just at him, 7 77, and I'll lick him more, yet: 

Samanthy—Where does he get that slang ? 

Mrs. Smith—( To Sam)—You aint to fight no 
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more! (Zo Census Marshal.) Why, see here, | zg)—I'd “kite” you, if'I were your mother! 


reckon it yourself! he was born the May after 
the brindle cow killed herself with turnips—you 
see— 

Census Marshal—No, I don't see, and I don't 
wantto! Got any poultry? 

Mrs. Smith — (Aside) — Tetchy, aint he? 
(Aloud.) Yes, Samanthy writ lots of it. (Zo 
Samanthy) Say, supposin’ you tell him some 
of your pieces. 

Samanthy—( A ffectedly\—1 only consult the 
muses as a recreation, sir, when the lambent fire 
burns so brightly in my brain. I have no other 
way of relieving my overtaxed mental faculties. 


Sam-—I say, sis, did you ever try cold water, = 


to put out the fire ? 
_ Samanthy—Oh, that horrid boy ! 

Mrs Smith—( To Sam)—Stop your noise, sir! 
(Zo Samanthy.) Just tell over the names of 
some of the prettiest ones. Do/ 

Samanthy—Well, there's “The Ode to the 
Moon,” and “ Thou modest Violet that opes thy 


Ey e Nise 

Sam—" To every—body—passin’ by !” (Cen- 
sus Marshal laughs.) 

Samanthy—{ To Sam)—Shut up! 


Census Marshal—I mean, hens, ducks, geese, 
and the like. | 

Mrs. Smith—Oh! Well, there's three white 
ones, one black pullet, one speckled, one that's 
blind, and one with her feet froze off. Counted 
‘em? 

Sam—And two ruseters ! 

Census Marshal—Seven in all. ( Writes.) 

Enter Mrs. Harris, with shawl over her head. 

Mrs. Harris—Mis’ Smith, be you goin’ to take 
care o' that yearlin’ of your’n, or not? My 
man, he says he'll shut him up in the pound! 

Mrs. Smith—Shut him up in the pond, will 
he? I suppose he means he'll drownd him! 
He ‘d better try it! 

Sam—lI tell you, he’s a beauty, all red; the 
one fis year is spotted. 

Census Marshal—I'l put those in with the 
other stock. (Writes. Rises.) Well, madam, 
I believe that is all. I thank you for your infor- 
mation. . 

Mrs. Smith—I'm sure you're welcome to all 
the mflammation you've got out of me. 

Census Marshal—( Turns and snatches things, 
while he shakes and talks to Sam)—You young 
rascal! (Looks for papers in hat.) What have 
you done with my papers ? 

_ Sam—( Whining\—I did n't think you'd care; 
so I took ‘em for the tail of my kite. 

Census Marshal—\ Leaves the room, mutter- 


| £xd. | 

Sam—Thank my stars, you never will be my 
mother. 

Samanthy—Mother, will you chastise that 
boy, while I retire to revel in my accustomed 
flights of fancy ? 

Mrs, Smith—Do you mean fick him? That 
I will! 
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EEN of great talent have often been 
very diffident in social life. The 
great Mr. Pitt was exceedingly shy 
in his private intercourse with men. 
Lord Camden was on terms of the 
greatest intimacy with him, and 
one day remarked, as Pitt was at 


his house: 


“My children have heard so much about you, 
that they are very anxious to have a glimpse of 
the great man. They are now at dinner. Will 
you oblige me by going. in with me a moment.” 

“Oh, pray don't!” said the orator, in great 
alarm. ‘ What on earth could I say to them ?” 

“Give them at least, pleasure of seeing you,” 
said his lordship, laughing, as he half led, half 
pushed him into the room. 

The Prime Minister of England approached 
the little group. There he stood, Jooking alter- 
nately at the father and the children, and twirl-_ 
ing his hat for a few minutes, without, being able 
to utter a sentence. | 

Very different was the habit of Fox. ‘ What 
a man Fox is!” said Walpole. “After his 
long and exhausting speech on Hasting’s trial, 
he was seen handing ladies into their coaches, 
with all the gayety and prattle of an idle gal- 
lant.” 

When Daniel Webster was a school-boy, he 
tells us ‘‘ Many a piece did I commit to memo- 
ry, and rehearse it over and over again in my 
room. But when the day came, when the 
school collected, when my name was called, 
and I saw all cyes turned upon my seat, I could 
not raise myself from it.” 

Cowper's friends procured him a place as 
clerk in the House of Lords, where his duties 
only required him to stand up and read Parlia- 
mentary notices and documents. The thought 
of standing up before such an audience, was so 


;| terrible to him, that as the time drew on, he was 


an agony ot apprehension, and tried to hang 
himself. An old servant's opportune inter- 
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ference prevented his succeeding in the attempt. 
The situation was at once given up. 


SLOW TO ACCUSE. 


=) MERCHANT laid away in his safe, 
m¥S acheck fora large sum. When he 
went for it again, it was nowhere to 
be found. No one had access to the 
safe, except his clerk, so it was “ plain 
he must have taken it.” The poor 
; man was in the greatest distress, but 

protested his innocence. But the check was 
lost, and as “no one else could have taken it,” 
he was discharged, and disgraced for life His 
family were reduced to the greatest want; and 
he died, at last, with a heart half broken. A 
consciousness of his innocence, however, was 
his chief solace. And after years the safe was 
undergoing repairs; a drawer was taken out, 
and there, behind it, was the the identical check 
which had caused so much suffering. Don't be 
too hasty in accusing. You can not undo a// 
the injury that results from unjust suspicion, 
whatever reparation you may make. 

Sometimes the mischief-maker is the very 
last one you would accuse. The good people 
of a certain large town, were annoyed at repeat- 
ed raids made on their daily papers. Some 
thief, in a certain locality, stole them every 
morning, and so adroitly, that no body could 
catch him at it. Various parties were suspected, 
and then householders finally held an indigna- 
tion meeting, and tried to devise some plan to 
save their papers. | 

A strict watch was agreed upon, and at last 
a little King Charles spaniel was seen to creep 
up cautiously and remove one of the papers 
from the step, and then run off with it. He 
soon came back for another, when he was fol- 
lowed tu his hiding place, behind a pile of rub- 
bish, where over a hundred papers were found 
stowed away. He had doubtless, at some time 
been owned by a master who taught him the 
trick, and now he kept it up for his own fun. 

Some money was missed from the drawer of 
a liquor seller, in Martinsburg, Virginia, and it 
was a S2rious question who had stolen it. Fi- 
nally it was discovered that a house rat had set 
up a bank with it. There was a run on that 
bank, and the rat absconded, leaving, it is said, 
‘sufficient assets to pay fifty cents on a dollar.” 
I am afraid it was in very “ fractional currency,” 
however. Suspected folks breathed freer after 
the discovery, if people ever do breathe free 
about a liquor saloon. 


A SCHOOLBOY HABIT AND WHAT 
CAME OF IT. 


BY MRS, J. E. M'CONAUGHY. 


SSEND me a postage stamp, Hal?” 
8 said Nicholas, as he was folding a 
letter to send home. I am out of 
stamps, and change. I will pay you 
back when my next allowance 
comes.” 

Hal handed over the stamp, and 
then went on with his writing. Nicholas mailed 
his letter, and thovght no more of the stamp. 
Hal did not care, so you think there was no 
harm done. But there you make the mistake. 
It was a very great wrong, but Nicholas was the 
one injured. He had defrauded his school-mate 
out of three cents, and he had added another 
link to a chain which was fast binding him. 
Evil habits are so easy to form, but so hard to 
break up. The next time he borrowed ten cents, 
“just till to-morrow, when he would get a bill 
changed.” Then he made himself noted in 
school for borrowing pencils, pens, knives and 
such like schoolboy possessions ; and several of 
the most obliging boys had lost considerably by 
him. At last it grew the custom to decline, 
when he wished to borrow. But there were gen- 
erally new boys, coming from time to time, who 
had to find out his «propensities, for them- 
selves. 

If you had called Nicholas a thief, I suppose 
he would have repelled the idea with scorn. 
But he was, for all that. The habit was growing 
upon him daily. He grew very reckless of the 
rights of others. He was always borrowing as 
a boy, and as a young man. His acquaintances 
grew shy of him, and crossed over on the other 


side, rather than run the risk of being impor- 


tuned for “(a short loan.” He obtained a situa- 
tion in a bank, and in an evil hour was tempted 
to enter into a speculation, “that would surely 
make fifty thousand dollars.” He “ borrowed” 
twenty thousand from the bank, secretly, intend- 
ing to return it in the same way, as soon as his 
fortune was realized. But his scheme failed, 
and the wretched young man fled to avoid ex- 
posure. He was arrested, lrowever, and con- 
signed to a felon's cell, leaving a stricken 
household to the grief and shame with which 
such an act must overwhelm them. 

This was the end of the habit, formed in his 
schoolboy days, of borrowing and not returning 
small sums. Boys, let the strictest honor char- 
acterize your dealings, down to the smallest 


| particulars. 


‘ opposite of well. 
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CHARADES. 


126 After the dainty showers 
On herb and dusty flowers, 
And shines on mount and glen 
The welcome sun again, 
When earth has slaked her thirst, 
How beautiful my first! 


My second is part of a mill, 

‘That grinds what your granaries fill ; 
Of my first the ripened fruit, 
Nutritious for man or brute ; 

While my first is the farmer's care, 
My second ye ill could spare. 


My whole in suit of green 
Amid my first is seen; 
’ Or else in Quaker grey, 
It spends the live-long day ; 
No doubt by tens and dozens, 
You've met the family cousins. 
| Florentine. 


STUDIES. 


127—1. A personal pronoun, and an enemy 
“of his country. _ 

2. Two-thirds of a whole, a word used in 
driving oxen, and the voice of an animal. 

3. A consonant, to crowd down, and to de- 
face. 

4. A numeral, and two prepositions. 

. A consonant, and to twist. 
6. The voice of a domestic animal, re pus 


CONCEALED FOREST TREES. 


128—Emma, please excuse me as heartily as 

you can, for I will own up in everything as peni- 

tently, and shall cancel my obligation through 

the regular channel, as if ] really did fancy press- 

ing to a kinsman’s call, after having “ bounced 
around,” busy as a bee, choring and cleaning. 
Lucius Goss. 


CONCEALED CAPES. 


129—You are good, hopeful to the last. 
I was able, but he was not. 
Pass, a road is open for you. 


SQUARE WORD. 


130—1. Something to wear. 
2. A side glance. 
3. Expressive of sorrow. 
4. Critical examination. 
| Arthur C: B. 


ENIGMA. 


131—My first is a number ; 
My second is a tree ; 
My third is a measure ; 
Aly fourth is a beverage ; 
My fifth is an animal ; 
My sixth is a verb; 
My seventh is a vowel ; 
My whole is a bird. 
A.C. Q. Kumber. 


LOGOGRIPH. 


132—Whole, I am a plantation; curtailed, I 
am a promoter; again, I am to feed; behead, I 
am a bear; transpose, I mean “ of course” ; cur- 
tail, I am the Latin for “over”; curtail and re- 
verse, I am then a pronoun. | 

Franklin M. Welsh. 
CHARADES—POETS. | 


133—A metal, and its manufacturer. 

What speakers use, and what all should 
prefer. | 

A “lodge in the wilderness,” and something 
used to call. 

A measure, and a wild beast’'s resort. 

A common name for men, and a part of 
Burlington. 

An animal, and an abbreviation. | | 

| D. C. Landis, — 
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AN INITIAL PUZZLE. CHARADE. 
134—A present I am with B. 142—My first you will find, if for search you 're 
A quadruped with C. inclined, | 


A famous place with D. 
A simpleton with L, 
And an odd fowl as well. 
If any have distress, 
To get relief I guess, 
They ‘ll see the use of 5. 
C. M. Peat. 


CHARADES. 
135—My first is to spoil ; my second is found 


in these lines; my third is what you all like to, 


have; and my whole is a plant. 


136—I, an insect; 2, an appellation; 3, an 
expression ; 4, a pavilion. Florette. 


CHARADE. 


137—My first is a public house. 

My second is five hundred. 

My third is an oleaginous substance. 

My fourth is one of the most useful organs 
of the body. 

My fifth is merry. 

My sixth is an old military weapon. 

My seventh is a pronoun. 

My eighth is a beverage. 

My whole is a state unweariedness. 

C. Clinton. 


GEOMETRICAL PAZZLE. 


138—Put together 2 of an octagon, 4 of a 
cone, } of a pentagon, } of a triangle, 4 of a 
hexagon, } of a circle, ig of a quadrangle, 4 of 
a tetragon, } of an oval, and 4 of a rectangle, 
so as to form another geometrical figure. 

+ CL Clinton. 


139—ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 


DECAPITATION. 


140—I am a bird; behead me, and I am what 
all young ladies like to have; behead me again, 
and I am often heard at cricket; behead me 
again, and I am a Latin word of pleasant mean- 
ing; behead me again, and I am a grandson 
of Jacob. . : 


CHARADE, 


141—My first, a poet of rare power, 

Born in a Southern state. 

The world gives praise to his weird verse, 
And pities his sad fate. 

My second isa brave watchword 
For all aspiring hearts. 

My whole to every cultured mind, 
A solace sweet imparts. 

; Lily. 


Is of all women voted most blest. 
My second ’s a man, find him out if you 
can, 
Among servants, I pray, go in quest. 
My whole my first takes, and she trem- 
bles and shakes, 
With a vow to be true and sincere ; 
So the two are made one (I don’t mean 
any fun), 
Now does this not seem very queer? 


143—ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 


REBUS. 


144. A flowering shrub of beauty rare, 
Its clusters rich no fragrance bear, 
Behead—a loving youth we view 
Drowned deep for love—a hero true. 
One letter change—behead once more, 
A soldier brave from foreign shore, 
Americans deplore his fate, 
Another's crime to expiate. 

FF. A. RR, 

ANSWERS TO PUZZERS, REBUSES, &¢., 


Published in the July Number, 1874. 


95. D-o-g. 96. Pod. 97. P-lank. 98. CO. 
RA, OBED, RENA, ADAM. 99. “ He.” refers 
to William, because a pronoun should be near 
to its antecedent. 100. D-itch, H-itch, P-itch. 
101. MasS, OceaniC, OctavO, ResT, EvenT— 
Moore—Scott. 102. 1, Flamingo; 2, Par- 
tridge; 3, Goldfinch; 4, Osprey; 5, Redstart; 
6. Magpie; 7. Water-rail; 8, Lark. 103. Pan, | 
can, man, ran, Dan, Nan, Fan, tan, van, ban, 


Jan., wan. 104. Let (knot) the (sunset) (upon 
Y our ang)er. “Let not the sun set upon your 
anger.” 


Correct answers have been sent in to three or 
more of the above exercises, by the following 
persons: Edith Forry, 95, 97, 98, 100, 103; 
James E. F., 95, 97, 98, 100,. 101, 104; Lillie 
E. Smaltz, 97, 98, 100, 101, 104; David Strong, 
95, 96, 97, 98, 100, Io, 102, 103; John E, Pe 
ters, 95, 96, 97, 98, I00, 102, 103, 104; A. 
Wright, 97, 100, 102, 103, 104; Charles B. 
Compton, 95, 96, 99, 100, 103; F.-L. Frick, 97, 
98, (gives—Anne, Noel, Neal, Ella) 99, 100, — 
103; D. C. Landis, 97, 100, 103, 104; E. H. 
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Haycraft, Jr, 96, 102, 104; Samuel Kingsley, | Combining (2) and (4), we find +=2. 


96, 97, 100, 104; Jennie B. Smith, 96, 98, Io!, 
104; Evalina Hicks, 96, 97, 98, 99. 101, 102, 
103, 104; Qrious, 96, 98, 99, 104; Philip Stoning- 
ton, 97, 98, 99, IOI, 102, 104. 


MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT, 
Conducted by ARTEMAS MARTIN, £rie, Pa. 


PROBLEMS. 


20. A telegram was sent April Ist, 1874, from 
Alexandria, Egypt, at 1 o'clock, P. M., and 
reached New York at 11.45 o'clock, A. M., 
of the same day. How long was it on the way? 

S. P. GOODYEAR. 

21. At what per cent. shall I buy U. S. 5-20's 
of 1885, that 1 may receive 9 per cent. on my 
investment? D. Grey LEwISs. 

22. Find x from the equation 

(4+6)*+4-2(4+6))/ 7=138+)/% 
W. H. JOHNSON. 


Solutions of these problems should be received by 
October 20, 1874. 


SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS 
Proposed in Fune Number, 1874. 


12. At what time between 5 and 6 o'clock is 
the minute hand 2% of the distance of the hour 
hand past XII? WILLIAM HOOVER. 

Solution.—Let x=the time in minutes past 5, 
or the distance the minute hand is from XII. 


Then 25+ = =distance of hour hand from XII. 


a 
ae 6 (25+= =x, 


Solving, +=17}}4; hence, the time is 171} 

minutes past 5. GEORGE NEWBAUER, 
Solved also by Max Lipowitz, David Wickersham, 
S. P. Goodyear, and otHers. 

13. A number is expressed by three figures ; 
the sum of these figures isg; the figure in the 
place of units is double that in the place of hun- 
dreds, and when 198 is added to this nuinber, 
the sum obtained is expressed by the figures of 
the number reversed. What is the number ? 

: WILLIE E. WICLSIE. 

Solution.—Let x«=figure in hundreds place, 
y=figure in tens place, and z=figure in units 


place. 

Then e+y+z2=9 ...... (1) 
| Z=2% 2. 6 ww ew ew we 2) 
1004+ loy+2+4 198=100z4+ loy++ (3) 


Condensing (3) and dividing by 99, s—x =2 (4) | 


“. £=4, y=3 and the number is 234. 
CLINTON RI->DLE. 
Solved in a similar manner by David Wickersham, 
George Newbauer, Sadie Morrow, and others. 
John I. Clark solved both problems by double po- 
sition, 
Sisee Renate yea ae ee ees 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 


Any of the following works can be supplied, post paid, at 
their usual retail price, by J. W. Daughaday & Co., the pub- 
lishers of this MAGAZINE. 


The Fisher Boys of Pleasant Cove, by Elijah Kellogg. 
Illustrated. Lee & Shepard, Publishers, Boston. 


This is the sixth of the ‘‘ Pleasant Cove” series of 
story books, by the same author. He has become well 
known to boys and girls generally, through the medium 
of his interesting stories. 


Education Abroad, and other Papers, by B. G. Nor- 
throp, LL. D. A.S. Barnes & Co., Publishers, New 
York and Chicago. Price, $1.50. 


One of the great mistakes under which many Amer- 
ican parents labor, especially of the more wealthy 
class, is that this country has not the facilities for the 
education of their precious offspring—and away they 
are sent to some foreign locality, for a proper training 
and culture. A country that does not educate its 
youth, is in danger, and we thank Mr. Northrop for so 
thoroughly exposing the fallacies upon which is based 
the tendency of Americans to export their children for 
an education, and the evils which this practice engen- 
ders. This volume deserves a careful perusal by the 
people generally, old and young. 

My Visit to the Sun, or Critical Essays on Physics, 

Metaphysics, and Ethics, by Lawrence S. Benson, 


author of ‘‘ Benson's Geometry." Vol. I. James 

S. Burnton, Publisher, New York. 

Peck's Complete Arithmetic, Theoretical and Practical, 
by William G. Peck, LL. D. A. S. Burnes & Co., 
Publishers, New York and Chicago. Price, 9° cts. 

The Columbian Speaker, consisting of choice and ani- 
mated pieces for Declamation and Reading. Com- 

iled by I.ocomis J. Campbell, and Oren Root, Jr. 
& Shepard, Publishers, Boston. 

The Reading Club and Handy Speaker, No. 1, a Book 
of Readings and Recitations—Serious, Humorous, 
Pathetic, Patriotic and Dramatic. Edited by George 
M. Baker. Lee & Shepard, Publishers, Boston. 

The Holiday Concert, a collection of Dialogues, Reci- 
tations, Concert exercises for the use of Sunday 
School Anniversaries, and Holiday Exhibitions, by 
Mrs. M. B. C. Slade, Fall River, Mass. 

The Independent Child's Speller, printed in imitation 
of Writing, by J. Madison Watson, author of Nation- 
al Readers, &c. A.S. Barnes & Co., New York and 
Chicago. Price, 35 cents. 

One of the best things about this book, is a Silicate 
slate at the back, upon which the ‘ independent” 
child can copy his lesson with a lead pencil, to his 
heart’s content, all of which can be easily rubbed off 
and made ready for duty again. It is a most excellent 
idea. 

One Hundred Chotee Selections in prose and poetry— 
No. 8, by Phineas Garrett—uniform with the series, 
P. Garrett & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 35 cents. 
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All letters intended for ‘‘ Uncle Charlie’s Letter-Box,’’ should 
be addressed plainly, thus To UNcLE CHARLIE, Care of J; 
W. Daughaday & ., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I SUPPOSE that there is a lesson to be learned from 
the haps and mishaps of *‘ Tricky Jack,” pictured out by 
the SCHOOLDAY'S artist, last month, for the little folks’ 
corner, and it is, that folkg who do mischief rarely 
escape punishment. 

A good story is told of the Rev, Dr. Stearns, who 
was sometimes very absent minded, of the manner in 
which he found out and had punished one who seemed 
to be continually doing mischief. The doctor was 
very strict with the boys and girls about the house— 
among whom was Peter, a little black boy, who did the 
chores. Peter had frequently borne the blame of 
others’ misdeeds, and he had concluded to keep his 
eyes open to his own interests, thereafter. One day 
the garden gate had been left open, and the pigs had 
gone through and destroyed not a little. The doctor 
was determined to find out and punish the culprit, for 
this piece of carelessness had been committed several 
times lately. So he set about an inquiry, but could 
find out nothing certainly, though suepicion pointed to 
Peter. 

**'Well,”” said he, to the children, Peter included, 
“the very next time that gate is left open so, we shall 
whip the one who does it. It doesn't make any differ- 
ence wha does it, he must be whipped.”’ 

The very next afternoon the doctor was sitting in his 
study, where he had come from the garden an hour or 
so before, and upon glancing out of the window, he 
discovered the gate again open. He jumped up, and 
went out into the yard to find the guilty one, stopping 
a moment to pick up a switch which lay at the door. 
Peter was in the yard, attending to some little duty, 
when the doctor accosted him :— 

" Peter, that garden gate is open again—do you see ?”’ 

‘Yes, Mass'r doctor, but I didn't do it dis time, 
shore!"' 

‘* Well, who did do it? 
yesterday?" 

‘‘ 1 knows who did gone leabe it open, Mass’r Doctor, 
but I dassent tell.”’ 


You remember what I said 


UNCLE CHARLIE'’S LETTER BOX. 


‘Dare not tell! exclaimed the doctor, “but you 
must tell. By knowing and not telling, you become 
equally guilty with the real offender. Come now, Pe- 
ter, who was it?” 

‘Oh, but I'd ruther not tell, 
in’ myself, ‘an to tell.” 

‘But you are doing wrong, Peter, in the eyes of the 
law, to shield a guilty person, and—”"’ 

“You wont think hard o' me fer tellin’, will ye, 
Mass’r Doctor?” 

“Why certainly not, child, why should I?” 

“Well dei, Massr Doctor, it was yerself dat left dat 
gate open, when you went froo to go into yer studies 
a while ago!” 

The doctor thought a moment, and then remem- 
bered that he did not shut the gate after him, when he 
went through. ‘' Well Peter, I left the gate open, and 
I must be whipped for it. Didn't I say that the very 
next one who left that gate open should be whipped?” 

He gave Peter the switch, and made him use it over 
his back—though the strokes were not very heavy, you 
may rest assured. 

That gate was not left open again, either by the 
children, or by the doctor himself. 

I have lately found something which will be interest- 
ing to our Open-Eyes folks. It is in reference to the 
types of which all printed pages are made up. An or- 
dinary newspaper, such as you see and read every day, 
requires about five hundred thousand bits of metal to 
be arranged every time it is brought out! And these 
little pieces must all be made so exact, that a variation 
which might be allowed in the parts of a watch, would 
render them useless. Not long since, I read of a won- 
derful piece of mosaic work, containing fifty thousand 
pieces, and the people flocked to see such a great curiosi- 
ty, and gave the man who made it, extravagant praise for 
his skill and patience. But the newspaper which your 
father receives every week, or perhaps every day, haS 
ten times the number of pieces used in it that this bit 
of mosaic had, and every week, or every day, as the 
case may be, it has all to be taken down and made 
over again. 

I noticed in a western newspaper, recently, that there 
had been a contest among a number of ladies, in pro- 
ducing the most elaborate ‘ patch-work"’ quilt. Well, 
it was enormous, the number of pieces some of these 
patient, busy-fingered women did put together—some, 
ten thousand, some fifteen thousand, and one ‘nearly 
as high as fifty thousand pieces. Well, whoever has 


Ruther take the lick- 
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the ingenuity and time to produce such a marvelous 
combination, deserves great praise for her skill. But 
it is hardly to be compared to what the printer is doing 
every day. The one who made the mosaic work, or 
the quilt, is looked upon as an artist, and possessing 
more than ordinary skill and patience, and if a hundred 
of the pieces are put in wrong side up, or turned the 
wrong way, it is not observed in the general effect ; 
but, if the printer, in fitting five hundred thousand 
separate pieces together, puts one where another should 
be, or turns one the wrong way, every body who sees 
it is amazed at the blunder. I trust that the patient 
printer, who gets but little credit often for the skill he 
shows in preparing the neatly printed paper or Maga- 
zine or book you love so much, will not be dealt with 
too harshly, if our ‘‘ Open-Eyes” folks find one of the 
pieces misplaced occasionally. And now for the letters 
this month. I have not so many as I usually find, be- 
cause these are vacation times, and my little ones are, 
no doubt, enjoying their freedom in other ways, rather 
than writing letters. But there are still many, and I 
would say, upon a second look, very many letters now 
awaiting my attention :— 

One of the first I open and read is an inquiry about 
Charlie Ross, the little boy who was stolen from his 
home in Germantown, near Philadelphia, about the 
first of July. As the fate of this poor child is now the 
uppermost theme upon almost every tongue, and the 
subject of many articles in the newspapers, it is not 
strange that the little folks would feel a special interest 
in regard to it. 


Dear Uncle Charlie.—\! thought I would write to 
you and ask if you know anything about little Charlie 
Ross, who was lately stolen by the gypsies or some- 
body. Can you tell me any thing about him? All the 
little folles about here are very anxious to hear that he 
has been found, and we shall all keep our eyes wide 
open, that we nor our little brothers or sisters are car- 
ried off in the same way. _ CLARA FLEMING. 


As I have had many inquiries about Charlie Ross, 
I thought my little folks would like to see his picture. 
Through the kindness of Messrs. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, I am able to show them, on the next 
page, an accurate portrait of him,-and in the hope that 
it may aid in restoring the child to his parents, and 
bring the two men by whom he was decoyed away, to 
speedy punishment, I give the following description, 
published in a proclamation from the Mayor of Phila- 
delphia, in which $20,000 reward is offered for the cap- 
ture and conviction of the kidnappers, and the restora- 
tion of the child to its parents: 


“* Age, four years ; dressed in a brown linen kilt suit with a 
short skirt, a broad-brimmed, unbleached Panama hat with a 
black band, laced shoes, and blue and white striped stockings. 
The boy has long flaxen curly hair, hazel eyes, clear skin, 
round, full face, and no marks except those made by vaccina- 
tion on the arm. His appearance as above described may 
have been greatly changed, by cutting off his hair or changing 
his dresg to that of a girl, or in some other way. The child 

_was decoyed by two men into a falling-top, yacht-bodied bug- 

, painted dark all over, and lined with dark material, drawn 
by a dark bay or brown horse about fifteen and a half hands 
high, driven, it is believed, without a check-rein, by two men, 
who, as nearly as can be ascertained, answered to the follow- 
ing description, viz: No. 1 was a man of rather large size, 
probably five feet eight or nine inches high—he was only seen 
sitting ; his age is believed to be from thirty-five to forty-five 


years; has a mustache and full beard or whiskers, rather long 


on the chin, of a brown or sandy-brown color, and brown hair ; 


and the other a grey alpaca duster. 


am very much pleased with it. 
than I expected it would be. 
W. Cushman, that we had best let Uncle Charlie or- 
ganize as he sees best. 
to the “O, Ie’s.” 
of time from sunrise to noon, and from noon to sunset, 
in the month of January? If so, which part of the 
day is the longer ? 


big heart left to take in another niece. 
2nd Divison of the High School. When I am through, 


badge is perfectly beautiful. 
gar? J have all I want all the time. 


Clarence. 
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he wore a ring on the litde finger of his right hand. No. 2 
was a man five feet eight or ten inches high, about twenty-five 
or thirty years of age, of light, or with a tendency to sandy, 
complexion, sandy mustache, and a red nose and face, having 
the appearance a drinking man. One of the men wore a 
broad-brimmed straw hat, locking as if it had been worn a 


season or two, and much sunburned. The other wore a high- 


crowned, dark-colored straw hat. One wore a linen duster, 


One of the men wore 
large eye-glasses or goggles of a dark color, probably as a dis- 


guise.”’ 


Dear Uncle Charlie.—\ received my Badge, and 
It is a great deal nicer 
I think with Lysander 


I would like to put a question 
Is there any difference in the length 


WILLIAM T. ROSEBERRY. 


Dear Uncle Charlie.—Is there one corner of your 
I am in. the 


I shall come and see if you are a real Uncle Charlie. 
MINNIE ESLAMAN. 


Of course, Minnie, you are welcome. My heart, 


this Letter Box corner, and an omnibus are all similar, 
in one respect—" there is always room for one more." 


If you come, I shall be glad to meet you. 1 think you 


will find me vrea/. 


Dear Uncle Charlie.—1! think the Open-Eyes Club 
Do you have maple su- 
My father has 


three sugar bushes. I attended school last winter sev- 


enty days, and did not miss one. 


CLARENCE L. E. LEWIS. 


Perfectly beautiful,” is a very strong expression, 
Beautiful is fully as expressive in this case. 
I am avery great lover of maple sugar, and never fail 


to lay in a supply when I can find it pure. 


Here are two letteys, one from Perrineville, N. J., 


enclosing Zen cents for O. E. Badge, &c., and the other 
from Castile, N. J., neither of which has any name 
signed. Of course I am unable to do anything with 
them. Zwenty cents Must always be sent for the O. 


E. Badge. 


Dear Uncle Charlie.—1! vote “yes,” but can't 


you put Dick Richards’ picture in our ‘‘ Letter Box,” 


that we may see what our candidate for Vice President 
looks like ? C. S. HALLISTER. 


Do you hear that, Dick ? 


The following little friends have written letters which 
I have not room to print in full. They are welcome, 
however, and I am just as glad to hear from them as if 
their letters were all printed. Minnie Headley. (Minnie 
reports that her grandpa has an entirely black cat, 
with the tip of its tail white, How about the spotted 
black-and-white cats? She also asks why the first of 
April is called "all fools day’'? Who will reply?) 
Charles E. Luce, (he asks a ‘ puzzle’’ question, and 
does n't give an answer.) John W. Boone, (your ques- 
tions can be ‘‘ found out"’ by simply referring to any 
‘‘ Familiar Science"’ book. I prefer a different class of 
questions, Something that will call into play a proper 
use of the ‘‘open eyes” and fhinking put together.) 
‘*Acon,” (glad you like your Badge. Every body 
does whom I have heard from. I will inquire for Dick 


————— 
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CHARLIE BREWSTER ROSS. 


Richards again. He will give us something soon, I am 
thinking (Joshua Haughy, (your question is improper- 
ly put. My name isa#’t Daughaday.) Millard F. 
Blodgett, (thanks for your pretty presents to Uncle 
Charlie, and, as one of my little nieces calls her, to 
_ “Aunt Uncle Charlie.) Emma E. Keim, John F. Scott, 
(certainly, bring your little brother into our club, if he 
wishes to come.) Ida Dean, (thanks for your kind 
letter. I will look after your badge. It may have 
been lost in the mails. As for it being meceysary for 


girls to study Latin, I think it fully as necessary as for’ 


boys.) 


I trust that the suggestions made in the August 
number, about increasing the membership of the “O, 
E. Club” will be acted upon. It is too early for me to 
know how the little folks take hold of my plan, as I 
am writing this while the August number is being 
mailed. I am sure there could be a great many thous- 
and added to our number, before Christmas time, if we 
all do what we can. Let me hear from you, at all 
events. 

But now I must close for another month. 

As ever, yours, 
UNCLE CHARLIE. 


252 SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE. 


THE YANKEE CONSCRIPT, or Eighteen Months in 
Dixie, a thrilling stury of the late war, by George A. Fish- 
er, Illustrated with full page cuts and steel portrait. 
Price, $1.25. 


PLUCK, or Steps in the Lives of the Keene Family, 


a fascinating story of the olden time. Full of exciting inci- 
dents, by Dr. Charles D. Gardette. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


CRUEL JIM, a thrilling story of the career of a heart- 
less boy, by Knickerbocker, Jr. Profusely illustrated. 
Price, : ’ $1.25. 

JOHNNIE DODGE, an entertaining story of a boy who 
spent his days in dodging his duty. A splendid book for 
boys—full of pictures. Price, $1.25. 

THE WRECKMASTER, a thrilling Temperance story, 
for old and young, by Knickerbocker, Jr. Well illustrated. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
.WILLIAM M. CLARK, J. W. DAUGHA DAY 


TERMS: — The subscription price of the ScHooLpay 
MAGAzINE is ONE DOLLAR a year, and every subscriber for 
1874, gets a choice of one of THREE beautiful $2.00 Engravings 
F : 


One copy of the Macazine will be sent free, as a pre- Price, $r.25. 
maismn fora club cl Pour names) ob e)-ooeec FRED'S HARD FIGHT, a splendid Temperance story. 
Liberal premiums either in cash or in articles from our Pre-| 1, Marion Howard. -Well illustrated. Price $1.25. 
mium List given for Clubs. Don’t fail to see our Premium z ; 
List, and special inducements to agents. FRANK ON THE PRAIRIE, by Harry Castlemon. 
Always send fg es cent stamp, or ras uivalent in money, Price, $1.25. 
in addition to the subscription price of the MAGazing, to pre- FRANK ON A GUNBOAT. b Ha astlemon 
pay postage on the Engraving. Price aes y ry C ae 
Agents are at liberty to canvass at any Post Office they J | : : 
wish, and old and new subscribers count alike for Premiums. | FRANK BEFORE VICKSBURG, by Harry Castlemon. 
We can be responsible for money, only when sent by Post Price, | $1.25. 
Office Money Orders, Drafts or Registered Letters. FRANK ON THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI by Harry 
Always enclose a stamp when you expect an answer to Castlemon. Price, : $1.25. 


your letter. 


Address all letters to J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., 434 


A Superb Work.—Appleton’s New American 
and 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Encyclopedia, now in process of publication, is the 
great literary enterprise of the times, It is certainly one 
of the handsomest specimens of book-making we have 
seen for many a day. The work has called forth con- 
siderable discussion of late from the religious press, in 
reference to its position on controverted points between 
Protestantsand Roman Catholics. We recommend the 
Encyclopedia to all ouf readers, and bespeak a kind 
reception to the agent who may call upon them, to pre- 
sent its claims in person. 


For Seventy-Five Cents.—Those who would 
like to get a Gem Microscope, and are already sub- 
scribers, can procure it by sending us seventy-five 
cents additional. It will be sent ost paid for this 
amount; but the person sending it, must be.a subscriber 
for 1874. This offer of the Gem Microscope, at such 
a reduced rate, is only made to actual subscribers. 


The Elocutionist’s Annual continues to give 
great satisfaction to all who use it. There is no cheap- 
er or better reading book for schools, or drill book for 
colleges and seminaries published. Price, per number, 
paper edition, 35 cents. Cloth, 75 cents. Green and 
Gold, (for presentation or rewards) $1.00. 


‘* BOOK OFFER.” 


One Thousand Books to Give Away.—We 
have in stock about one thousand copies, in the aggre- 
gate, of the books named in the list below, all nicely il- 
lustrated, with full page engravings, and handsomely 
bound in cloth and gilt backs, which we propose to give 
away to our subscribers and friends, who will do an 
hour or two's work for us, between this date and the 
first of October next. What we propose to do is this: 
Any person sending us the name of one subscriber, for 
1874, before October 1st, and accompanying the name 
with one dollar, the regular subscription price of our 
MAGAZINE, will be entitled to a copy of one of the 
following books, which will be sent fost paid, immedi- 
ately upon receipt of the name. The subscription sent 
in, in compliance with this offer, must begin with the 
‘January number, 1874, and the back numbers and pre- 
mium picture will be sent to the subscriber by return 
mail. If any of our friends think they can secure more 
than one name upon these terms, a book will be given 
for every name sent in. J” all cases they must mention 
that they are sending the names in compliance with the : 
“ Book Offer." So go to work at once. You may se-} Model Dialogues.—During the coming autumn 
cure a book in five or ten minutes’ time, or if it takes | Our young folks will have sociable gatherings, in the 

n hour, or half a day, you will feel yourself well re- | Way Of pic-nics, festivals, &c., &c., and what would be 
paid for your trouble. This offer can only be contin- | better than to introduce at such times a few Charades, 
ued during this month of September, and can not pos- | Tableaux, or short Dialogues? In Model Dialogues 
sibly be kept open longer than for the time specified. | there will be found something s iitable for these occa- 
Who can secure the greatest number of these one; Si0ns, particularly. Try it. 
thousand books? Don't forget to say that you send in 
the name upon the “ Book Offer.” 

The list of books given is as follows :— 


2. 
4 5 
lee 2, 


Bound Volumes.—We are able to furnish the 
SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE for 1873, handsomely bound in 
fancy cloth, with side and back stamped in gold ; mak- ° 
TWILIGHT STORIES, by Mrs. L. E. V. Boyd. Nicely | ing a large and very handsome book for a present, or 

illustrated, and just the book for the little ones to enjoy. | as an attractive ornament for the center table. Price, 


i $1.25. ; 
st-paid, $1.50. Volumes for the years 1867, 1868 
Tom ROPER, astorv of startling adventures and hair Peer $1.5 y 67 


breadth escapes in Foreign Lands, by S. G. W. Benjamin. 1869, 1870, and 1872, bound in same style, can also be 
Well illustrated. ‘Price, $1.25, | furnished at the same price, $1.50 each; post-paid. 


PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


er ene rs ess Sena =f 


Our Premium Pictures for 1874, are wonder- 
fully popular among the young folks everywhere. 
We give, to every subscriber, a choice of three hand- 
some engravings, and subscribers can select any onc 
they please. They are as follows: 

1. ‘ The First Impulse.” 

2. ‘Help Me Up.” 

3. ‘‘Mamma’s Birthday.” 


Self-binding Covers for 18'74.—We have pre- 
“pared a number of cloth covers, with leather backs 
and corners, beautifully stamped in gold, the whole 
very handsome, in which the numbers of the MAGA- 
ZINE can be bound as received. There is a little 
patent contrivance, by which any child can bind up the 
numbers as securely and neatly as any regularly bound 
book—and when done, it is nice enough for the center 
table in the parlor. It will be sent, post paid, to any 
subscriber, upon the receipt of 75 cents. Address the 
Publishers of the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE. 


The New Age.—This enterprising journal, ap- 
pearing every morning well illustrated, is fast becoming 
one of our most popular dailies. A daily pictorial is 
certainly a novelty, and can not fail to please, whether 
the people will or not, when conducted with the marked 
ability and enterprise which characterizes Zhe New 
Age. Te 

The Traveler’s Friend.—We have lately been 
shown by Messrs. Hale, Kilburn & Co., of Philadel- 
phia, a most simple and valuable contrivance, for open 
railroad car windows, by the use of which, the traveler 
may bid defiance to dust, cinders, smoke or rain. It is 
called the Dust Shield or Ventilator, and is made of 
fancy wooden slats, and is very attractive in appear- 
ance. When not in use, it can be rolled up and put in 
the satchel or pocket. Price 75 cents, post paid. 


Sewing Machine Attachments.—We have 
seen the set of Silver-plated Sewing Machine Attach- 
ments offered by H. De Silver & Co., who advertise in 
this number. There are seven. of these attachments, 
any one of which ,we would deem indispensable to 
those desiring to do all kinds of sewing. These attach- 
ments are made to fit any machine. In ordering, you 
should mention which machine you wish them for. 
The whole set are sent post paid, for $2.00, and would 
really add five or ten times their value to the machine. 


To Institutes and Committees.—Alexander 
Clark, editor of the Methodist Recorder, (former editor 
of this MAGAZINE) and author of ‘Starting Out," 
‘‘ Workday Christianity,’ ‘‘ The Gospel in the Trees,” 
&c., would make a few lecture engagements for the fall 
and winter, at points not more than a day’s run from 
Pittsburgh. As an indication of his style and success, 
the following quotation is given: ‘‘ There was a log- 
ical, clinching, argumentative reasoning interspersed 
with a vein illustrative of life, which edified and electri- 
fied the audience. The audience comprised some of 
the most learned Theologians, who seemed to be 
infatuated with the man and his subject." —A/slanta, 
(Georgia) Daily Herald. 

For terms, topics &c., address, J. W. Daughaday & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., or Mr. Clark, 132 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Fleetwood Scroll Saw.—tThe invention of 
the scroll saw has enabled the mechanic not only to 
turn out many times more work in the same time than 
by hand sawing, but the work is done more neatly, and 
there is a far greater scope for the exercise of taste and 
ingenuity in the production of ornamental work. Scroll 
work for brackets and similar articles, inlaid work, and 
the most intricate geometric mosaic may now be done 
by an unskilled hand, or the juvenile amateur. The 
Fleetwgod Scroll Saw is an improvement, by which 
work of this character may be done by the most inex- 
perienced. It may be fitted to any ordinary table, as 
well as to a work-bench, or mounted on one of the 
beautiful iron stands made expressly for it. The saws 
are slender bands of steel, not unlike an ordinary 
watch-spring, and, as they are set in motion by a 
treadle, both hands are left at liberty to guide the work. 
Many ladies and persons, liking light employment, have 
used the machine, not only with much pleasure, but to 
great profit, as the articles made with it command 
quick sale. Messrs. Trump Brothers, of Wilmington, 
Nelaware, are the manufacturers, and the low price at 
which these machines are sold, brings them within the 
reach of almost everybody. See their advertisement, 
in this number. 


Professor Hudson A. Wood, for eight years the 
Principal of the Middletown Academy, Middletown, 
Delaware, has been appointed to the Chair of Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy, in the Keystone State Normal 
School, Kutztown, Pa. Professor Wood is well known 
to many of our readers, having been an occasional 
contributor to the SCHOOLDAY for many years. 


The Beckwith Sewing Machine. — This Ma- 
chine continues to improwe, and never fails to give en- 
tire satisfaction to every body who is fortunate enough 
to get it. The $20 machine is warranted to do all the 
work of a family we//, and the $12 Machine will do all 
kinds of sewing except, probably, very heavy cloths. 
For all ordinary work, however, the $12 Machine seems 
to answer every purpose. Circulars with full descrip- 
tion will be sent upon application. 

The ‘ Beckwith "’ will be sent as Premiums for sub- 
cribers, as follows: A $20.00 Sewing Machine for 4o0- 
subscribers; a $12.00 Sewing Machine for 20 subscri- 
bers. | 

Webster’s Pocket Dictionary, is one of the 
best and handiest little works we have ever seen. It 
contains 18,000 of the most important words of our 
language, has 200 engravings, gives tables of money, 
weights and measures; also, lists of abbreviations, 
phrases, proverbs, rules for spelling, &c., &c. It is 
bound in morocco, and gilt edges, and is, altogether, 
the book for everybody's pocket. Sent as a premium 
for four subscribers. 

A Great Success.—Our MAGAZINE is very suc. 
cessful in many places as a School Reader. It brings, 
every month, a freshness and interest into the read- 
ing class that the regular reading book can never 
do but once, and that is when it is new. Teachers 
could, with little effort, introduce the SCHOOLDAY 
MAGAZINE into almost any school, if they would only 
get their pupils to help them do it. Please think ovez 
the matter. 


SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISER. 


THE NORMAL MONTHLY, 


Published at the State Normal School. 
MILLERSVILLE, PA. 


2 oe 
EDWARD BROOKS, £ditor. 


J. OE ee ee Associate Editors. 


ueen’s Child’s Microscope. 


A stmple Microscope, magnifying 700 times, easily 
. managed bo any child. Price, $3.50. 


Queen’s School Microscope. 


A simple Microscope, magnifying 1600 times ; will show the 
larger animalculcs in water, and is easily managed by any 
boy or girl. Price $6.00. 


Queen's Universal Household Microscope, 


A Compound Microscope, magnifying 10,000 times, easily 
mana y any one, and offering endless amusement and in- 
struction to all members of the family. Price $6.00. 

A handsome circular of four pages, with large illustrations 
of all the above instruments, and full descriptions of each, will 
be mailed to any address, on application: 

JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
601 Broadway, New York. 


————__—____—_4{ see >-———__—__—_—__ 


The NORMAL MONTHLY is a wide-awake educational 
and literary journal. It contains, in appropriate departments 
discussions of the Science and Art of Teaching, with speci 
reference to Normal instruction; fresh, practical information 
about our language, grammar, mathematics, Natural science 

enmanship, and drawing; the cream of our Normal School 
iterature, together with valuable contributions from outside ; 
spicy, sparkling items of posers and other news, includin 
society reports ; and careful reviews of new books and period: 


icals. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


Subscriptions may begin at any time. Back numbers furn- 
ished when desired. Send for specimen number. Address 


THE NORMAL MONTHLY, 
Millersville, Lancaster County, Pa, 


PERMANENT AND PROFITABLE 


Will be furnished to all persons, by addressing, with stamp, 


AGENT’S SUPPLY CO., 
2 2 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


66 4 MER. SCHOOL INST.” founded 1855. 

A Is a reliable and practical Educational Bureau. 

To aid those who want well qualified ‘Teachers ; 
To represent Teachers who seek positions ; 

To give parents information of good Schools ; 
To sell, rent and exchange School properties. 

Nineteen years have froved it efficient in securing “THE 
RIGHT TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.”” Explanatory circu- 
lars sent on eaters with stamp. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A. M., Actuary, 
1y 14 Bond Street, New York. 
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A VALUABLE CIFT. Dr. Cleason, 
Well-known Author and popular Lecturer, has just pub- 
lished a book containing 125 engravings, explaining the 
causes and cure of all diseases, how to acquire good health, 
&c. Call for it, or send a three-cent stamp to his office, 1007 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., where he may be consulted. 


ESTEY’S COTTAGE ORGANS, 


AN 


8-12 


WALLACE’S LINIMENT. 
Works like magic on all kinds of pains and inflammation, either 
on man or beast. Sold everywhere. Agents Wanted, Ad- 
dress, W. H. WALLACE, Druggist, Philadelphia, Pa. 3-12 


j. M. ‘ARMSTRONG, 
MUSIC TYPOGRAPHER. 


Music of Every Description 


PATENT ARION PIANOS. 


Very low for cash. Send for a price list. 
E. M. BRUCE, 
| 1308 Chestnut Street, 
5-6 Philadelphia, Pa. 


ull grecrRoTYPED OR STEREOTYPED. 
Ty No. 188 8. EIGHTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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GOLD HUNTING WATCHES and CHAINS, 
at extremely reduced prices. Rich Gold Jewelry of my own 


manufacture, by steam machinery, in solid 14 
and 18 karat gold only, at 40 per cent. less than the 
usual prices. You save the 40 per cent. It will 


ge MATTRESSES 


I will present a yearly subscription of this, or any other Mag- 
azine, to any purchaser of a Pure White Hatr Mattress, 
manufactured at W. H. WOOD’S Curtain, Bedding and Up- 
holstery store, 1709 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Send 
for circular and references, 


pay you well to look at this stock. 


KF. J. NASH, 
712 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


PR. S.—Catalogues free. Goods, C. O. D. Privilege to 
examine before paying. Photographs, 1o cents. 


4 The Best 
Printing Presses.trade: 
$ Size for Cards, La- $i qs for Cir- — 

bels, Envelopes, &c culars, Etec. 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 
ful amusement and money making. Send stamp 


FLSIoe for ora pea etc., tothe Manufacturers, 


EY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


a . A POSITIVE CURE GUARAN- 
SKIN TEED in every case. State your case 
and send, with two stamps, to 


DISEASES. VAN DYKE, 1126 Walnut St., pike. 


delphia, Pa., or call in person. 6-12 
} Pp 


on‘'t send a3-cent Stamp. Price List Free, 
C. B. Cook & Co., Tiffin, Ohio. Agents Wanted. 8-3 


—— a 


TOOL CHESTS 


FREE TO ALL! 


A yard measure, together with a treatise on DyspepsrA, its 
eanse and cure, sent free to any address b: 

NEBEKER & CO. 

7-42 12th and E!isworth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WITH BEST TOOLS ONLY, 
“ROR. CIRCULAR: ADDRESS 
JIEPRATT & CO 


"S83 FULTON ST.NY. 


EE 


iamond Catarrh Remedy cures 
.be worst cass of Nasal Ce 
‘arth aad cold in the heut; is 
s=rocable and casy te take. 1t 
Issolves in the heud, cleans mone. Price 50 cts. old by 

ine, sooth'az, and healing. dcPcoson & 0 b'as,N. \. 

Aurora, IIl., May rath, 1871. ‘‘ I have used medicines that 
were highly recommended, none of which did me any good 
until IL used your Diamond Catarrh Remedy, and that gave 
me immediate relief, and | now consider myself permanently 
cured.’’ W. B. Smith. 

La Porte, Ind. May 18th, 1872. ‘‘ Dr. A. F. Evory, Dear 
Sir: [have used your Diamond Catarrh Remedy in my prac- 
tice during the past year, and find it far superior tu any and 
every other treatment for cure of Catarrh. It will certainly do 
all you claim for it.’ Yours truly, Geo. M. Dakin, M. D. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price. 5-5 


SEND 4 For samples of four kinds of very fine Initial 


Paper, from 35 0 50 cents a box. Warranted 
‘shez very best quality. 


3 = 
perfect paper. 

CENTS= Bi. HAYCRA T’, DeSoto, Iowa. 
The Elocutionist’s Anuual, 
the ewest, Cheapest, Freshest and Best book 
of Readings, Recitations, Declamations, Dialogues, Tab- 
Edition paper, 33 cents, and cloth, 75 cents. ««j/lhe 
has been cheapness, with excellence, and 1t is 
y the thousands who are now using it. Young and 
old people will find in it ‘‘pieces’’ suitable for all oc- 
FIR E -side companion, Send for a copy to J. W. 
DAUGHADAY & CO., Publishers, 434 and 
$50 PER WEEK canvassing for the hand- 
somest Engraved Visiting and Business Cards in the world. 
one of them fresh and sparkling. 100 per cent, profit to agents 
of either sex. Full particulars sent free. Address Horace A. 


R AD Y by Prog. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., is 

leaux, &c., ever published. Rewised and Improved 

pronounced superior to any other like work, 

casions, adapted for a Reader in Schools, and a pleasant 
436 Waluut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Sent post paid. 

the year round to agents 

72 magnificient styles, emblematical of all businesses. Every 

. Maney, Fashionable Card Engraver, .316 Washington St., 


_“TT STILL WAVES.” .nd"°8 


to be.’” The vriginal and only STAR DPANGLED BANNER, 
the great “‘humbug exposer,’’ and general ‘‘FAMILY FRIEND ;’ 
fighting its battles alone; ‘‘still waves’’ to 50 000 readers, giv- 
ing to them 4o columns of spicndid reading in each and every 
’ issue, Charming Tales, Sketches, Stories, Poems, Wit and 
Wisdom, Sense and Nonsense. A large, eight-page, Ledger 
size paper, illustrated. The ‘‘Rogues’ Corner,’’ its great speci- 
alty, still ‘‘ventilates’’ every swindler, quack, humbug and 
dead beat. No other paper dares tell the truth, and ‘‘show 
np”’ the Furnishing Co., C. O. D Supply, and similar frauds. 
- One thousand swindler’s have been exposed since 1865. It 
leads all other papers in exposing corruption and swindling ; 
needed by every man, woman, boy and girl in America, On- 
ly $x a year, and a pair of superb chromos—alone worth $2— 
SENT FREE to every subscriber. We dare you to once to try 
it, and KNow you can never leave off reading it. Onz DoLLaR 
secures it a whole year, and pair of chromos sent free and pre- 
paid. Specimens 6 cts., on trial 3 months only 15 cts. Try it 
and see what it is. Address STAR SPANGLED BANNER, Hins- 

dale, N. H. i 


If so, send us your address and the names 
of your musical friends, to whom we will 
mail, post-paid, our new Descriptive 
CATALOGUE of choice MUSIC, «nd 
specimen copies of the ‘‘ MUSICAL 
WORLD,” containing $1.00 worth of 


DO YOU 
LOVE 
MUSIC ? | §. BRAINARD'S SONS, Cleveland, 0 
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4 eeationed or equal to I \ J L} R Y 
i t tore’ eXpense, 
druggist 13 cithoriaed recente 


SCHOOLBOY 


EVERY SCHOOLGIRL 


WILL 


NEED THESE BOOKS. 


ADAPTED TO USE FOR 


School Exhibitions, Literary Societies, Lyce- 
ums, Church, Sunday School and Sociable 
Gatherings, Temperance Meetings, Bands of 
Hope, Parlor Entertainments, &c., &c. 


MODEL DIALOGUES, 


New and Fresh—compiled from original sources by Witliam 
M. Clark, Editor of the ScHOoLDAY MAGAzINgE, 371 pages, 
Cloth, post paid, 1,50 


SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES, 


A book of Choice Dialogues, Colloquies, sentimental and 
amusing, with hints on reading and elocution, by Alexander 
Clark, A. M. Eleventh Edition—enlarged and improved, 
372 pp. cloth, post paid, 1.50 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, 


Numbers 1 and 2 (Number 3 in preparation) uniform in size 
and styles of binding’ Fresh, cheap books of good Readings 
Dialogues, Declamations, Tableaux, &c., for the Home an 
School. Edited by J. W. Shoemaker, A. M., Professor of 
Elocution. About 200 pages each volume, post paid, paper, 

- 35 cents; cloth, 75 cents, green and gold 1.00 


The above books are published, and will be sent by mail 
upon receipt of prices annexed, by 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., 
434 and 436 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ONE AMONG A THOUSAND! 


The Best Offer ever made to Agents, 


Wonderful ‘Snocess of our New and Useful Premium ' 


NOTHING LIKE (T EVER SEEN. 


Latest, largest, finest, best and most costly premium 
ever given with a paper. It is nota Chromo. 


Outfits now ready! Price $3.00, sent C. O. D., or on re- 
ceipt of the price; and may be returned at our expense if not 


entirely satisfactory. ; 
Send at once, give past experience, and state how much 


territory you want, when you can go to work, etc. 
We are paying larger commissions this fall than ever, our 


oblect being to reach a circulation of 50.000 by the first of Oc- 
tober. 


ACTIVE CANVASSERS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


State and County Agents preferred, to whom special rates 
will be given. 
Address the office nearest you. 
PEOPLES MONTHLY PUBLISHING CO. 
PirrsBurGH, Pa., 
177 E. Madison St., Chicago, or 725 Sansom St.. Philadelphia. 


Aa The “ Peoples Monthly” has now the largest circula- 
tion in the State, outside of Philadelphia. 


. e 
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MONTICELLO.* 
THE HOME OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


———ae 


HARLOTTES- 
VILLE is one 
of the aristocrat- 
ic old towns of 
Virginia. It is 


BY ALEXANDER CLARK, 
situated in the 
broad valley of 


the Rivanna riv- 


i. er, and within 
view of the dis- 
tant Blue Ridge 
Mountains  out- 
lined against the 
western sky. Ar- 
riving at noon, 
we chose to keep 
in the shade, as 
the sun was shining fervidly, 
until toward evening; when 
we hired a saddle-horse for a 
jaunt to Monticello, near three 
miles away. The road leads 
across a wide belt of farms to the eastward, 
with stone-wall fencing on the left as far as the 
eye can reach, making a lane of graceful curve 
and gentle undulations, bordered with locust 
trees and cool with shadows. A mile from 
Charlottsville and the road gradually descends 
to a flush stream knee-deep to the horse at the 
rippling ford, and clear as crystal. The tangled 
vines and dense foliage which fringed the banks, 


mnt § 


* Pronounced Monticke/lo—ch as in church. 


hiding the coming and the going of the water, 
added much to the picturesque beauty of the 
scene that day. 

Beyond the creek, the road inclines to the 
north ; and following its inviting turns, we soon 
begin to ascend the mountain. A shrub, from 
one to two feet high, and a profusion of bright 
yellow flowers, such as we had noticed nowhere 
else in the United States, was our botanical 
puzzle along the way, especially near the top of 
the mountain. It spread in every direction, its 
petals rivaling the green leaves in multitude. 
We learned afterwards that it is the “ Scotch 
Bloom,” a plant brought from the land of Burns 
by Jefferson himself, and planted by his own 
hand, at first, along the crest of the mountain, 
to.,prevent rain-washing of the soil, and for or- 
nament as well. It has since crept half way 
down to the valley, and into the nooks and cor- 
ners of the fields, until it is now rather a nuisance 
than a specimen of Highland utility or beauty. 
Like a great many other gay things introduced 
into this couutry from the royalties beyond the 
the sea, the “Scotch Bloom” is more mis- 
chievous than ornamental. 

Toward the top of the wooded mountain, 
among the pines, and close to the right, on a 
slope of yellow clay, is a brick-walled enclosure 
of about one hundred feet square, with two large 
iron gates, one on the west and another on the 
north. A few stately trees stand in the lot, 
and beneath them clufts of stunted wild vines 
and weeds. On the side next the road, and 
near the gate, is a plain grey granite shaft of 
two pieces, without any attempt at symmetry or 
beauty. And this is the tomb of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. The great name has been erased from 
the upper block by wanton hands. Corners of 
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the granite have been knocked away, until it 
seems more like a ruin than a monument. 
Near the base of the stone, we trace the letters: 
“Born April 2""—and then all is obscure of the 
line; while below may be still read: “ Died 
July 4th, 1826.” 

A rough curb, five and a half by six and a 
half feet, surrounds the foundation of the mon- 
ument; but the rains have washed the sand and 
clay over this mean guard, until the whole 
grave and lot are the picture of neglect. Over- 
head, as we gazed down upon the spot where 
the author of the Declaration sleeps, the wind 
made pitiful wailing in the pines, as though an- 
gels sighed at this spectacle of American in- 
gratitude. Unless the Centennial day shall see 
this grave protected, and this dilapidation 
changed to becoming grace, let every State in 
the Union hang its head in shame. The Vir- 
ginians are not responsible for the sad situation 
of affairs at Monticello; they are poor and em- 
barrassed, as a people, by the results of the war. 
The vandalism has been wrought by strangers’ 
hands. Somebody should see to it, that duty is 
speedily and thoroughly done, or else our nation 
may have reason to remember the Centennial 
with mortification rather than with joy, for the 
whole civilized world will see this heartless in- 
attention. 

By the side of Jefferson’s tomb, is the grave 
of his beloved daughter. An unpretentious 
marble slab covers over her dust. The projec- 
tions of the slab have been violently slivered 
off by boulders thrown by rude hands, and the 
detached fragments lie scattered around as si- 
lent witnesses of the unconfessed and unrepent- 
ed sacrilege. 

Another grave, near by, is in better condition, 
although the surroundings are pitiful enough. 
It is marked as follows ;. 

HERE LIES BURIED 
GEORGE WYTHE RANDOLPH 
SON OF 
THOMAS MANN RANDOLPH. 
DIED APRIL 3, 1867. 
“SAILOR, SOLDIER, SCHOLAR, STATESMAN." 


‘‘ And the trumpet shall sound and the dead shall 
rise incorruptible..’ 


Whatever may be said of Thomas Jefferson's 
religious opinions, here upon the tombstone of 
his grandson is the recognition of the Gospel of 
resurrection. Certain it is that the writer of the 
Declaration of Independence believed in God 
the Creator, who endowed all men, his creatures, 
with inalienable rights. That he accepted the 


|and gable and dome. 


evangelical faith of Christendom is not claimed. 
That he was generous in his gifts too, and fre- 
quent in his church attendance in Charlottes- 
ville, is also known. His private life is not the 
possession of church or state for theological or 
political analysis. His public career and his. 
public work are yet read and known of all men, 
and are prolific of texts for the profound study 
of generations yet to come. 

The old Jefferson mansion stands on the apex 
of the mountain, with a grand sweep of valley 
west, north, and east—a magnificent scene. 
The Rivanna, seems like a ribbon of white sat- 
in lost in the meadows below. The Blue Ridge 
mountains rim the sunset horizon, and present 
a glowing picture of light and shade; while the 
descending sun irradiates their graceful sum- 
mits. In the same direction, nestled in the 
green valley, is Charlottesville, along whose 
streets, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe have 
strolled and conversed together. At the farther 
edge of the little city, glitters the grand dome of 
the University of Virginia, famous in the annals 
of State, and honored of all the South. Off be- 
yond the Rivanna, to the north-east, is the resi- 
dence of Col. Jefferson Randolph, grandson of 
Thomas Jefferson, a well-preserved old gentle- 
man of eighty-three, with an intellect as keen 
as ever, and with manners ‘of the olden time. 
The walks about the old Monticello mansion are 
broad: and beautiful. Immense forest trees 
stand at irregular intervals upon the deserted 
lawns. But time has made his impress on eve- 
rything, from foundation to roof, of the Presi- 
dent’s: house. The architecture is peculiar, 
neither ancient, medieval, nor modern, while it 
combines something of the Corinthian, the 
Gothic, the Mohammedan; for before we enter 
we observe the inharmonious blending of pillar 
The structure had a 
squatted appearance. The numerous outbuild- 
ings denote waste of material and utter disre- 
gard of grouping or proportion. | 

Entering, we cross a wide porch of flag-stone 
floors; and passing the threshold, we stand 
within upon a floor of stone. A gallery, with 
front railings, crosses the one side above, from 
which, it is said, Mr. Jefferson was in the habit 
of making his public addresses on important 
occasions. The frescoing shows an imagery of 
eagles and horses, chariots and birds, and an 
awkward combination of classical dignities with 
barbarous hieroglyphics, which would be called 
bad taste now, even in a children’s play-house. 
In this reception room, Mr. Wheeler, the janitor 
of the premises, showed us a folding ladder of 
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ingenious contrivance, the workmanship of Jef- 
ferson’s own hands. It was indeed a curiosity 
to see a structure fashioned by the hand which 
penned the Charter of American Rights. The 
ladder is made of toughest timber, and is as 
sound to-day as when planed and tenoned al- 
most a century ago. And the Declaration 
proves a good job also; itis as solid and as 
safe 7 its helps to elevate humanity as at the 
first. The same old chandelier hangs from the 
ceiling. But its lights have burned out. 

The ladies’ parlor is the most elaborately fin- 
ished room in the mansion. Its floor is of solid 
mahogany ; the mirrors are large and costly ; 
the doors are richly carved and swing on doubly- 
revolving hinges. The library is a small room 
on the south side, ill-lighted and almost devoid 
of ventilation. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence could not have been written in such a 
corner! The bed rooms are mere closets, with 
close surrounding walls on three sides, and no 
chance for any view from pillow to outer world. 
The bedsteads were contrivances after the gen- 
eral principle of the backwoods pattern—framed 
into the angles of the walls! In one of these 
out-of-the way closets, sunless, breezeless, and 


desolate, Thomas Jefferson died, on the fourth of 


July, forty-eight years ago—the same ever- 
-memorable day on which John Adams, of Mas- 
sachusetts breathed his last. These deaths 
stand recorded as one of the most remarkable 
coincidences of history—occurring as they did 
on the fiftieth anniversay of American Inde- 
pendence. 

Besides the rooms we have mentioned we 
were shown the ball-room, in the highest story, 
lighted by four semi-circular windows, all of 


which, put together, would not make one whole- 


some aperture for light and air. Near by, of 
course, was the wine closet, a secluded chamber 
under a side roof, where choice old brands were 
stored away. The janitor here showed us the 
skeleton of an old chaise, minus the wheels, in 
the open seat of which it is said was written the 
Declaration. That is quite probable. Sucha 
document could best be indited under no roof 
but the ample sky, and in no narrower atmos- 
phere than that which girdles the whole earth. 
The building contains thirty-six rooms in all, of 
every conceivable and inconceivable dispropor- 
tion, all. low, limited, and exceedingly unlike 
one’s ideal of what the broad-souled proprietor 
would propose or permit to be constructed. 

The janitor is an elderly man, almost blind, 
himself somewhat out of repair, disease having 
crippled him of limb; but he was genial withal, 


and very obliging, offering us sprigs of rose 
bush, evergreen and flowers from the hallowed 
grounds. The cave where Jefferson hid from 
the British is pointed out, and would be an in- 
teresting spot, only for the fact that Jefferson did 
not hide from the British in any cave at all! The 
gash made by the hoof of Tarleton’s horse, as 
he dashed into the open outer porch, is also rev- 
erently shown the stranger, and that would be 
an object of curious awe, only for the little cir- 
cumstance that neither Tarleton nor his horse 
were ever on the top of the mountain. It is 
wonderful how legendary items creep into sub- 
stantial history, and erewhile become insepara- 
bly interwoven with absolute fact. 

Taking leave of the venerable pile and our 
aged friend, the janitor, at sunset, we were fol- 
lowed by our little colored guide, Solomon to 
the edge of the woods, who, hungry for books 
and papers, and for personal instruction in 
words and ideas back of words, preferred some- 
thing to read to something to spend. As we 
came near the graves in the woods at twilight, 
we met a woman driving oxen and dragging 
lumber. She was coarsely clad, with ponder- 
ous cow-hide shoes, red with field-clay, rough, 
uncouth, rude as the hardest man—a black 
woman of the former dispensation—unlettered, 
and but little above the poor dumb animals she 


‘drove, but, perhaps, the mother of our little 


Solomon. And this sight, too, under ae very 
shadow of Jefferson's tomb. 

At dark we were in Charlottesville, ana next 
morning, we received from James Alexander, 
Fsq., of the Feffersonian Republican, many in- 
teresting reminiscences and statistics concerning 
the old mansion at Monticello. He also showed 
us an autograph volume of old letters in which 
were the writing of Washington, the Adamses, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and a score of oth- 
er celebrities. After a stroll about the quaint 
old town, we took the noon train to Richmond. 


ORDERLY PEOPLE.—There are persons who 
are never easy unless they are putting your 
books and papers in order—that is, according 
to their notions of the matter—and hide things, 
lest they should be lost, where neither the owner 
nor anybody else can find them. This is a sort 
of magpie faculty. If anything is left where 
you can find it, it is called litter. There is a 
pedantry in’ housewifery as well as in the 
gravest concerns. Sir Walter Scott complained 
that whenever his maid-servant had been in his 
library, he could not set comfortably to work 
again for several days. 
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«OUR GIRLS;” 
A STORY OF THE PANIC, 


BY ANNIE R. JOHNSON. 


CHAPTER VI. 
=T was the first day of June. Marion 
— had just finished her Saturday's bak. 
ing, and come into the sitting-room 
where Lu was “turning " and “ making 
over” one of her last summer dress- 
es. Nellie had been carried off for 
a day’s visit, by good Dr. Gibson, 


who declared that the drive and a little romp 


with his girls and boys, would help the roses 
back into her cheeks. The other girls were to 
follow her in the afternoon. 

“ Well Luie, I do think you deserve credit for 
puzzling your brain over that old dress, when 
you could just as well have a new one!” 

“Yes, Mayo, but I would so much rather 
Nellie should have the new one. This is good 
enough for me, if I fix it tastily, and I believe 
Ican. You see, I wantto send Harry every 
dollar of my last month's salary,for this will be 
the last he will need. There are some such 
handsome “ organdies " down at Carter's store 
—one with a delicate blue stray in it—and I 
am determined Nellie shall have a dress pattern 
this very afternoon. Wont she look sweet in 
the blue? Have you been in Carter’s lately? 
It is -a perfect “paradise of dainty devices!” 
There is such a lovely lavender neck-bow there 
—just your color—and I was just going to have 
it wrapped up for you, when I thought of that 
Mr. Winters, and his lavender ties. That was 
enough for me. You should have seen me get- 
ting out of the store. My,isn'titwarm! Do 
see the perspiration roll off my noble brow!” 
So the light-hearted girl rattled on, making her 
ripping-scissors do as fast work, (or undo it,) as 
her tongue was doing all this while. 

Just in the midst of their conversation, Mr. 
Linden came in. Roth girls were astonished, 
for it was not yet eleven o'clock. 

“Anything the matter, pa?” said Marion, 
hurrying toward him. ‘Why, how pale you 
are! You are sick!” and she led him to a chair. 

“No, not sick,” he said. “It is that!” and 
he handed them a paper. It was a note pre- 
sented by a lawyer in town, for collection. It 
consisted of separate bills, borrowed at differ- 
ent times, each of which ran, 

“On demand, I promise to pay to the order 


of Edwin Winters $——for value received. 
HARRY LINDEN.” 


The whole note amounted to two hundred 
dollars, and was legally collectable from his 
father, since the boy was not of age. 

The secret was out at last. Now, Lu could 
understand that wicked look of triumph, that 
haunted her in the fellow’s eyes. He had been 
her brother’s Evil Genius, and she felt for the 
moment, that she could almost have crushed 
him. Her scissors dropped upon the floor with - 
a great clang, her sewing followed, and the 
indignant girl abandoned herself to a perfect 
tempest of grief. 

We do not say that this was right, but Lu was 
SO positive in her nature, that she often went to 
extremes. Whatever she did she did with her 
might, and now that she was indignant, her 
whole soul was in a whirlwind of honest sorrow 
and resentment. 

“It is too, too dreadful,” she sobbed. “J 
know he has caused it all, and he is so much 
older than Harry!” 

They let her feelings have way for a while, 
then her father said :— 

“Come, come, Luie! You have always 
helped us through an emergency! Sit up now, 
like a brave girl, and help us plan what to do.” 

“Oh, I can’t, Ican’t!” said she, sobbing as 
if her heart would break. Indeed, they had 
never seen her so wrought upon before. 

Mr. Linden started to go to soothe the poor 
girl, when a step was heard, and Alf came in, 
whistling. 

“A letter, Uncle Linden, I stopped at the of- 
fice,on my way up.” Then, noticing the unusual 
scene, his eyes grew wide with wonder. 

«Sit down, Alf,” said his uncle. “We have 
no secrets with you. Harry has brought us 
into trouble. 

“Harry? I think that letter is from him!” 
And Mr. Linden looked at it for the first time. 

“It is indeed ! Perhaps he will explain him- 
self; and the anxious father broke it open, 
while Alf was looking over the fatal paper. 

Lu, at mention of the letter, had dried her 
tears, and now was reading over her father’s 
shoulder. Her eyes ran rapidly down the page, 
and before the excited man had read the first 
few lines, she had grasped the whole. 

“There! Good! I told you so! He was 
not so much to blame, and now has made it all 
right. I knew it was that Winters!" she ex- 
claimed between the periods, as she read eager- 
ly on. 

It was a letter of confession. He owned to 
the course of dissipation in which he had in- 
dulged, and how hard he tried to resist the ap- 
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peals of the “fellows” for a long time. How, 
after entering the “jolly crowd,” he had not 
the courage to denounce their ways, and be- 
came, at last, one of them. He bewailed his 


weakness in being duped by Edwin Winters, 


who loaned him money to meet the demands 
of this loose company, knowing that he would 
be then more surely his prey. 

Then came a long and earnest account of his 
struggles against these wrong influences—his 
uneasy conscience, and the letters from home— 
and his final triumph. 


“ And now, dear father and sisters, let me beg 
you to trust me again. I send to the lawyer, 
Myers, to-day, a draft on the bank for his note. 
It will be received in the same mail with this 
letter to you. I had the fortune to be successful 
in my attempt for the “ Prize Essay,” for which 
the President of our college offered one hundred 
dollars. The other hundred I have borrowed 
from the fund “Our Girls” have sent—only 
borrowed, remember, for I shall refund every 
cent they have sent me. I have already se- 
cured a position, (by my “Prize Essay ” reputa- 
tion,) which opens to me in July, so pray con- 
sider my repentance genuine. Indeed, it began, 
months ago. Edwin Winters did not present 
his note to me. Since I renounced his “clique,” 
and especially since he was in your place the 
last time, he has treated me with supreme con- 
tempt. (Lu remembered the affair with Nellie.) 
And after sending it to Myers for collection, 
came and told me what he had done.” 

“There is nothing more, now, for me to do, 
but to throw myself upon your clemency. I 
promise solemnly, to be all you can desire of 
me, as far as in me lies, so help me God. 

Your repentant son and brother, 
HARRY LINDEN.” 


It would be impossible to describe the scene 
which followed the reading of this letter. Lu, 
the “irrepressible,” performed a series of gym- 
nastics, as ludicrous as they were expressive ; 
Marion sat very still, with a silent thankfulness 
more touching than words; Mr. Linden only 
murmured “ Thank the Lord!” while Alf hur- 
ried away with a suspicious dimness about his 
own black eyes. 

In the afternoon Mr. Myers the lawyer called 
again, saying he had just received a letter from 
the signer of the note—that the debt was liqui- 
dated—and with many bows and smiles, begged 
Mr. Linden to “ give himself no further concern 
in the matter, since it was all right—all right 
now.” | 

Well, at the end of June, Harry graduated ; 
not, of course, with the “ highest honors,” for a boy 
who wastes several months out of his year, can 
not expect to escape without considerable loss 


to himself. Harry had redeemed a portion of 
his lost time by late study and hard toil, so he 
came off with much more credit to himself than 
he had hoped for. 

His coming home was an event of great 
joy to “ Our Girls,” whose warm welcome made 
him feel that he really was forgiven. 

And now, dear boys and girls of the ‘‘ SCHOOL- 
DAY,’ we are almost done. This is a story of 
the “ Panic,” you know, and that is all over now. 
It has developed resources for “ Our Girls,” (and 
the sprinkling of boys that somehow would get 
mixed up with them,) which they probably 
would not have known without it; and, though 
poorer jn pocket, we are sure they are much 
richer in heart and soul, which is far, far better. 
Let us give one glance around at them all, and 
then take our leave, which I, for one, will do 
with regret. Will not you? 

July finds Harry an editor on a literary mag- 
azine, in the city of Chicago. He is near neigh- 
bor to jolly Uncle Edward, who has already 
told him about Lu’s unaccountable refusal to 
accept his kind offer. The young man thinks 
he understands it, and, turning hastily away, 
pleads “an engagement.” A letter goes flying 
home at once, letting the whole secret out. Lu 
is immediately a “heroine” in the happy family, 
and is so glad and happy to think she had 
strength to refuse. 

Edwin Winters’ father was ruined by the 
Panic—being a broker in the city of Boston— 
and as our “exquisite” was still dependent 
upon his father’s purse, perhaps it was necessa- 
ry for him to collect that money. At last ac- 
count, he was a sewing machine agent, “out 
West,” in which employment, his dainty fin- 
gers, and smooth tongue, would prove a valua- 
ble stock in trade. 

Lu has been offered a better position in the 
public schools. Her studies with Mr. Young 
still go on. Indeed, we would like to whisper a 
secret to you, dear reader—one which Lu does ~ 
not even guess as yet. Listen then. 

We have watched the young minister, as he 
sat hearing the bright girl rattle off her Latin, 
and we caught it in his admiring eyes. We have 
followed him down the grassy lane, on his way 
home, and heard some sweet, foolish verses re- 
peated—ending with her name. We have no- 
ticed that he always looks for her appreciative 
countenance, to know whether his sermon be 
good or not. And one night, when their study 
of Astronomy led them out under the stars, we 
think (remember we say we think) we heard 
something like, “ Your eyes are all the stars I 
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know!” And—but Lu is so young. She de-|the word in its old-fashioned meaning, which 
fends him stoutly always, and can not see why | is, “ May you have a good going.” Good by. 


Alf should grow red in the face, in his offort to 
keep from laughing, making himself ten times 
as ridiculous, or why he whispers, “A good 
joke” to Marion, as he leaves. “Of course 
she will stand up for her teacher.” Bless her 
heart. She does not understand, but we are very 
sure she will, sometime. At least, that is the 
way it looks, and we put it so, saying, ‘The 
dear Father bless them.” 

“Nellie?” Well, the presentment—the pre- 
monition, if you will—has come many times 
lately, as it did that first time to Lu. Praying 
does not take it away, but instead, she feels the 
words drop into her soul, “ My grace shall be 
sufficient.” The shadow comes nearer and 
nearer, as they see that her step grows lighter, 
and her face more spiritually beautiful each 
day. To her the thought of death is, 


‘Not so much, even, as the lifting of a latch; 
Only a step into the open air, 

Out of a tent already luminous 

With light that shines through its transparent wall.” 


Ah, Well! we leave her with them, but who 
can help envying her the joy so soon to be hers, 
when she shall take her “outward path from 
earth?” 
¢ Alf will quit “clerking ” in the fall, and begin 
his study of law. 

Katie and Mike are happy, and “blissed with 
middlin’ good health.” They are building a 
neat little house, “out of the reach of the 
river,” as Mike remarks, with much satisfac- 
tion. | 

Jeff has taken to the cultivation of flowers, 
for which he finds a good sale. He never draws 
any more; says he “ will wait till she can teach 
him—” looking devoutly upward. 

Marion is at home, where we know she will 
always remain. She finds a joy at the root of 
pain, and so her “darkened days” still «ring 
with music, all the same.” ; 

Now, dear boys and girls, we will leave them. 
They are all out in the world, as you are. If you 
meet Edwin Winters, do not be too hard on 
him; if Harry, help him along; if Lu, just 
stand aside; if it be Jeff, speak a kind word, 
‘twill go a great way with him; if Marion, aid 
her in her work for the poor ; give your hand to 
Alf and help him to a “client;” try and get 
Mike ‘‘a job,” if he is out of work ; and remem- 
ber, as you are all children of the same Father, 
you must be brothers and sisters. 

Then, bidding them “good by,” let us take 


IS THIS THE WAY TO A BETTER 


LAND? 


BY MARY P. HALE. 


Alone, and jostled by the crowd, 
Poor Lily's tears fell fast ; 
She sought a better country, where 
Sorrow and pain are past. 
For though such throngs were hurrying by, 
Yet only to a few 
Could she the question put; but ah! 
The pathway no one knew. 


At length she reached a quiet road, 
With branching trees o’erspread. 

A gentle lady soon drew near ; 
“My little one,” she said, 

“Why do you weep? And why alone? 
"Tis getting very late ; 

Your mother, sure, will be distressed, 
If she for you doth wait.” 


Then Lily said, ‘My mother, Miss, 
A great way off has gone— 

"T was to a ‘ better land,’ she said, 
Where father 's been so long. 

And no one knows the way to tell, 
Yet I must meet her there ; 

Say lady if this be the road 
Unto that country fair.” 


Strange, thought the lady, here to find 
One with such thoughts beguiled ; 
Such grace and culture in her mien, 
With look and speech so mild. 
Alone in this great city, too! 
God help the friendless child. 


She pointed to a mansion large, 
And said, “ Don't wander more.” 
Then told its name—Poor Lily smiled, 
And said it o'er and o’er, 
“A Home for Little Wanderers!” 
Ah, yes! it must be here 
That I shall find a rest, at last, 
And see my mother dear. 


But Lily scarce could mount the steps ; 
And then she fainting fell. 

They quickly bore her to a couch— 
There's little more to tell; 

For lo! an angel came that night 
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And took her hence away, 
Where Jesus and her mother dwell, 
And she no more will stray. 


But, just before, she smiling said— 
“TI lay me down to sleep— 

For dear mamma has come to say, 
She will her Lily keep. 

I pray the Lord—before I wake— 
I—can not—think—the rest, 

Lily’s so tired—-and sleepy—now, 
Please God—put in—the best.” 


WITH WHOM DOES HE ASSOCIATE, 


BY MRS. J. E. MC’ONAUGHY. 


FRIEND of mine had thought of 
renting his house and furniture for a 
year—and a gentleman and lady 
called to look it over. The furniture 
was rich and costly; and as there 
were no children in the family look- 
ing at it, they were disposed to consid- 


er the offer of a large rent rather favorably. A: 


decision was not made at once, however; and, 
in the evening, a young lawyer-brother was sent 
out to make inquiries about the associates of 
these strangers. That was felt to be a vital 
question. He returned after awhile and gave his 
report, which was anything but favorable. They 
belonged to the circle of “fast people.” Their 


house would be thronged with wine drinking | 


and card playing guests, and it was easy to 
forecast the probable condition of that hand- 
some furniture, at the end of the year. It is 
needless to say that those parties did not get the 
house. 

A young man wished to get a situation in the 
city; and had, apparently, every thing in his 
favor. His address was pleasing, his friends 
wealthy and influential, and he was fully quali- 
fied for his business. The firm was pleased 
with him, and promised to inform him soon if 
his application was accepted. While. the ques- 
tion was held over, they privately made inqui- 
ries about the manner in which this young man 
spent his evenings, and who were his associates. 
The word that came back was, that he usually 
went down to a billiard saloon, in the evening, 
and on Sundays he drove out into the country 
with two or three fast young men. That appli- 
cant is waiting still to hear from the firm, and is 
wondering that they do not write. 

It is a very true word that “a man is known 
by the company he keeps,” and so is a boy. 


One who voluntarily seeks out the billiard 
saloon class, is at heart of the same stamp, or 
will very rapidly assimilate his character to 
theirs. 

Make it a rule to avoid companions, whose 
conversation leads you to lower your standard 
of honorable feeling, and which corrupts your 
purity of heart. No matter how fascinating 
they may be, break from them, or you are in 
great danger of losing, not only reputation, but 
what is worse—your sound principles. A tal- 
ented man without this foundation to his char- 
acter, is like a beautiful tree I once saw whose 
trunk was only a hollow shell. A little rougher 
blast than common, and it came crashing down 
in the dust. We have had many warnings this 
year from high places, which are sufficient to 
show us how temptation can bear a man down, 
where principles are not sound. Business men 
will look sharper than ever after the associates 
of those whom they are about to employ. They 
are getting in the way of suspecting every body, 
and no wonder. 

Boys, who are your associates ? 
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Three little night-gowns to put away, 
All in their proper places ; 
Three little heads to brush and comb, 
As they each hold up their faces. 


Three little pairs of shoes to fix, 
And neatly tie the laces; 
Three little pairs of legs to keep 
From always running races. 


Three little breakfasts to get and give 
To each little hungry one ; 

Three little dishes to wash and wipe, 
And quickly get them done. 


Three little bonnets to tie on tight, 
Then off to school they run; 

Three little piles of books on their arms, 
Eves so full of fun. 


Oh, Heavenly Father! help me, 
Three little souls to guide ; 

And be Thou ever near to them, 
And for their wants provide. 


Grant that three little tempted ones, 
May in Thy Word abide, 

Grant that nought of evil, 
May e’er to them betide. 
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lake is Howe’s Landing, 
which denotes the spot 


where the unfortunate 


LAKE GEORGE. 


HHIS romantic sheet of water lies 
4 mostly in Warren County, New 
York. It is justly celebrated for the 
almost indescribable beauty of its 
scenery, the transparency and puri- 
ty of its waters, and its historic im- 
portance. Itis thirty-six miles long 
north and south, and from two to three miles 
wide, is 243 feet above the tide water of the 
Hudson, though its outlet is northward into 
Lake Champlain. It is surrounded by high 
and picturesque hills, rising to almost mountain 
grandeur, while the lake itself is dotted with 
innumerable islands, as numerous it is said, as 
the ‘days of the year.” The bed of the lake 
is a yellowish sand, and the waters are so clear 
as to render the bottom distinctly visible for 
thirty or forty feet. And what a paradise for 
fishermen is Lake George! Here may be found 
reveling in its transparent waters, great numbers 
of salmon-trout, weighing from five to twenty 
pounds, while silver-trout, brook-trout, pike, 
pickerel, perch, and several other varieties of 
fresh water fish are very abundant, and of the 
finest quality. 

The romantic old town of Caldwell lies at the 
south end of the lake, and is thronged with 
fashionable visitors during the summer months. 

Among the more important islands of Lake 
George are Diamond Island, Tea Island, and 
Long Island. On the western shore is found 
Roger's Rock or Slide, and on the east, Antho- 
ny’s Nose, two precipices worthy of note, the 
latter, because of its peculiar formation, present- 
ing a pretty accurate profile of a human face. 
Then just behind an island at the outlet of the 


expedition of Abercrom- 
bie landed. It gets its 
name from Lord Howe, 
who fell in that expedi- 
tion which took place in 
1758, eighteen years be- 
fore the beginning of the 
revolution. 

Three important bat- 
tles were fought near the 
site of Caldwell. Du- 
ring the old “French 
War,” Lake George was. 
the grand passage be- 
tween the British and the 
French colonies, and its possession, therefore, 
was of the greatest importance to both nations, 
and many an obstinate conflict took place at ei- 
ther extremity of this placid lake. 

The first battle was fought and won by Sir 
William Johnson, on the 8th of September, 
1755, against the French and Indian forces un- 
der Baron Dieskau. Judging by the result, it was 
a great one; for it was the first action in which 
Pomeroy, Lyman, Stark, and other yeomanry, 
measured arms with “regulars,” and received 
their earliest lesson in coolness and self-reliance. 
About three miles from the lake, on the old mil- 
itary road, (still to be traced) from Canada to 
the early settlements on the Connecticut River, 
the action was begun by the French attacking 
a reconnoitering party sent out by Johnson un- 
der Colonel Williams and the Mohawk chief- 
tain, King Hendrick. The hottest part of this 
engagement took place on the margin of Bloody 
Pond, a small circular Jake, within a stone’s 
throw of the road, and lying in the defile be- 
tween French Mountain, on the east, and the 
lofty range of mountains that extend down 
from the west. The contending forces long 
fought across this pond, and its waters were lit- 
erally crimson with blood. It has been said 
that the bodies of four hundred combatants 
were drawn out of the mud and reeds of the 
pond and buried upon its shores. The remains 
of the dead are frequently plovghed up in the 
neighboring fields and along the road, and 
children amuse themselves by playing with the 
bones and skulls of the disinterred warriors. 
An old farmer, a few weeks ago, while plough- 
ing, turned up two skulls, in one of which was 
found two musket balls. 

About eighty rods from Bloody Pond, the 
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rock upon which Colonel Williams was shot, 
while directing the movements of his men and 
Indian allies, yet remains. His body was found 
after the battle unmutilated, and was buried at 
the foot of a huge pine beside the military road. 
About thirty-six years ago, his nephew, Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Williams, of Raleigh, N. C., disinterred 
and carried off the skull. The ancient pine 
has fallen, but the stump remains. Mr. E. W. 
B. Canning, who superintended the erection of 
the monument on the part of the Alumni of 
Williams College, and who explored the ground 
carefully, informs us that, directed by an aged 
man who dug up the skull, he found the grave, 
and had it refilled, and a large pyramidal boul- 
der set over it, with the inscription, “ E. W., 1755." 
The rock on which 


limbs while singing their favorite song, as he 
sang the last line— 


‘‘ And away went the swaggering man.”’ 


—suiting the action to the words, he sprang 
from the circle with the leap of a panther, and 
bounded away with the fleetness that won his 
liberty. 

The most shocking transaction in the vicinity 
of this Lake, was the Massacre of Fort William 
Henry, in 1757. A British Provincial army 
was collected at Fort Edward and Fort William 
Henry, under General Webb, to lay siege to 
and reduce the French works on Lake Cham- 
plain. The French, however, sent a large 
army, commanded by General Montcalm, for 


Colonel Williams fell is 


now surmounted by a 


marble monument 


twelve feet high. The 
earth has been excavated 
a little around the rock, 
so that the top of the 
rock is now seven feet 
from the ground. The 
monument was erected 
by the Alumni of Wil- 
liams College, in 1854, 
and is an appropriate, 
tasteful, and worthy me- 
morial of the man whose 
benificence founded that 
college. 

An amusing anecdote 


of the French war is related of an old settler, | their defence. 


whose house stands near by. 

In the course of the “Old French War,” he 
was once captured by the Indians. He was a 
man of a comical turn, and of infinite humor, 
and as strong and athletic at least as the shorn 
Sampson. And, the Philistines into whose 
hands he fell, would, from day to day, bring 
him forth to make them sport. He sang capi- 
tal songs, among which was one called ‘The 
Swaggering Man,” each verse ending— 


‘‘ And away went the swaggering man.” 


This was a favorite song with his captors, and 
they urged him repeatedly to sing it—which he 
did very cheerfully—for he was as full of fun 
as any of them—insisting, however, that they 
must enlarge their circle and give him space 
“to act the part.” Having by his conduct al- 
layed all suspicion, and induced his guards to 
give him ample room wherein to exercise his 
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The French attacked Fort Wil- 
liam Henry and the garrison, consisting of 
2500 men, were forced, after several days re- 
sistance to surrrender, the terms of the capitu- 
lation being, that all the property was to be 
delivered to General Montcalm, and the garri- 
son was to be escorted to Fort Edward, on con- 
dition of not serving against the French within 
a period of eighteen months. But the garrison 
had no sooner marched out of the fort than a 
scene of barbarity began which it is impossible 
for language to describe. Regardless of the 
terms of surrender, the Indians attached to the 
French army fell upon the defenceless soldiers, 
plundering and murdering all that came in their 
way, nor could all the entreaties of the British 
General persuade the French commander to 
to furnish the promised escort. Fifteen hundred 
of the English were on that fatal day either 
wantonly murdered, or carried away into cap- 
tivity never to return. — 
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The next day, Major Putnam was sent to 
Fort Edward with his rangers, to watch the 
motions of the enemy. He reached Lake 
George just after the rear of the French army 
had left the shore, and the scene he describes is 
horrible indeed. “ Fort William Henry was en- 
tirely destroyed ; the barracks, out-houses and 
buildings were a heap of ruins—the cannon, 
stores, boats and vessels were all carried away. 
The fires were still burning—the smoke and 
stench offensive and suffocating. Innumerable 
fragments of human bodies, half consumed, 
were broiling in the decaying fires. Dead 
bodies mangled with scalping knives and tom- 
ahawks, in all the wantonness of Indian cruelty 
and barbarity, were everywhere to be seen. 
More than one hundred women, butchered and 
shockingly mangled, lay upon the ground, still 
weltering in their gore. Devastation, barbarity 
and horror everywhere appeared ; and the spec- 
tacle presented was too diabolical and awful, 
either to be described or endured.” 

Looking toward the lake from Caldwell can 
be seen, upon the right, the lofty brow and rocky 
side of French Mountain, which, though for a 
wide bleak space, is naked and unadorned, yet 
in its bold and sullen grandeur, imparts to the 
wild scenery of the place a still more picturesque 
and impressive appearance. On the left, to the 
west, is Rattlesnake Hill, which, for its magni- 
tude well deserves the name of mountain; 
while down the lake, as far as the eye can reach, 
the same bright, smooth basin of water extends, 
bounded on either side by lofty mountains and 
speckled by the little green tufted islands. 
Among these primeval .forests the mind in- 
stinctively wanders through the vista of -the 
past, and dwells upon the stirring deeds that 
they recall. 

Another beautiful sheet of watcr, twenty-sev- 
en miles to the south of Lake George has lately 
been the center of special interest, and which 
will add materially to the many attractions it 
already possesses. We refer to Saratoga Lake, 
the scene of the great intercollegiate rowing 
match, which came off on the 18th of July, 
and pronounced by an old oarsman at the con- 
clusion of Regatta—“ As fine a race as ever was 
rowed!” The only thing that seemed to mar 
the complete enjoyment of the occasion was the 
quarrel between the Yale and the Harvard, 
but of course this did not detract from the mer- 
it of those who rowel the whole course manful- 
ly. The winning crew of the Regatta was the 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Lessons and Prospects. 

IQ; HREE years pass away, bringing the 
44 changes incident to life, sometimes 
the sweet surprises of joy, and as 
often the sudden pangs of sorrow 
and bereavement. Cyrus finished 
his course of scientific study, and 
became a master in his chosen pro- 

Having started out to find his work, 
and having heeded the calling of an inward 
voice, he was helped at every step into light and 
into larger and higher purposes. His youthful 
struggles against the pressure of fashion and 
the allurements of sin and wrong; his very dis- 
appointments and losses by the way ; his casual 
and his confiding friendships, even his censurers 
and his enemies, all contributed by a divinely 
appointed method, to his ultimate success and 
usefulness. 

During his years of study abroad, he was in 
regular correspondence with one whose interests 
were already inseparably blended with his own. 
The written words of Anne Cameron were inspi- 
rations to Cyrus Hartley, as aJl her spoken words 
were witching music to hisear. And his words 
to her were received as the words of an oracle. 
So completely did each believe in the other, that 
every expression conveyed meaning which only 
the inmost soul may apprehend. There is a 
line of communication between all pure and 
honest spirits, both in this world and in other 
worlds, along which only holy messages are 
permitted to pass, and the language of this in- 
tercourse is the conversation of heaven. 

The new life of faith upon which Cyrus had 


fession. 


entered, wonderfully aided him in all his scien- 


tific investigations. He found the Bible to be 
the interpreter of every difficult problem, in 
every possible range of thought. The word 
which was at the Beginning, the Word which 
was God, became the exponent of all other 
words, and the definer of every creation and 
every providence. And to every inquirer who 
starts out honestly to find truth, and urges his 
quest in faith, there will come this full as- 


Columbia, of New York, and the time 16 min-| surance: that, in every incident and in every 


utes 4214 seconds. 


relation of life, in the least iota and in the great. 
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est world, the living God is manifest. Cyrus | with our hopes, unless we hope in God. The 
had chosen a purely secular pursuit, one which | only real life is the life that abides in the Risen 


led him into the realm of the material, and yet it 
seemed, as he pursued his lessons day by day, 
that neither pulpit nor home itself could afford 
more blessed opportunities for a religious life, 
or yield morc wealth of real personal joy, than 
the field he had mapped out as his own. Indeed 
Christianity is an everywhere religion. It con- 
secrates all places, and honors all vocations, _ 

While Cyrus was abroad, his thoughts were 
wholly given to study. He wasted no time on 
trifles. And yet he was no recluse, no misan- 
thrope, because of his devotion to books and 
ideas; but he gave attention to his health, and 
among the gymnasts, none on the ground were 
more expert than he; at the table, none relished 
the substantial diet more than he; at times of 
play and recreation, and in every social coterie, 
Cyrus Hartley was respected and loved for his 
manhood. He was always himself; easy of 


One. Cyrug in casting about among the facts 
of creation, had found the bearings of the eter- 
nal world. His mother, although not learned | 
in this world’s letters, had long ago acquired the 
heavenly wisdom which led her in the highway 
of angels, and now that same wisdom opened 
her lips to sing the new song of Moses and the 
Lamb. After all, Heaven is more real than 
earth, and the loves of immortality stronger 
and nearer than all beside. The young man 
who started out in snow and dull Novem- 
ber weather, with the great world all strange 
and new to him, has been taught the way of 
life ; and the searcher after scientific truth, mea- 
suring the earth's rough surface and tracing the 
courses of the stars, has found the way to that 
inheritance which is incorruptible, undefiled and 
fadeth not away. How beautifully has Vinnie 
Vernon expressed the thoughts which our story 


manners, graceful, open-faced, open-handed, | from the beginning has sought to tell : 


and open-hearted, living the life that now is sin- 
cerely and honestly, and expecting the life which 
is to come, with a strong faith which subdued 
. every passion, and regulated every faculty and 
power, in the order and harmony of a rounded 
character. Cyrus was a man. And it is a 
great thing to be a man, to have a man’s hopes, 
a man’s ambitions, a man’s endowments and 
powers and possibilities. Within and without, 
in body, soul and spirit, it is sublime to be a 
man. 

During the third year of his absence, Cyrus 
was called to Brushwood Barrens to follow 
his mother to the grave. Her work was done. 
That busy hand was still. The old house was 
never so quiet, never so sad, never so lonely as 
now. As the broken family gathered around 
the fireside, after the funeral of Mrs. Betsy Hart- 
ley, it seemed to Cyrus that the dear old home 
had lost its only light. What was once familiar, 
was now strange and distant, as if the remain- 
ing objects were settling back into unlifted 
gloom. The former things were passing away, 
the mother was gone; and the surviving father 
was bowed in a grief which should follow him 
to the grave. The earthly tabernacles—how 
soon they fall! The dearest and nearest friends 
—how frail they are! But what comfort came 
into the hearts of all that night, as Cyrus read 
from the well-worn Bible of his mother’s, “ For 
we know that if our earthly house of this taber- 
‘macle were dissolved, we have a building of 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens.”” The passing years make havoc 


We do not know how far it lies, 

Beneath what bending sapphire skies, 
Through what unmeasured deeps of space 
May be thy mystic, heavenly place, 

But to our lips these words arise, 

“We're on the way to Paradise! "’ 


Oh, land beyond our fading sight ! 
Oh, realm which ne’er had known the night! 
Oh, rest of heart and peace of soul! 

- Into our trembling lives doth roll 
The thought of all that grand surprise 
Awaiting us in Paradise! 


The sorrow-strain is growing less, 

The spirit gathers hopefulness ; 

The hands unloose from idols dear, 
The upturned eyes grow wide and clear, 
And now at last the heart grows wise— 
While yet it sighs for Paradise. 


The glimpse of far-off, hopeless years, 
With twilight gleams of stars through tears, 
Recalls a foregone life again, 

With shock of tempest-doubt and pain, 

As from this spirit-level’s rise 

We think, ‘‘ Not far from Paradise! "’ 


Not far! Ah no! A prophecy 
Floats on the air of what shall be! 
The incense, music, tint and gleam, 

' Float oer the walls—blend in the dream— 
Flood througf the veins, brim up the eyes, 
Till souls cry out, ‘ Blest Paradise!" 


And sometimes when we scarcely guess 
Shall rise the joy-fraught day to bless 
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Our life, with fuller, richer peace, 

Than all our love’s or toil’s increase, 

When with a sudden, sweet surprise, 

We'll ope our eyes on Paradise. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Dans Fatth and Troth. 

While Cyrus has been diligently prosecuting 
his studies abroad, Dan’l Malone has not been 
idle. In his way, he has been as thoughtful, and, 
perhaps, as successful in acquiring manhood, as 
if he had been trained in the curriculum of col- 
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faith. He has seen persons tried as by fire, and 
unflinching through the test. In speaking to Mr. 
Hartley one evening, at the fireside, (for Dan'l 
had become very much interested in religious 
affairs) he said, 

“If the Seesaiders could get a little of yon 
Methodist ‘fire: intil their dry bones, and the 
Methodists could get a little of yon Seesaider 
judgment intil their giddy heads, don't you 
think, ‘twixt two, we'd have a moighty clever © 
denomisazti-on ?” 

“You're about half right, Dan’l, as usual,” 


lege. The management of the little farm at! said Mr. Hartley. 


Brushwood Barrens has passed almost entirely 
into his hands. Mr. Joshua Hartley, grown grey 
with the passing years, and now too feeble to 
perform his wonted tasks, finds leisure for 
thought and reading ; but the sorrow into which 
he entered when his faithful wife was called 
from his side, has become a shadow which 
lengthens as his sun declines, and will not lift 
until it blends with the night which the New Day 
beyond the grave will illuminate forever. 

Two of the three daughters have attained 
young-womanhood, Mary being the eldest, and 
upon her, at her mother’s death, devolved the 
care of the household. Her discipline for this 
household vocation has been thorough. Her 
hands are skilled and her forethought equal to 
the duty. To keep house well is a most accom- 
plished gift. For home is next to heaven. And 
the home that is well-ordered, comely, pure and 
bright, is thus heavenly by agency of woman's 
heart and woman’s hand. No school can teach 
the science of housekeeping. Here the mother 
is the ruling spirit and the chief instructor, and 
Mary Hartley has been an apt and willing schol- 
ar. The old home on the hillside is the dearest 
spot on earth to these quiet folk, and this the cen- 
tral scene of many a beautiful dream which 
has pictured itself to Cyrus far away. 

Dan'l has become a regular attendant at the 
“Seceder” church, a low-eaved brick on the 
brow of the hill, not far from Baker's Grove. 
To his own satisfaction, at least, under the 
preaching of Parson Edwards, Dan'l has mas- 
tered the problems of the Westminster Confes- 
sion. He believes in the doctrines, and admires 
the good order and upright deportment of the 
Seesaiders,” as he calls them, although their 
technical title is Presbyterian, with a qualifying 
prefix or two of local origin. The Methodist are 
too boisterous for Dan'l; yet he respects the 
truths they hold and the lives they live. For he 
has seen wonderful displays of divine power in 
the sick room where have visited believers of this 


“An’ would ye’s be kind enough” replied 
Dan'l, with a twinkle in his eye, “to tell me 
which half of me is right in this opinion ?” 

For Dan'l had learned to think of himself 
somewhat as others thought of him, that he was 
a young gentleman of disagreeing parts. It is 
difficult to educate a boy away from the im- 
pressions made by continuous criticism of his 
weakness. A mere natural tendency is thus 
wrought unconsciously, but none the less cer- 
tainly, into an eccentricity, further on. Dan'l 
was falling into bad habits of accent from his 
frequent hearing of the precentor at the Seceder 
church, who invariably pronounced the final 
syllable “tion,” in lines of psalmody, “ shi-on.” 
It was necessary to sing it thus to fit the tune ; 
and it would be heresy to read itin any other 
measure than that in which the congregati-on 
were expected to sing it! Indeed, Mr. Hartley 
was once sharply rebuked by Parson Edwards 
after divine service for having raised the tune 
of ‘“‘New Durham” to a psalm at a meeting in 
the school-house, being reminded that the vain 
repetitions of that tune were obnoxious in the 
ears of the Almighty! Some of the old-time 
paraphrases and rhymes, transposed from the 
terse wording of the Bible and jumbled into 
metered lines, for singing, sounded, when sung, 
more like plaint than praise. And yet the 
hearty and universal singing of these quaint 
words, so free and full and sweet, largely com- 
pensated for the lame phetoric of the composi- 
tion. 

To be frank about Dan'l, he had never re- 
covered altogether from the impression made 
by little Mary Hartley, when he first entered the 
humble dwelling on Brushwood Barrens. Her 
childlike simplicity, her thovghtful looks, her 
real interest in the strange lad, and her quick 
errand to fetch her father to his rescue,—all 
served to put Dan! under lasting obligations of 
gratitude. The friend in need is the friend 
whom the Irish affections hold in ceaseless re- 
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membrance. From that day, Dan’l had been 
the devoted admirer of little Mary. He was 
her protector, her ever-willing and ready helper 
in every chore about the premises. He never 
obtruded his attentions. Dan'l was born to be 
polite. If ever he had a symptom of bad man- 
ners it was acquired and not natural. Who ever 
saw an Irishman who was not polite? Neither 
Dan'l nor Mary ever suspected in the other any 
interest beyond that of merest friendship, and 
so the years went gliding by. But the tenderest 
affections, divinely planted, grow imperceptibly 
the while; and in the far future, by processes of 
storm, sun, heat, cold, dark and light, mature 
into immortal principles Never an honester 
soul grew toward one more transparent and 
sweet, that when Dan’l Malone unaware, and 
Mary Hartley intuitively, came up from child- 
hood through years of simple country life and 
common country thought and work, into a 
knowledge of each other, in answer to some 
heavenly prompting, as tender lilies and beard- 
ed wheat alike respond to the winning of the sun 
and the moistening of the rain. 

By the time Cyrus finished his course at the 
Institute, Dan’l had attained the stature and 
strength of aman. The world was beautiful to 
each in his way; and the hearts of both were 
warm with hopes of the real life-work which lay 
before them. No doubt Dan's preference for 
Mary, influenced, at first, his preference for 
Mary's creed and Mary's church. And why 
should it not? The faith which can be enter- 
tained by such a pure and noble girl, is already 
commended to an honest inquirer. If anything 
will induce belief, it is the life which the thing 
to be believed has made radiant and content. 
Dan'l sought no deeper reason ; none better was 
required. At any rate, the household at Brush- 
wood Barrens were stated attendants upon the 
Gospel as expounded by Parson Edwards, and 
their lives were conformed to the strictest rules 
of the church. Among them were rigid devo- 
tion to the Sabbath day, and a genuine rever- 
ence for the Bible and for the ministry of the 
word. 

One delicious morning, soon after Cyrus had 
returned from his graduating commencement 
at the Institute, he and Dan‘l were strolling to- 
gether over the hills toward Willow Creek, en- 
joying the fullness of the open day. The 
abundant foliage of midsummer made the 
woods the most inviting retreat for the weary 
working-man, and the no less weary student 
just freed from his books. The wheat was yel- 
lowing into harvest; the corn was springing 


fresh and dense, crossing its broad blades in 
peaceful intertwining, like swords when the war 
is over, Nature was arrayed in her full glory. 
Leaves were at their full) The sky was deep 
blue, with here and there a white cloud afloat, 
as if an angel hovered on still wings over the 
glad scene. The memories of other days were 
recounted, and the superintending hand of God 
acknowledged through the devious ways of the 
past. The guidance of an overruling Provi- 
dence thus far, since they had started out, the 
one to find a home, the other to find a school 
and a vocation, gave increased faith to press for- 
ward manfully into the future. For a God who 
consciously delivers and personally leads, is the 
God to lean upon. There is a warm, safe place 
near the Intinite Heart for the weary believer, 
be he a plodder in the dust, or an explorer 
among the stars. And the Being whom Cyrus 
and Dan'l had learned to love and obey, was 
now more than a Law, nearer than a great First 
Cause, greater than a Theory. He was appre- 
hended as a Person, with the attributes and 
powers, wishes and claims and feelings of a 
Person. Cyrus, with his culture and discipline, 
found Him an Answering Person, satisfying 
every inquiry and filling every capacity of mind 
and heart. Dan'l, the plain, common-sense 
farmer, with a simple and an honest faith, found 
Him a Person, offering light, and reaching down 
a helping hand to guide over all hard places, a 
Refuge and a Rest always. In Christ Jesus, 
this divine Being was manifest to both, accord- 
ing to their faith and need, and under all circum- 
stances He became All in all to each. What 
system of philosophy, or what religion so 
sublimely adapts itself to all conditions of hu- 
manity and to all possible experiences and > 
necessities as this simple story of the Nazarene? 
Like the full beauty of a summer morning, or 
like the overflowing light of a harvest day, the 
Gospel brings its bread of life to every hunger- 
er, and has its fountains whence issue the waters 
of life to every one athirst. 

Coming to a mossy rock on the bluff over- 
looking the valley, these two friends sat down 
in quiet seclusion, as warmly attached, and 
more, than if both had graduated with equal 
honors at the Commencement the week before, 
or both had the narrower or more local honors 
of an Irish laborer. Indeed, unlike inherent 
predilections, as well as dissimilar outward cir- . 
cumstances, are oftentimes the secret of the 
most enduring affinities and profitable copart- 
nerships. If there is any thought here worth 
elaborating, the reader may try his skill in run- 
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ning it out. He may go into his own facts for 
corroborating testimony, for we must finish our 
story. 


(To be continued.) 
—_—_——______———_—o- oe 


A WAYSIDE KINDNESS. 


BY MRS, J. E. M'CONAUGHY, 


] SEH ARACTERS.—Mrkrs. Simpkins, a forgetful old 
2 lady. Ticket AGent. Mr. Dusors, a wealthy 
\8 old gentleman. Kate, Auice and Lizziz, 
Schoolgirls. 

SCENE—R. R. Depot. Mr. DUBOIS, 
with gold-headed cane, reading a paper. 

TICKET AGENT at his office window. 
i Enter three girls with school books. 

Lizztee—Half an hour to train time. Let us 
wait and see if Mrs. Preston comes I do hope 
she will, so we need not lose a music lesson. I 
am trying my best, now, father has promised 
me a piano if I improve. 

Kate—Alice, why have you left our music 
class? You were always so fond of music, and 
practiced so faithfully. 

Alwe—I practice still, but can not afford the 
lessons, since the panic. Father is so worried 
over his business, we try to retrench in every 
way we can. | 

Kate—Just like you.—I teaze papa worse than 
ever now, he has grown so stingy. If you begin 

to deny yourself, there's never any end to it, is 
there Lizzie? | 

Lizzie—No, indeed! so I don't think it worth 
while to begin; but then Alice means to be a 
missionary, I suppose, and she’s putting herself 
in training, as our Tom says. But who is this 
coming in? I should say she had just landed 
from the May Flower or Noah’s Ark. 

[Enter Mrs. Simpkins, a little old woman dressed in 
very old style. A work-bag of silk hanging on her 
arm, and an umbrella i in her hand, goes up to the tick- 
et agent. ] 

Mrs, Sinmpkins—( Smiling.) I'd like to geta 
ticket to go and visit my daughter. 

Agent—(Gruffly.) What place? 

Mrs. S.—New Jersey. Betsy moved away 
out there just after she got married, and she 
likes the place dretful well. She wants me to 
come out there and make ’em a visit, now it’s 
peach time. They have a dretful sight of 
peaches, and— 

Ageni—(Impatiently.) What town in New 
Jersey? 

Mrs. S. —( Hesitating and looking confused.) 
Well, now I could n't jestly say what town it is, 
Beats all, but I can’t remember the name. 
Betsey always puts it atop of her letters, and I 
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guess I’ve heard it a hundred times, if I have 
once. Jasen, that’s her husband, he— 

Agent—( Sharply.) You should have brought 
along a letter, or some one to take charge of you. 
Better step aside (waving his hand) and think 
of the place, if you can. 

(Mrs. S. retires in great trouble, wringing her hands 
and saying ‘‘ What shall I do?"’] 

Ligzte—There's a chance for you, Alice, to 
do a little missionary work. Try and comfort 
that old lady, May be you can help her refresh 
her memory. 

Kate—To be sure, Alice, that’s just in your 
line! Iam thankful that I never had a call to the 
missionary work. But whatever you do, bring 
me the pattern of that work-bag, if you can get 
it for love or money. And take a good sharp 
look at the bonnet, so you can trim your winter 
one in that way, I know it would become you. 

Alice—Hush, girls, or she may hear you. I 
will, as you say, try if I can not help her out of 
her trouble. (Walks up to the old lady.) Could 
I be of any use to you, ma‘am, in helping you 
out of your difficulty ? 

Mrs. S—( Surprised and pleased.) Bless you 
dear, it is a difficulty, sure enough. I’ve clean 
forgot the place I want to go to. I should 
know it if I heard it, but that man in the box 
yonder is so crabbed, I dassant ask him anoth- 
er single question. If he ’d say over the names of 
a few places in the Jarseys, I'd catch it in a 
minute. 

Alice—( Ti nking outa time table.) How much 
did they tell you the fare would be ? 

Mrs. S.—A dollar and three levies. But Ja- 
sen said I ought to take along a few dollars 
more, in case I should make any mistake on 
the way. So I sold my spotted calf—the pret- 
tiest little creature that ever you see—for six dol- 
lars, so you see I had a plenty. 

Alie—( Reading from time table.) Roselle, 
Cranford, Westfield, Fanwood— 

Mrs. S.—That's it, Fanwood. I said I 
would carry my fan along, and that would help 
me to remember the town. I've got it in my 
pocket now, and dear me, here’s Betsey’s letter 
too. My memory aint wuth a cent now. You 
can jest see for yourself. It’s Fanwood as 
plain as day outside. 

Alice—You have not many minutes to wait. 

Mrs. S—( Ffumping up in a flutter.) Dear 
me, I shall miss the train, I know! Will that 
man give me a ticket now, do you s’pose, or 
has n't he got over his crossness ? 

Alie—( To ticket agent.) A ticket to Fan- 
wood, please. (Mrs. S. hands her the money 
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and receives the change.) 1 will go to the cars 
with you, and see you comfortably seated. 
[Exit Alice and old lady.] 

Lizzte—(Laughing.) 1am glad they are off, 
so one can Jaugh. Isn't Alice the oddest 
girl? 

Kate—I should say she was. What will 
people think of her, escorting such an old fright 
around here in public? I wouldn't be caught 
doing it. I should be afraid people would think 
it was my grand-mother. 

Mr. Dubots—( Writes on a piece of paper and 
seals tt up in an envelope. 
toward the girls, bowing courteously.) Will you 
oblige me by giving this to the young lady who 
Just went out with the old lady ? 

Liszie—( Recetving it.) Certainly, sir. 

Mr, Dubots—\ shall be much obliged to you. 


(Bows and waves his hand\—(To the ticket 


agent.) A ticket for Chicago, if you please. 


(Lays down the money, takes his ticket and £oes 


out.) 


Kate—Was n't he a splendid looking old gen- 


tleman, Lizzie? Did you see his gold-headed 


cane, and that splendid diamond on his shirt 


frill? 

L7zz1z—And his diamond sleeve buttons, too! 
Would n't he be a nice kind of a grand-father 
to happen around Christmas times? I do won- 
der what is in this envelope to Alice? I wish 
she would hurry. 

Kate—Perhaps it is some one who knows her 
parents, or may be he’s fallen in love with her, 
and has left a proposal—ha, ha, ha. 
Alue.) Come here quick, Alice, that splendid old 
gentleman, who sat here reading, has left a love- 
letter for you. (Hands the letter.) 

Alice—( Looking puzzled and turning it over.) 
For me, Katy, what nonsense have you got up 
since I went out? 

Lz2te—No nonsense, Alice, honor bright. He 
did give it to us for you. Do open it quick, be- 
fore we quite fly away, or go crazy with suspense ! 

Alice—I don't think I ought to, really, girls, 
My mother don’t allow such things. 

Kate—Give it to me, Alice, I'll soon solve the 
mystery. 

Alice—( Hands tt to her wresolutely.y Now if 

‘there is anything explosive in it, you'll be the 
one hit. 7 

Kate—( Opening the envelope with a pin.) 1 
will take the risk, for the sake of satisfying my 
curiosity. ( 7akes out a paper.) A hundred 
dollar bill! And this note reads, ‘To Miss 
Alice, from one who knows how to appreciate 
kindness and attention to the aged and helpless.’ 


Rises and goes 


(Enter 
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There, what do you say to that, Miss? ( Hands 
wt lo her in a half vexed manner.) 

_ Alze—I don't know what to think yet, until 
I tell my mother. 

Lizzie--1 think I should know what to do 
with a hundred dollars, without asking any one. 
I wish somebody would try me. 

Kate—(Enviously.) Well, you have made 
your display of philanthropy pay pretty well, 
this time. 

Lizzz--Oh, Kate, don't be covetous. You 
may get a chance to try the same experiment, 
one of these days, if you keep a bright look out. 
But there is our train, let us see if Miss Preston 
is in it. 

[Curtain Faxzs.] 


THE MASSACRE OF SAINT BARTHOL- 
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————= 


FROM “'93,” BY VICTOR HUGO. 


The little girl was the first to do 
so. 

The waking of children is the 
opening of flowers; it seems as if a 
perfume goes out from those fresh 
souls. 

Georgette, aged twenty months, the youngest 
of the three, raised her little head, sat up, looked 
at her feet, and began to prattle. 

A morning ray was on her cradle; it would 
have been difficult to say which was the more 
rosy, Georgette’s foot or the Aurora. 

_ The two others stil] slept; boys have a heavier 
sleep ; Georgette, gay and calm, prattled. 

Rene Jean had dark hair, Gros Alain chest- 
nut, Georgette light. These shades of hair, ac- 
cording in childhood with age, may change later. 
Rene Jean looked like a little Hercules; he 
slept on his stomach, with his two fists in his 
eyes. Gros Alain had both his legs outside his 
little bed. 

All three were in rags; the clothes that the 
battalion of the Bonnet-Rouge* had given them 
had gone into tatters; what they had on them 
was not even a shirt; the two boys were almost 
naked; Georgette was huddled up in a rag 


" *These three little ones had been adopted by this 
battalion, as “Children of the Regiment,” some 
months before, and had accepted the rough fare given 
them, as a matter of course, and seemed like true little 
Republicans, as they were, to thrive on it. They had 
lately been captured, and were now held by the enemy 
as hostages, confined in the old library of the Castle of 
Fourgue. 
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was all. The little ones made out the best they 
could. They had all the world for master and 
nobody for father. But children’s rags are full 
of light. They were charming. 

Georgette prattled. 

What a bird sings a child prattles. It is the 
same hymn. A hymn indistinct, lisped, pro- 
found. The child has more than the bird, a 
sombre human destiny before it. Hence the 
sadness of men who listen, mingled with the 
joy of the little one that sings. The most sub- 
lime of sacred songs that can be heard on the 
earth is the lisping of the human soul on the 
lips of childhood. 

What Georgette lisped did not sadden her, for 
all her beautiful face was a smile. Her mouth 
smiled, her eyes smiled, the dimples in her 
cheeks smiled. A mysterious acceptation of the 
morning was disengaged from this smile. The 
soul has faith in the sunlight. The sky was 
blue, it was warm, it was fine. The frail crea- 
ture, without knowing anything, without per- 
ceiving anything, without understanding any- 
thing, supinely drowned in the revery which 
does not think, felt herself in safety in that na- 
ture, among those handsome trees, in that fresh 
verdure, in that pure and peaceful country, in 
that noise of the nests, of springs, of flies, of 
leaves, above which was resplendent the im- 
mense innocence of the sun. 

After Georgette, Rene Jean, the oldest, the 
large one—who was over four years of age— 
awoke. He stood up, he strode over his cradle 
in a manly way, perceived his porringer, thought 
that very natural, sat on the floor, and began to 
eat his soup. | 

The prattling of Georgette had not awakened 
Gros Alain, but, at the noise of the spoon in the 
porringer, he turned round with a start, and 
opened his eyes. He saw-his porringer, he had 
only to stretch his arm, he took it, and, without 
getting out of bed, his porringer on his knees, 
his spoon in his fist, he did like Rene Jean, he 
began to eat. 

Georgette did not hear them, and the undula- 
tions of her voice seemed to modulate the rock- 
ing of adream. Her large open eyes looked 
upwards, and were divine ; whatever ceiling or 
arch that a child has above its head, Heaven is 
reflected in its eyes. 

When Rene Jean had finished, he scraped the 
bottom of the porringer with the spoon, sighed, 
and said with dignity :— 

“I’ve eaten my soup.” 

This drew Georgette away from her revery. 

“Soup, soup,” said she. 


And seeing that Rene Jean had eaten and 
that Gros Alain was eating, she took the porrin- 
ger of soup which was by her side and ate, not 
without putting her spoon oftener to her ear than 
to her mouth. _ 

Now and then she renounced civilization and 
ate with her fingers. 

Gros Alain, after having, like his brother, 
scraped the bottom of his porringer, went to join 
him, and ran after him. 

Georgette finished her soup, she looked around 
for her brothers. Rene Jean and Gros Alain 
were in the embrasure of a window, squatting 
seriously over a milleped; they touched each 
others’ foreheads and mingled their hair; they 
held their breath, amazed, and contemplated 
the insect, which had stopped, and moved no 
longer, not well pleased with so much admira- 
tion. 

Georgette, seeing her brothers in contempla- 
tion, wanted to know what it was about. It was 
not easy to get where they were ; she undertook 
it, however; the passage was covered with dif- 
ficulties ; there were things lying on the floor. 
Stools that were upset, piles of old dusty papers, 
packing-boxes unnailed and empty, trunks, dif- 
ferent kinds of heaps around which she must 
make her way, an archipelago of reefs, George- 
ette risked it. She began by getting out 


‘of her cradle, the first task. then she entangled 


herself in the ridges, meandered through the 
defiles, pushed a stool, crept between two chests, 
passed over a bundle of papers, climbing .on 
one side, rolling on the other, and attained thus, 
what a sailor would call the open sea, that is to 
say, a rather large space of floor which was not 
obstructed, and where there was no more peril; 
then she bounded, crossed that space, which 
was the whole diameter of the room, on all 
fours, with the nimbleness of a cat, and arrived 
near the window; there a formidable obstacle 
presented itself, the large ladder lying the length 
of the wall, reached to that window, and the end 
of the ladder went a little beyend the corner of 
the embrasure ; it made between Georgette and 
her brothers a kind of cape to be passed over ; 

she stopped and meditated ; her interior mono- 
logue ended, she determined upon something ; 

she resolutely grasped, with her rosy fingers, 
one of the rounds, which were vertical and not 
horizontal, the ladder lying on one side; she 
tried to raise herself to her feet, and fell back; 
she recommenced twice, she stranded ; the third 
time she succeeded ; then straight and standing, 
leaning successively against each one of the 
rounds, she began to walk the length of the 
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ladder; when she arrived at the extremity, a 
support was wanting, she reeled, but seizing 
with her little hands the end of the ladder, which 
was enormous, she stood straight again, doubled 
the promontory, looked at Rene Jean and Gros 
Alain and laughed. 

At that moment, Rene Jean, satisfied with the 
result of his observations on the milleped, raised 
his head and said :— 

“It is a female.” 

Georgette’s laugh made Rene Jean laugh, and 
Rene Jean's laugh made Gros Alain laugh. 

Georgette contrived to join her brothers, and 
that made a little reunion on the floor. 

But the milleped had disappeared. 

It took advantage of Georgette’s laugh to 
thrust itself into a hole in the floor. 

Other events succeeded the milleped. 

First, the swallows passed. 

Their nests were probably under the edge of 
the roof. They came and flew right near the 
window, a little afraid of the children, describing 
large circles in the air, and uttering their mild 
cry of the Spring. That caused the three chil- 
dren to raise their eyes, and the milleped was 
forgotten. 

Georgette pointed her finger to the swallows, 
and cried :— 

“ Cocos!” 

Rene Jean reprimanded her. 

“Mamoiselle, they don’t say ‘cocos,’ they 
say ‘oseaux’” (otseaux, birds). 

« Zozo,” said Georgette. 

And all three looked at the swallows. 

Then a bee flew in. 

Nothing resembles a soul lik a bee. It goes 
from flower to flower like a soul from star to 
star, and it brings back honey like a soul brings 
back light. 

This one made a great noise in coming in, it 
buzzed loudly, and seemed to say :— 

“TI come, I have just been to see the roses, 
now I come to see the children. What is going 
on here?” 

A bee is a housekeeper, and it scolds while 
singing. 

As long as the bee was there, the three little 
ones did not take their eyes from it. 

The bee explored the whole library, searched 
the nooks, fluttered about with an air of being 
at home and in a hive, and roamed, winged and 
melodious, from book-case to book-case, looking 
through the panes at the titles of the books, as 
though it had a mind. 

Its visit over, it departed. 

“Tt's going to its house,” said Rene Jean. 


“It's an insect,” said Gros Alain. 

“No,” answered Rene Jean; “ it’s a fly.” 

“Muche” (mouche, fly), said Georgette. 

Thereupon, Gros Alain, who had just found a 
string at whose extremity there was a knot, took 
between his thumb and his forefinger the oppo- 
site end of the string, twisted it, and watched it 
unwind with profound attention. 

Gros Alain, although an imitator and admirer 
of Rene Jean, had a speciality, that of finding 
things. His brother and his sister suddenly 
saw him wheel about, distractedly pulling after 
him a little wagon on four wheels, which he 
had brought to light from some out-of-the-way 
place. 

This doll’s carriage had been there for years 
in the dust, forgotten, a peaceful neighbor of the 
books of geniuses and the busts of wise men. 

Gros Alain had made a whip of his string, 
which he cracked ; he was very proud. Such are 
inventors. When they do not discover America, 
they discover a little cart. It is always that 
way. 

But they had to divide. Rene Jean wanted 
to harness himself to the carriage, and Georgette 
wanted to get into it. 

She tried to sit in it. Rene Jean was the 
horse. Gros Alain was the coachman. Rut 
the coachman did not undertsand his profession, 
the horse taught him it. 

Rene Jean cried to Gros Alain :— 

“Say ‘Gee-ho!’” 

‘“‘Gee-ho !” repeated Gros Alain. 

The carriage upset. Georgette rolled out. 
Angels scream. Georgette screamed. 

Then she had a vague desire to cry. 

‘“‘Mamoiselle,” said Rene Jean, “ you are too 
big.” 

“I've big,” answered Georgette. 

And her size consoled her for her fall. 

The cornice of the entablature under the win- 
dows was very large; the dust of the fields 
which blew from the plateau of heath, had end- 
ed by accumulating there ; the rain had remade 
earth of that dust; the wind had brought seeds 
to it, so that a briar had profited by that little 
earth to sprout there. This briar was of the 
perennial kind, called fox-blackberry. It was 
August, the briar was covered with blackberries, 
and a branch of the briar entered by a window. 
This branch hung almost to the floor. 

Gros Alain, after having discovered the string 
after having discovered the cart, discovered this 
briar. He approached it. 

He picked a blackberry and ate it. 

“T’m hungry,” said Rene Jean. 


THE MASSACRE OF SAINT BARTHOLOMEW. 


And Georgette, galloping on her knees and 
hands, arrived. 

Among the three, they pillaged the branch, 
and ate all the blackberries. They ate their full 
of thern, and smeared themselves with them, 
and, all stained with the purple of the berries, 
these three little seraphim ended by being three 
little fauns, which would have shocked Dante 
and charmed Virgil. 

In the meantime, Rene Jean, jealous, perhaps, 
of the discoveries of his younger brother, Gros 
Alain, had conceived a great project. For some 
time, while still picking blackberries and stick- 
ing his fingers, his eyes turned frequently toward 
the reading-desk mounted on a pivot and isola- 
ted like a monument in the centre of the library. 
It was on this reading desk that the celebrated 
volume, Saint Bartholomew lay. 

It was really a magnificent and remarkable 
quarto. This Saint Bartholomew had been 
published at Cologne by the famous publisher 
of the Bible of 1682, Blceuw, in Latin Ceesius. 
It had been manufactured on a press; it was 
printed, not on Holland paper, but on that beau- 
tiful Arabian paper, so admired by Edrisi, 
which is made of silk and cotton, and is always 
white ; the binding was of gilt leather, and the 
clasps were of silver; the guards were of that 
parchment which the parchment-sellers of Par- 
is took an oath they bought at Saint Mathurin’s 
Hall “and nowhere else.” This volume was 
full of engravings on wood and on copper, and 
of geographical maps of many countries; it 
was preceded by a protestation of the printers, 
paper-makers, and booksellers against the edict 
af 1635, which imposed a tax on “ leather, beer, 
cloven-footed animals, sea-fish and paper; and 
at the back of the frontispiece could be read a 
dedication addressed to the Gryphes, who are 
at Lyons what the Elzevirs are at Amsterdam. 
From all that resulted an illustrious copy, almost 
as rare as the Afostfol of Moscow. 

This ‘book was beautiful, that is why Rene 
Jean looked at it, too much so, perhaps. The 
volume was just open at a large print represent- 
ing Saint Bartholomew carrying his skin on his 
arm. This print could be seen from below. 
When all the blackberries were eaten, Rene 
Jean contemplated it with a terrible look of love, 
and Georgette, whose eye followed the direction 
of her brother’s eyes, perceived the print and 
said :— 

“Gimage ” (for sage). 

This word seemed to determine Rene Jean. 
Then, to the great stupefaction of Gros Alain, 
he did an extraordinary thing. 
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A large oaken chair stood in an angle of the 
library : Rene Jean walked to that chair, seized 
it, and he alone dragged it to the desk. Then, 
when the chair touched the desk, he mounted it 
and put his ‘two fists on the book. 

Arrived at this summit, he felt the need of be- 
ing munificent, he took the “gimage” by the 
upper corner and tore it carefully ; this rent of 
Saint Bartholomew was made crosswise, but it 
was not Rene Jean's fault; he left in the book 
all the left side, with an eye and a little of the 
aureola of the old apocryphal evangelist, and 
offered Georgette the other half of the saint and 
all his skin. Georgette received the saint and 
said :— 

“ Momomme.” 

“And I!” cried Gros Alain. 

Tearing the first page is like spilling the first 
blood. It decides the carnage. 

Rene Jean turned over the leaf; back of the 
saint there was the commentator, Pantcenus; 
Rene Jean decreed Pantcenus to Gros Alain. 

In the mean while, Georgette tore her piece 
into two small pieces, then the two small pieces 
into four, so well that history might say that 


Saint Bartholomew, after having been skinned 
in Armenia, was torn to pieces in Brittany. 

The quartering finished, Georgette held out 
her hand to Rene Jean and said :— 

“More!” 

After the saint and the commentator came 
the cross pictures of the glossarists. The first 
to commence with was Gavantus; Rene Jean 
tore it out, and put in Georgette’s hand Ga- 
vantus. 

All the glossarists of Saint Bartholomew were 
torn out. 

To give is a superiority. Rene Jean reserved 
nothing for himself. Gros Alain and Georgette 
contemplated him, that sufficed him; he was 
content with the admiration of his public. 

Rene Jean, inexhaustible and magnanimous, 
offered Fabricio Pignatelli to Gros Alain, and 
Father Stilting to Georgette ; he offered Alphon- 
sus Tostat to Gros Alain and Cornelius a Lapide 
to Georgette; Gros Alain received Henry Ham- 
mond, and Georgette received Father Roberti, 
along with a view of the city of Douai, where 
he was born in the year 1619. Gros Alain re- 
ceived the protest of the paper-makers, and 
Georgette obtained the dedication to the 
Gryphes. There were also same charts. Rene 
Jean distributed them. He gave Ethiopia to 
Gros Alain and Lycaonia to Georgette. That 
done, he threw the book on the floor. 

It was a frightful moment. Gros Alain and 
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Georgette, with an ecstacy joined to terror, saw 
Rene Jean knit his brows, stretch his arms, con- 
tract his fists, and push the massive quarto off 
the reading desk. A majestic old worm-eaten 
book which loses countenance is tfagic. The 
heavy volume, dismounted, hung a moment, 
hesitated, balanced itself, then gave way, and, 
broken, bruised, Jacerated, its binding disjoint- 
ed, its clasps dislocated, flattened itself out on 
the floor. Fortunately it did not fall on them. 

They were dazzled, not crushed. All ad- 
ventures of conquerors do not end so well. 

Like all glories, it made a great noise and a 
cloud of dust. 

Having floored the book, Rene Jean got dow 
from the chair. | 

There was a moment of silence and of terror, 
victory has its frights. The three children took 
each other by the hand and stood at a distance, 
contemplating the vast dismantled volume. 

But, after a little revery, Gros Alain ap- 
proached it energetically, and gave it a kick. 

It was done for. The appetite for destruction 
exists. Rene Jean gave his kick, Georgette 


gave her kick, which made her fall on the floor, | 
but in a sitting position ; she took advantage of | 
it to throw herself on Saint Bartholomew; all - 


enchantment disappeared, Rene Jean precipita- 
ted himself on him, Gros Alzin rushed upon 
him, and joyous, distracted, triumphant, unmer- 
ciful, tearing the prints, rending the leaves, 
snatching out the markers, scratching the bind- 
ing, loosening the gilt leather, taking the nails 
out of the silver corners, breaking the parchment, 
slashing the august text, working with their feet, 
their hands, their nails, their teeth, rosy, Jaugh- 
ing, ferocious, the three angels of prcy fell on 
the defenceless evangelist. | | 

To hew to pieces history, legend, science, true 
or false miracles, church Latin, superstitions, 
fanaticisms, mysteries, to tear up a whole re- 
ligion from top to bottom, is a work for three 
giants, and even for three children; the hours 
slipped by in that labor, but they completed it; 
nothing remained of Saint Bartholomew. 

When it was finished, when the Jast page was 
detached, when the last print was on the floor, 
when there remained nothing of the book but 
fragments of text and of pictures in a skeleton 
binding, Rene Jean stood up, looked at the floor 
strewed with all those scattered leaves, and ap- 
plauded. 

Gros Alain applauded. 

Georgette picked up one of the leaves from 
the floor, rose, leaned against the window, which 
reached her chin, and began to tear the large 
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page into small pieces and throw them out of 
the basement. 

Seeing which, Rene Jean and Gros Alain did 
as much. They gathered and tore, gathered 
again and tore again, out of the casement like 
Georgette; and, page by page, torn up by these 
merciless little fingers, nearly the whole of the 
antique book was scattered by the wind. 
Georgette, pensive, looked at these swarms of 
little white papers being dispersed by every 
breeze, and said :— 

“ Butterflies !” 

And the massacre terminated. 


BY R. M. TUDOR. 


Breadth. 


¢ HAVE been frequently asked by my 
hy amateur friends, the question, ‘“ What 
is meant by breadth?” and as there 
appears to be some difficulty in un- 
derstanding the term, I shall endeav- 
or, in this number, to explain it in 
such a way as to make it clear to all. 

There is a certain broad manner of handling 
the pencil in drawing—giving everything its full 
size, and not making, as beginners are likely to 
do, objects or parts of objects too little or thin, 
which gives the picture an insignificant appear- 
ance, instead of that richness of effect obtained 
by drawing broadly. 

Take the wrist of a figure for example, the 
width of which should be one-half the width of 
the face, or the hand, which should be as long as 
the face ; and how often we find them to be made 
so much smaller than they are in nature. 

The trunks and limbs of trees, the folds 
of draperies, &c., should all have their full 
proportions. . 

\The Germans are excellent draughtsmen 
in this particular. So were the old mas- 
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ters, as well as the best artists of 
modern times. This principle can well 
be appreciated in Rome, especially in the 
works of Michael Angelo and Raphael. 

But this broad style of drawing is not 
what is technically termed breadth. The 
term breadth is applied principally to 
light and shade, but is equally applica- 
ble in color. 

When we observe a good picture, or 
nature itself, we find masses of light and 
shade. The light falling on an object, 
produces a mass of light on one side, a 
mass of shade on the opposite side, and 
a mass of shadow thrown on the ground 
or near object. Now, within these may 
be a number of smaller objects or parts ; 
yet the general appearance of the whole 
mass must be preserved, and all details 
must be subservient to that appearance. 
If it is light, then nothing within that 
scope of light, especially shadows, should 
be made too strong or dark, or its 
breadth will be destroyed. So in shade 
and shadow, the same management Is re- 
quired, particularly that the lights are not 
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too light, in order to preserve the breadth of that, effect in the sun-light on the old mill, and the 


shadow. For example, a shadow may be upon 
a carpet which contains a number of small fig- 
ures ; yet all these figures must be so manipu- 
lated that the shadow will appear as a unit, 
notwithstanding the details. 

In the smaller illustration, we have the gable- 
end of the house in light; and although there is 
a window, and some cross-pieces, &c., still the 
breadth of light is preserved. This gable-end 
casts a shadow across the other part or wing of 
the house, and though covering many small de- 
tails, yet its breadth is kept. So with the water 


in the dam, notwithstanding the reflections in it. 
And the shadow of the ditch in front of the 
flood-gates is well drawn, its breadth not being 
interfered with by the planks of its walls and 
other minutial. 

In the larger picture, we can see the same 


mass of water, although full of reflections. 

In color, the theory is the same; all objects 
in masses partaking of the nature, of the color 
of the whole mass. If sunlight, then all should 
appear to really be in sunlight; and as in this 
strong light, the reflects would also be stronger, 
so the shades on the objects should be lighter 
and more luminous than when in shadow. So 
the color of objects in shadow, should partake 
of the general color of the shadow; the lights 
being reflected, must be lower in tone and cooler ; 
and not too light, or they will interfere with its 
breadth. 

If too great attention be paid to the produc- 
tion of the smallest details, it is apt to be at the 
sacrifice of breadth, and the effect will very 
likely be to make the picture look “hard” or 
“cut up.” This was the case before Raphael's 
time; hence the term “pre-Raphaelite.” But 
when he came, he revised the mode of painting, 
and exemplified the advantages of breadth. 

I have always found the breadth of masses to 
be a very difficult task, particularly so with be- 
ginners; and it is only by the utmost care and 
considerable practice that they are able to suc- 
ceed. It is one of the principal points liable to 
be attacked by the “art critic,” and justly so, for 
it is the life of a picture—giving it strength, 
richness, softness, and beauty. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
145—My first pertains to a sea of the same 
name; my second is a belief; my third is to 
sound; my fourth is to penetrate; and my ini- 
tials inhabit my finals. Florette. 
146—Behead an aquatic fowl and leave the 
cry of a domestic animal. Florette. 
PUZZLES. 
147—The name of a book is a question often 
put to a schoolboy. What is it? C. Clinton. 
148—What letters of the alphabet are most 
in use ? A. C. Q. Kumber. 
CHARADE. 
148—Sailing across the briny waste, 
In my first ye watch the ripples break ; 
And home returned ye sometimes haste, 
Where sleepless vigils do we make. 
Unnumbered times ye do it too, 
Refreshed and strong, as ill and weak ; 
Or cause another oft to do, 
Should business urge or terror shriek. 


The sweet little songster my second names, 
Ye welcome to his leafy throne; 
Nor grudge the little that he claims, 
In turn for friendly favors shown. 
My whole in eastern woods is seen 
Blooming in moist and shady bowers, 
When earth puts on her robe of green, 
And May is crowned with buds and 
flowers. — Florentine. 
SQUARE WORD. 
149—1. A musical instrument. 
2. A country. 
3. A kind of snake. 
4. A relative. 
5. Two vowels and a color. 
T. M. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE. 
Foundation Words. 


150 The miser counts his treasures o'er, 


Ne’er satisfied, though large his store, 
But for my first he sigheth sore. 

My second, tell me, do you use? 

If not, a few you'll scarce refuse, 

But pray feast not and then abuse. 


My whole is but a compound word, 
Queer name, perhaps, as e’er you heard, 
To be applied to flying bird. 

Gliding about when the sun is set, 

As though I wanted supper yet, 

I sing, and so my name I get. 
Cross Words. 
1. A town in Denmark you may find, 
If it comes not readily to mind. 
2. Of Mississippi's lordly tide, 
A branch upon the left hand side. 
. A busy mannfacturing town, 
By the Erie canal set firmly down. — 
By Scotland’s bard, embalmed in song, 
The stream still pours its waves along. 
Florentine. 
TWELVE BURIED FOREIGN CITIES. 
151--From the timber near the lake, there 
came up a rising storm, and its rage no animal 
could withstand over a few minutes. The timber 
lining the swamp was no shelter, so a mad ride 
was all that our heroes meditated, and madly 
on started they. 

Bertha then spoke, “ Am I landing in a still 
worse place ?” 

“No,” said Amos, “cowards may quake, but 
you, brave girl, on donkey true as steel, are 
safe.” Lucius Goss. 

CHARADES—CAPES. 

152—A fowl, not high, and a writing imple- 
ment. 

153—A level plane, a beverage, and a field 
grain. 

154—An exclamation, an Irishman, and a 
letter of the alphabet. 
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155—A girl's nick-name, a vowel and a tin} DEAR, EAST, ARTS, 


- vessel, 

156—A conclusion, and a French word for 
“earth.” 

157—To see, and not at home. 


158—A domestic fowl, and a common kind 
of grain. £. H. Haycraft. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
159—My first is a tool by shoemakers used; 
My second are robbers justly abused ; 
My third we desire when the weather is dry, 
Not a cloud to be seen in the beautiful sky ; 
My fourth is a part of a circle you'll find; 
For my fiftha brave man you must call to 
mind; 
My sixth is the whole of all things great 
and small; 
My next is a biped, sometimes very tall ; 
My initials and finals if now you will mate, 
You will find the name of a man good and 
great, 
Who. once ruled our country, city and 
state, Mary R. Bell. 
PI, 
160—Eb dink ot lal ouy eachcn ot teme, 
Ni defil ro nale ro dredcow ester 
Negar dan riped ear thob sinewu 
_ Vergina nerve cheatsc slief. 
ENIGMA, 
161—Take first a ditch or trench that’s deep, 
Which in two equal parts divide, 
And see two words before you leap; 
The one you hear on every side, 
And one in Spencer meet, 
But now grown obsolete. 
To these you add a globe or ball, 
Or rank or orbit if you choose, 
And quickly ‘neath your eye will fall, 
A wondrous fluid all must use; 
Though part of my whole you may 
not see, 
If I were not you could not be. 
Florentine. 


162—ILLUSTRATED REBUS, 
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CHARADE., 
163—-My first is a young girl; my second 
may be either a young or old girl; my third is 
a little drink; my fourth is found in printing 
offices; my whole was discovered in 1541 by a 
Spaniard. W. H. Siriter. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES, REBUSES, & ¢., 
Published in the August Number, 1874. 


105. Washing-ton. 106. Water-fall. 107. PaW, 
AlaskA, TahitI, IT, ElI, NooN, TuG. 108. En- 
ig-ma. 109. Te-a-are-o—Taro, 110. IDEA, 


111. Splash, plash, 
lash, ash. 
112. Here lies one fifer, 

Nought for one to wait, 

Nought for one to sigh for, 

Nought too weighty ate, 

Nought to fortify for. 
113. Partridge. 114. Pewit. 115. Puffin. 116. 
Sparrow. 117. Titmouse. 118. Whippoorwill. 
119. Condor. 120. Mat-a-pan. 121. Stable, 
table, able. 122, “ Practice what you preach.” 
123. 1, Obi; 2. Drave; 3, Miami; 4, Tagus ; 
5, Trent; 6, Elbe. 124. 1, Monarch; 2, Law- 
yer; 3, Punishment; 4, Catalogues; 5, Micro- 
scope; 6, Conundrum ; 7, Marriage. 125. “A 
cat in gloves catches no mice.” 

Answers to three or more Puzzles, &c., have 
been sent by the following named persons: 
Otto F. Henkle, 105, 106, 123; Levi A Stout, 

I1r, 118, 125; A. C. Parsons, 105, 106, 111, 118, 
122, 123; E. Grant Keene, 105, 106, I10, I11, 
113, 114, 115 116, 118, 120, 121, 122, 125; W. 
T. Montgomery, 105, 106, 110, III, 113, 118, 
119, 120, 121 122, 123; Charles F. Orbin, 105, 
106, 109, 110, III, 113, 114, 116, 117, 118, 120, 
121, 122, 125; L. H. Hoffer, 105, 106, 120 121; 
W. H. Siviter, 105, 106, 110, 111, 113, 118, 121, 
122; Ralph Wells, 105, 106, r1o, 111, 113, 114, 
115, 116, 117, 118, 120, 121, 122, 123, 125; Del- 
la W. Ryerson, 105, 106, 116, 118, 121, 122, 
125; R.O. Barksdale, 105, 106, 121, 125; G. 
D. Titus, 105, 106, 110, III, 113, 114, 116, 118, 
119, 123, 125; Charles B. Compton, 105, 106, 
III, 121, 122, 125; A. M. Morrison, 105, 106, 
114, 116, 118, 121, 125; D.C. Landis, 105, 106, 
110, III, 113, 114, 116, 117, 118, 119, 122; 
Mary R. Bell, 105, 106, 110, 113, 114, 115, 116, 
117, 118, 119, 121, 122, 123; Laura E, Leidy, 
106, III, 113, 116, 118, 120, 122; E. H. Hay- 
craft, 105, 110 ITT, 113, 114, 117, 118, 121, 122, 
125; R. L. Crawford, 105, 106, r10, 111, 113, 
118, 121, 122, 125 ; Laur E. Bowman, 105, 106, 
110, III, 120, 121, 123, 125; Cary Marshall, 
105, 106, 110, ITT, 113, 114, 116, 118, 120 122, 
123, 125; Jay D. Ash, 105, 106, 110, 111, 113, 
114, 118, 120, 121, 122. 


MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Conducted by ARTEMAS MARTIN, Erie, Pa. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

Algebra Identified with Geometry. By Alexander J. 
Ellis, B. A., F. R.S., F. S.A., F.C. P.S., F.C. P. 
8vo. 84 pages. London: C. F. Hodgson & Sons. 
Price 5s. We regret that our limits will not permit 
us to give an extended notice of this interesting work, 
Contents :—Euclid's Conception of Ratio and Propor- 
tion. ‘‘Carnot’s Principle" for Limits. The Laws of 
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Tensors, or the Algebra of Proportion. The Laws of 
Clinants, or the Algebra of Similar Triangles Lying 
on the same Plane. Stigmatic Geometry, or the Cor- 
respondence of Points ina Plane. It contains a num- 
ber of new and novel terms, and is well worth studying. 

A Method of Integrating the Square Roots of Quad- 
ratics, By Henry T. Eddy, C. E., Ph. D., Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics in Cornell University, Itha- 
ca, N. Y. 8vo., 1§ pages. From the Proceedings of 
the University Convocation, held at Albany, N. Y., 
August 6th, 7th and 8th, 1872. 

Discussion ot the Applied Forces in a Drawbridge. 
By H. T. Eddy. Octavo, 7 pages. From Van Nos- 
trand’s Eclectic Engineering Magazine, for June, 1874. 

Flow of Water in Pipes and Vessels. By H. T. 
Eddy, 8vo., 4 pages. 

Construction of Cubics. 
Illinois. ; 


By John Borden, Chicago, 
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PROBLE MS. 


A has 100 reams of paper, at $1.33 ready 
money, which in barter he sets down at $1.6624. 
B sensible of this has pamphlets at 8% cents 
apiece ready money, which he adequately 
charges, and insists besides, on & of the price 
of those he parts with in money ; what number 
.of the books is he to deliver in lieu of A's pa- 
per? What cash will make good the difference ? 
and how much is B the gainer by this affair ? 

JENNIE SANDERS. 

A tree 100 feet in hight, standing on the side 
of a hill, was broken by the wind 4o feet from 
the ground, but not severed ; what distance from 
the foot of the tree did the top strike, down the 
hill, the elevation of the hill being 45°? 

WENTWORTH RICE. 


Solutions of these problems should be received by 
November 20, 1874. 


SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS 
Proposed in Fuly Number, 1874. 


14. A merchant increased his capital the first 
year by ¢ of itself; the second year, he increased 
this sum by 3 of itself; the third year, he in- 
creased this last sum by } of itself; the fourth 
year, he lost 4 of all he had, which left him 
$4000. What had he at first ? 

ARTEMAS R. MASTERS. 

Solution.—At the end of first year he had 
1+$=3; at the end of second year, ? of §=5; 
at the end of third year, 4 of §=%5; at the end 
of fourth year, ¢ of 25=§ of the sum he had at 
first=$4000. 

$4000--3=$1600, the sum he had at first. 

| GEORGE NEWBAUER. 


Solved in like manner by James M. Mason, Went- 
worth Rice, Marv R. Bell, Clinton Riddle, Artemas 
R. Masters, and others. 
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15. A husband and wife in Evansville, Ind., 
have each nine children of their own, and yet 
there are only twelve children in the family. 
How many of the children belong to both? ~~ 

ARTEMAS MARTIN, 

- Solution.—Calling x the number of children 
belonging to both, (12—.2) will represent the 
sum of the number of children of their own. 
One-half of the latter must belong to the hus- 
band, the other. half to the wife. 

4 (12—2x)+4=9. 
whence +=6, the number of children belonging 
to both. MAX LIPOWITZ. 

Solved also by Clinton Riddle, James M. Mason 
and others. 

16. A owns \% and B the remainder of a field 
60 rods long, 30 rods wide at one end and 20 
rods wide at the other, both ends being at right 
angles to the same side. They propose to lay 
out through it, parallel with the ends, a road 
one rod wide, leaving A’s 4% of the remainder 
at the wide, and B's 2 at the narrow end of the 
field. Required, the location and area of the 
road. B. N. MARTIN. 

Solution.—Let x=d D, the length of B's piece. 
Then 59—+x=Cc, length of A’s piece, 


ab 


C cd D 


20+- 4 =6d, width of B's piece along the road, 
| £41 : ; 

20+ =a c=width of A's along the road ; 

4x (404-5 )=ares of B's piece, and 


(59—*) (s0+=3") =double the area of A’s, 
By the problem, 

x xt+i 
a ( 4o+7) =(59—+) (50+ ares 


Reducing, 


327+ 7241=35518. 
Whence x= 41.8134 rods. 
Area of road=20} 7251 ==27.0522 
square rods. WALTER SIVERLY. 


Excellent solutions given by David Wickersham and 
Max Lipowitz. 
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should 
pr To Uncie CHARLIE, Care of J; 
, Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Allletters intended for ‘‘ Uncle Charlie’s Letter-Box,”’ 


be addressed plainly, 
W. Daughaday & 


Nor long since, in looking over a paper, I found a 
curious dictionary which one of our little peoples’ fa- 
vorite writers had begun. The writer calls himself 
‘‘Uncle Will,” and I wondered if he wasn't the Rev. 
W. F. Crafts, now becoming so well known as a writer 
for little children. This dictionary gives the words as 
defined by certain little men and women of ‘ Uncle 
Will's "’ knowledge, and are particularly apt and strik- 
ing. I have room but for a few words here, but the 
ones | give will, Iam sure, interest our Letter Box folks 
very much. 

Back-biter—A flea. 

Bed time—Shut-eye-time. 

Dust—Mud, with the juice all squeezed eut. 

Fan—A thing to brush the warm off with. 

Fins—A fish’s wings. 

Ice—Water that stayed out in the cold and went to sleep. 

Monkey—A very little boy with a tail. 

Nest-egg—The egg the old hen measures by to make new 
ones. 

Pig—A hog’s little boy. 

Salt—What makes your tater taste bad when you don’t put 
any on. 

Snoring—Letting off sleep. 

Snow—Rain all popped out white. 

Stars—The moon’s eggs. 

Trunk (of an elephant)—His front tail. 

Wakefulness—Eyes all the time coming unbuttoned. 

I have heard many simple and appropriate definitions 
given to hard words by little folks, but I think ‘“‘ Uncle 
Will” must “bear the palm” for being the first who 
has arranged these definitions in the form of a diction- 
ary. I remember a very little boy—but who is a young 
man now—once exclaiming, as he sat one summer 
evening by an open window, listening to the rumbling 
of the thunder in the distance, 

‘** Mother, I know what the thunder is!" 

‘Well, what do you think it is, Eddie? ° 

‘Why it’s God pulling out his trundle-bed to put 
the little angels to sleep in!"’ Eddie slept in a trun- 
dle-bed, which his mother drew out from under her 
own, every evening, when his bed time came around. 


: YA > 44 
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I once heard of a little girl at Sunday school, who 
thought her catechism lesson very hard, ask her teach- 
er if she hadn't a Av¢ten-chism for such little girls as 
she was! A. M. W. ina late letter to me about our 
letter box, writes the following :— 


‘‘ A few days since, a number of us were observing 
a rainbow that had spanned the eastern horizon—we 
were talking about the cause of it, &c., when our little 
four-year-old brother, who had been listenining to the 
conversation, spoke up and said :— 

‘Oh, I know whatit is, It’s the road that Jesus 
comes down on to take up good little boys.’ ’’ 


Some time ago, one of our open-eyes people asked 
about the clumsy beetles, that frequently come in 
through an open window or doorway in the country, to 
pay areal flying but noisy visit. This little inquirer 
thought that it was a pity they were so easily killed. 
‘One came in the other evening, and I only just 
touched it with my handkerchief, as it buzzed around 
over my head, and down it tumbled, dead, in an instant.” 

You should have watched Mr. Beetle awhile, and 
observed how such fellows act, when they are dead! 
You have all heard the expression, ‘‘ dead as a beetle.”’ 
This, however, doesn't mean very much, like many 
other common expressions. The truth of the matter 
is, this beetle which you thought was dead, was doubt- 
less only feigning death. In two minutes after you 
had pitched him out of the window, he opened his 
eyes, limbered up his spiny, rigid legs, expanded the 
motionless shards or shell-like coverings of his wings, 
and your “ dead beetle ’’ is ready to make you another 
visit, probably laughing in his sleeve all the time, at 
how he had fooled you before, and was ready to repeat 
the same trick. This faculty of feigning death—" acting 
‘possum,”’ some western boys would call it—however, 
is really its means of defense. After a thing is dead, 
folks generally let it alone, and upon this principle the 
beetle usually escapes. 

Some weeks ago, in driving through the country with 
a friend, we discovered a butcher dressing a sheep 
which he had suspended under a tree. My friend re- 
marked that ‘‘none but human beings take so much 
pains with their food, to make it ready for the table.”’ 
Since that time, I have discovered that a bird in Africa 
called the Butcher Bird imitates the butcher, in pre- 
paring grasshoppers, locusts and even smaller birds 
than itself, for its food. When it sees a locust or small 
bird, it springs suddenly upon it, and immediately car- 
ries it off in order to impale it alive on a thorn, which 
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it does with marvelous dexterity, always passing the 
thorn through the head of its victim. This it will con- 
tinue for a whole day ata time, and afterward, when 
hungry, it will visit its depot and help itself to a meal! 
Frequently thorny shrubs and trees are found covered, 
not with fragrant flowers, but with the dried carcasses 
of singing birds—bodies of locusts, grasshoppers and 
other large insects. 

Speaking of grasshoppers, I have here a letter from 
Minnesota, and also a box from the same post-office 
which I found contained a number of these dreaded 
pests. Let us read the letter :— 


Dear Uncle Charlie—I wish to say a few words 
about the box of “hoppers,” as they are called out 
here, that I send you which arereal specimens of the pests 
that are doing so much damage to the people of this State. 
They have driven, and are at the present time driving 
hundreds from their happy homes on our prairies, 
and are now in this, the eastern part of the State. 
As I write, the air, as far as the eye can reach, is 
full, while the ground is, in some places, completely 
covered. A. M. MORRISON. 


The contents of the box were as lively, when they 
reached my office in Philadelphia, as J could wish ; their 
journey of about a thousand miles. in Uncle Sam's 
mail-bags, seeming to agree with them entirely. My 
office-windows over-look Independence Square, in, 
which is the ‘‘ Old State House,” with all its historic 
relics and associations. Upon opening the box careful- 
ly, little suspecting the inmates would feel like taking a 
sight-seeing tour until after resting awhile, at all events, 
two of the “ hoppers,’ with true American zeal, took 
advantage of the open window and sped away toward 
the '‘ Old State House,” never stopping until within its 
sacred grounds, Another climbed upon the side of the 
box, wiped the dust from his eyes with his fore-legs in 
a comical way, took a general survey of the surround- 
ings, and at once set off to join his two companions. 
The others I was able to secure. 

The specimens sent seemed somewhat smaller than 
the common grasshopper, though the jaws and limbs 
were proportionately larger and stronger, while their 
flying ability seemed almost equal to that of the birds 
themselves. It is easy to imagine, that when appearing 
in the countless multitudes reported, what dearth they 
will leave in their track. 

I have here a question which will require considera- 
ble knowledge to explain. 


Dear Uncle Charlie — * * *® TIT would like to 
ask a question. Why isa rainbow curved instead of 
straight ? EDNA COPELAND. 


Here is a letter from one of our Stairway contribu- 
tors :-— 


Dear Uncle Charlie.—Please may I be permitted to 
ask the ‘‘O. E's" a question or two? or do you think 
they would be willing, for really it doesn't seem just 
the fair thing to crowd in upon them when they have 
so few pages all to themselves. But when I fcel very 
much interested in any thing, I always wish to ‘ have 
a hand in.” I do feel greatly interested in the ‘‘ Letter 
Box,’ and the ‘‘O. E's." Sometimes I almost feel like 
finding fault with the SCHOOLDAY for not having a 
‘“‘ Letter Box’, a few years earlier, so that I could have 
been an ‘‘ O. E." and have worn a badge. But to the 
questions. 

Ist. Of course all the O. E’s”’ know that if they 


should gtvd/e a tree, that is, cut through thc ‘‘sap,”’ all 
the way around, it would die. Would a corn stalk die 
if you should cut around it in the same way? If not, 
why not? 

2nd. From which end of a grain of oats does the 
blade that becomes the stalk, start? and does a grain 
produce more than one stalk ? 

C. CLINTON. 

Dear Uncle Charlie.—Please ask the little ‘‘O. E's” 
why it is that in the valley between two high hills or 
mountains, the weather is cooler in summer and warmer 
in winter than a level country ? BELL M. 


Dear Uncle Charlie.—1 thought I would ask you 
what you think of all this fuss they are making about 
Beecher and Tilton. Mother wont let me talk about 
it, and so I write to you. EFFIE M. S. 

There has been entirely too much said and printed al- 
ready ,about this matter, for the good of the morals of our 
young people, and I do not wish to add anything more, 
Your mother is right, as mothers generally are in such 
things, and I advise you to give heed to her wishes. 

Dear Uncle Charlie.—\ have the funniest aunt you 
ever heard of. She thinks she accidentally swallowed 
a mouse, and says that she can feel it running around 
in her stomach all the time. She is very miserable 
over it, and the doctor, who doesn't believe there is 
anything the matter, like what she says, made her very 
indignant a few days ago, when he left a prescription, 
all in Latin—which father translated after the doctor 
was gone—a2zid what do you think it was? ‘Swallowa 
cat to catch the mouse.’ We alli think this prescrip- 
tion is going to cure aunty, for she hasn't referred to 
the mouse since she read the doctor's funny prescrip- 
tion, which I think is as funny as my aunt. 

BLANCHIE FULLER. 


Your aunt, doubtless, is afflicted with what is called 


hypochondria, which is simply a diseased and distorted 


imagination. She, no doubt, actually believes what she 
says, and is the subject of as much sympathy and care as 


if she had any other disease. Medical men sometimes 
succeed in breaking the spell that binds the sufferer by 
some such artifice as you mention. I heard once of a 
a man who imagined himself a zea-pot, and he was in 
constant misery, lest some one should run against him 
and break him. He was cured, it is said, by pouring 
warm water over him, after the manner of filling a tea- 
pot, until he was half drowned. 

Here is a letter from beyond the Mississippi. 

Dear Uncle Charlie.—We are going to have a grand 
fair and pic-nie in the woods, on September 23d. 
Can't you come? There will be at least a dozen 
members of the Open-Eyes Club there. 

JAMES P, ELLISON. 

As I would have to travel about fifteen hundred 
miles to reach the pic-nic grounds, and the same dis- 
tance back again, I fear I can not make it convenient 
to go. Three thousand miles is a long distance to 
travel for one pic-nic. I thank you, however, for your 
kind invitation, just the same as if it was nearer at 
hand. 

Dear Uncle Charlie.—The rule for black-and-white 
cats doesn't always hold good. The reason why ice 
will float and iron sink is, that a pound of ice is a larger 
bulk than a pound of water, and a pound of iron 
is smaller. RICHARD O. B. 

There seems to be a difference of opinion about 
spotted black-and-white dogs and cats, some claiming 
that it always holds good, and others that it doesn't. 
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In several cases where reports have 


been made agaznst the rule, I have 


found, upon inquiry, that the writers 


meant black ov white, not spotted, in- 
stead of black-and-white spotted. 
Dear Uncle Charlie.—! think a 
humming-bird can not tell a natural 
from an artificial flower. One flew 
into the house the other day, and tried 
to draw honey out of the flowers on 
the window shade. 
GEORGE A. CRESSEY. 
It may be that humming-birds, like 
crows and some other birds, depend 
upon the sight rather than the smell. 
Dear Uncle Charlie—I have 
learned that sponge belongs to the 
animal kingdom, and it has only been 
lately that it has been known, as it 
was supposed to be a vegetable 
growth. I wish to ask a question. 
How do snakes get out of their old 
skins ? GARRY HINDHAUGH. 


Dear Uncle Charlie—I think it 
would be very nice to have a book 
printed, with all the names of the 
members of the O. E. Club. I won- 
der if any of the ‘'O. E’s”’ can ex- 
plain what is meant by the ‘' Transit 
of Venus,’ which takes place the 8th 
of next December? | 

E. GRANT KEEN. 

Letters have also been received 
from the following little friends, which 
have been read with much pieasure 
indeed, and they are cordially invited 
to write again :-— 

Cora Della Beresford, Samuel 
Thomas, Maude C. Solomon, Jimmie 
and Georgie Hodges, (answers to 
Puzzles, Rebuses, &c., should be sent 
direct to the Publishers. You may fail 
to get proper credit, if sent oth- 
erwise.) Ansen S. Rudd, (one of my little folks thinks 

-that more than one kind of bird builds its nest as you 
describe.) Nellie M. Varnum, (I may go out and 
spend a day with you sometime.) Eva D. Bunker, 
Bell Martin, (you had best send for the agent's terms 
of the SCHOOLDAY and see the extra inducements of- 
fered for 1875,) George Brimmer, S. May Fuller, 
(your teacher ought to have felt a mortification over his 
ignorance, which would have compelled him to resign. 
Probably he did not know sufficient to teach him that 
he was ignorant. Then the more's the pity.) 

I have yet a number of letters to read, but they will 
be attended to next month. I wish to save room 
enough to say a word about the new and charming 
premium picture the publishers of the SCHOOLDAY 
have prepared for the subscribers for next year. It is 
just such a pretty piece of real life as will make our 
little folks fairly dance with delight to see. And I 
think that almost any one will say that they have cause 
for it. The picture, the publishers say, has cost a great 
deal of money, but they have had one made for every 
one of those who are going to subscribe for 1875, and 
it will be given free to all who order it, as fast as their 
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names are sent in. And this is not all. The SCHOOL- 
DAY MAGAZINE is to be enlarged to forty pages each 
month, and the publishers have promised me another 
page or two for UNCLE CHARLIE’S LETTER BOX, if 
I want it. Of course we will want it, for then there 
will be room for us all. Now I wish all my Letter 
Box friends to act as little agents for the SCHOOLDAY 
MAGAZINE. See if you can not each get five, ten, or 
twenty new subscribers for next year. For this work 
the publishers will pay you well. Read on page 280, 
how to go to work. Begin at once, and see how many 
you can get to subscribe during this month of October. 
Remember, the MAGAZINE is to be made much more 
beautiful and larger than ever before, while the beauti- 
ful picture, as handsome as a costly oil painting, and 
worth more than is asked for the MAGAZINE and all, will 
be given free to every subscriber. If you send a postal 
card to the publishers, and say that you are one of 
Uncle Charlie's little folks, and ask them to send a 
subscription list to get names upon, it will be sent by 
the next mail. Don't forget to do this, will you? 

And now, until November and Thanksgiving-times, 
good.bye. UNCLE CHARLIE. 
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CONDUCTED BY 


WILLIAM M. CLARK, J. W. DAUGHADAY. 


TERMS FOR 1875.—The subscription price of the ScHoot- 
DAY MAGAZINE for 1875 is $1.50, which will entitle the sub- 
scriber to a copy of our new Premium Chromo Freg. Ten 
cents, in addition to the subscription price of the MaGazing, 
must always be sent to pack and prepay the postage on the 
Premium Chromo and MAaGAzixeE. 


Pa accordance with the New Postal Law, all periodicals, 

, must be Raid on and after January 1st, 1875. The 

ke being thus Jrepazd, is reduced about one-half, and the 

subscriber is relieved of the trouble and annoyance of the 
quarterly payments required heretofore. 


One copy of the Macazrne will be sent free, as a pre- 
mium for a club of three subscribers at $1.50 each. 

Liberal premiums either in cash or in articles from our Pre- 
mium List given for Clubs. Don’t fail to see our new Pre- 
mium List for 1875, and special cash inducements to agents. 

Agents are at liberty to canvass at any Post Office they 
wish, and old and new subscribers count alike for Premiums. 

We can be responsible for money, only when sent by Post 
Office Money Orders, Drafts or Registered Letters. 

Always enclose a stamp when you expect an answer to 
your letter. 

Address all letters to J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Pub- 
lishers, 434 and 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUR NEW DEPARTURE. 


We have many pleasant things to announce in refer- 
ence to the future of the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE. 
In the first place, it gives us pleasure to state that our 
MAGAZINE will not only be greatly improved other- 
wise, but enlarged to forty pages each month with the 
January number, 1875, and will go out thereafter in an 
entirely new dress, printed from new type, upon finer 
paper, embellished with a greater number and more 
costly illustrations and an entirely new and original 
design upon the cover title page, somewhat similar to 
the present one, but far more elaborate, artistic and 
beautiful. 

We are sure that our friends everywhere will rejoice 
with us over these evidences of the SCHOOLDAY'S 
prosperity, even during times which were not the most 
encouraging. It has always been our desire, that the 
SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE should show steady and pcr- 
manent improvement, both in subject-matter and typo- 
graphical appearance. To this end, no reasonable ex- 
pense will be spared, that its attractions may be such 
as to make it indispensable in every home. 

Both editors and publishers have long felt that thé 
number of pages each month has been too limited to 
enable them to present such a variety as they desired, 
and such as the constantly increasing circulation really 
demanded. Hence the proposed enlargement, which 
will make a book, at the end of the year, of nearly fve 
hundred royal octavo pages, such as are usually sold by 
regular subscription-book agents at $3.50 or $5.00 a 
copy ! 

With the January number, 1875, (advance copies of 
which will be ready for agents and early subscribers, 
by the middle of November next,) a number of new 


features will be inaugurated, which will prove particu- 
larly timely and valuable. Particulars will be more 
fully given next month. 

We will here announce, however, that the first num- 
ber of the new year will contain the opening chapters 
of a new story by George Cary Eggleston, for some 
years the Editor of Hearth and Home, and well known 
as an author of great ability and popularity. This 
story will take us back more than half a century, and 
shows to us many a thrilling picture of life among the 


Indians. It is entitled ‘‘The Big Brother, a Story of 
Creek War,” and will be well illustrated by our best 
artists. 


This story is Mr. Eggleston's latest and best literary 
work, It abounds in such historical facts, startling in- 
cidents, thrilling encounters and marvelous escapes as 
will attract and hold the reader's interest to the very 
end. No one can read this story through without feel- 
ing the wiser and better for it, for the author's purpose 
is not merely to interest. We feel confident that our 
readers will consider this one story alone, fully worth 
the price of the whole MAGAZINE. 


We have also, from the pen of Mrs. Margaret E. 
Sangster, a series of articles, written expressly for ‘‘ Our 
Girls," about ‘'‘ How to Do Things,” which will begin 
in the January number. Mrs. M. B. C. Slade will con- 
duct a Department especially devoted to original Dia- 
logues, Concert Exercises, Declamations, Little Speech- 
es, and Exhibition exercises generally, which will be 


of great value to Schools, Sunday Schools and to 
every body who will need:something new and good 
for Festivals, Anniversaries, &c., &c. 


“Uncle Charlie’s Letter Box ’’ Department, which 
has become so immensely popular within the last two 
or three years, will be considerably enlarged, and have 
some new features introduced, which will delight the 
hearts of the little people, who prize these pages so 
highly. There will also be a monthly Scientific and 
Historical Record, in which will be briefly noted the 
more important events coming under these heads. 
The usual variety and Departments which the SCHOOL- 
DAY now contains will be continued—in a word, our 
MAGAZINE for 1875, will be the most complete, inter- 
esting and valuable periodical of its class, published in 
this country. . It will occupy a field peculiarly its own, 
as it has ever done since its establishment nearly 


‘nineteen years ago. 


But we have still further attractions to offer for the 
coming year. We have had just completed, at great 
expense, an original oil Chromo, in twenty-one colors— 
a perfect fac simile of an oil painting executed express- 
ly for us to use for this purpose, by R. M. Tudor, one 
of our most talented American artists, and who excels 
particularly in figure and portrait painting. This new 
picture, the title and description of which we reserve 
until next month, has already received the most tta- 
qualified praise from all who have seen it, and its popu- 
larity is so undeniably established, that simply the sight 
the picture alone has been sufficient to secure hundreds 
of subscribers, Our agents speak in most glowing 
terms of it, and of their wonderful success in securing 
subscribers, although the canvass for the coming year 
is Only just begun. 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
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This charming picture we propose to give to every 
subscriber to our MAGAZINE, for 1875, FREE, thus 
offering not only to subscribers, but to agents most re- 
markable inducements. . 

f= The next important announcement we have to 
make this month, is a change in the price of our MAG- 
AZINE for 1875. In view of the great increase of ex- 
penditures for the coming year, we have decided to 
advance the price to $1.50 a year. We feel assured that 
this slight advance of price will tend to increase our 
subscription list than otherwise; for by so doing, we 
are enabled to make vast improvements, and offer in- 
creased attractions to both subscribers and agents. 

Our friends and subscribers will, therefore, please 
bear in mind that the subscription price will hereafter 
be $1.50 instead of $1.00, and we are now prepared to 
furnish the new Premium picture a¢ oace, upon receipt 
of the subscription price. It would be well for our old 
subscribers to renew early, that they can have their 
names entered for the new year, and receive the Pre- 
mium picture, before the rush of new names, which will 
begin later in the fall. 


THE NEW CAMPAIGN. 


Three Numbers Free!—The season has now ar- 
rived for the opening of the new campaign, for 1874-5, 
and to new subscribers we make this offer. All new 
subscribers, whose names are sent in before the first 
of November next, will be entitled to our new Chromo, 
the October, November and December numbers for 
this year, and the full complement of twelve numbers 
for 1875. 

J All new subscribers, whose names are sent in 
after the first of November next, and before the first of 
December, will be entitled to the ew Chromo, the 
November and December numbers for this year, and 
the whole twelve numbers for 1875. 


2 Ail new subscribers, whose names are sent in 
after the first of December next, and before the first of 
January, 1875, will be entitled to our new Chromo, the 
December number for 1874, and the twelve numbers 
for 1875. ; 

So hurry up the names. Remember, the sooner the 
new subscribers names are sent in, the more they will get. 
Our Agents will do well to make a point of this. Agents 
will please, in all cases, collect from each subscriber 
ten cents to pay postage on the premium Chromo and 
MAGAZINE for 1875. 


Now at Hand—The time for making up clubs for 
1875 is now at hand. Our inducements fo subscribers, 
and terms to agents for the coming year are simply 
without parallel. Don't fail to get our new Premium 
Lists and terms to agents You will be surprised at 
what we are willing to do for those who mean business 
and will work for us. Our Cash Commissions are 
enormous wages for those who will give their time and 
energy to the work. 


A word to our Subscribers.—Please renew 
early and get your friends to subscribe early. We 
have the new picture now on hand and ready to send 
out af once, upon receipt of the names, You can not 


fully realize what an advantage it would be to your- 
selves, and how it would facilitate our business to have 
all renewals reported before the rush of new names be- 
gins, later in the season. We repeat the request, 
please renew early. | 


A Good Paying Business.—No better or more 
profitable business could be engaged in by the thou- 
sands of young men and women now out of employ- 
ment, than to take an agency for the SCHOOLDAY 
MAGAZINE. Our offers are simply extraordinary. If 
any of our good MAGAZINE people know of any per- 
sons “ out of work,’’ will they be kind enough to men- 
to them this chance of earning good wages? By so 
doing, they will be conferring upon them and us a 
special favor. 


Publishers’ Subscription Certificate.—We 
have prepared for the use of agents who wish to can- 
vass in territory where they may not be known, a 
Subscription Certificate, which secures both agent and 
subscriber against any possible chance of loss, and 
makes the publishers responsible for the prompt deliv- 
ery of the MAGAZINE to the Post office for the whole 
time subscribed for. Thus, an agent can gather names 
authoritively any where, and at the same time be able 
to give to every subscriber a guarantee from the publish- 
ers that the subscription will be recognized, and MAG- 
AZINES will be promptly sent. With these Certificates, 
agents will be able to secure double the number of 
names that they could without them. Full particulars 
in reference to Publishers’ Certificates are sent with eve- 
ry outfit, or will be sent separately, upon receipt of a 
three cent stamp. 


The New Postal Law, in reference to papers 
and Magazines, goes into effect on January 1st, 1875, 
and thereafter we shall be required to re-pay the 
postage on our MAGAZINE, when sent to subscribers. 
As this postal change has reduced the yearly rates con- 
siderably, of course our subscribcrs will not have so 
much to pay, and we have arranged it so that fen cents 
will pay the postage, not only on the MAGAZINE, but 
on the Chromo Premium also. Thus the subscriber is 
relieved from the trouble and annoyance of quarterly 
payments, required heretofore. Remember, therefore, 
that fen cents extra must accompany each subscription, 
to pre-pay the postage on MAGAZINE and Premium 
picture. . 


Outfits for Canvassing are now ready for 
agents to go to work at once. Begin now, and success 
is certain. Never have we offered such liberal induce- 
ments to our agents, and never before have we been 
able to present so attractive a MAGAZINE and picture 
to canvass for. With them in hand to show, no one 
can long stand the temptation to subscribe and possess 
both. The whole outfit, consisting of our new twenty- 
one color oil Chromo, handsomely mounted, and 
framed in walnut and gilt, Certificate of Agency, Speci- 
men copy of MAGAZINE, Premium list, and all necessa- 
ry instructions to agents, will be sent to any one desiring 
to act as our agent, upon the receipt of $1.50. The 
frame of the picture alone is worth this sum. Always 
give nearest express office, as this outfit is too large 
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to be sent through the mails, After an agent has fin- 
ished his work of canvassing, the framed picture will 
make a charming ornament for the parlor or sitting-room 
wall, and would readily bring three or five dollars. 


WR. A Canvassing Outfit precisely the same as 
the above, except that the Chromo will be simply 
mounted and varnished, not framed, will be sent upon 
receipt of 75 cents. This outfit can be forwarded 
through the mails, but of course will not be so attractive 
as if a framed picture is used, and the agent would 
likely not be so successful in gathering names. By 
all means, we would advise every agent to send for 
the framed picture to show. It will pay. 


Immense Popularity.—Already the excitement 
created by the appearance of our new and artistic 
premium picture for 1875, has been beyond our most 
sanguine expectations, and it now looks as if the whole 
of our first large edition of ten thousand copies will be 
exhausted by the time the next edition of a like num- 
ber is ready, although it is now well toward completion. 
We make this statement in order to show that no 
agency can pay better, nor is likely to pay as well, as 
an agency for the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE. Any one, 
male or female, with ordinary ability, will have no dif- 
ficulty in securing a subscriber in almost every house, 
and by making it a regular business during the fall and 
winter months, be able to make from $5 to $15 a day. 
Send for agents terms, and an outfit, and give it a trial, 
at all events. ‘The picture alone will readily bring 
double what the outfit costs. 


ueen’s Child’s Microscope. 


A simple Microscope, magnifying 7oo times, easily 
managed bo any child : Price, $3.50. . 


—Queen’s School Microscope. 


A simple Microscope, magnifying 1600 times ; will show the 
larger animalcules in water, and is easily managed by any 
boy or girl. Price $6.00. 


Queen's Universal Household Microscope. 


A Compound Microscope, magnifying 10,000 times, easily 
managed by any one, and offering endless amusement and in- 
struction to all members of the family. Price $6.00. 

A handsome circular of four pages, with large illustrations 
of all the above instruments, and full descriptions of each, will 
be mailed to any address, on application: 

JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
g24 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
601 Broadway, New York. 


A VALUABLE CIFT. Dr. Gloason, 


Well-known Axzthor and popular Lecturer, has just pub- 
lished a book containing 125 engravings, explaining the 
causes and cure of all diseases, how to acquire good health, 
&c. Call for it, or send a three-cent stamp to his office, 1007 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., where he may be consulted. 


ESTEY’S COTTAGE ORGANS, 


AND 


PATENT ARION PIAnos. 


Very low for cash. Send for a price list. 
E. M. BRUCE, 
1308 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 


Crocus, Lilies, 
and all bulbs for Autum planting, war- 
dian cases, ferneries, fancy flower pots 
and bulb glasses. 


Winter Blooming Plants 


in great variety and good condition. 


Dreer's Catalogue 


of Bulbs and Winter Blooming Plants, 
mailed to all applicants free. 

NRY A. DREER, 

- SSS 714 Chestnut St. 
—— Philadelphia, Pa. 


FINE JEWELRY. 


A full line of cameo, amethist, pearl, coral, and all gold half- 
sets, cuff buttons, lockets, studs and rings ; also, diamond set- 
tings, crosses, and roman gold band bracelets of our own man- 
ufacture, making the wide difference of the manufacturer's 
profit to the customer, while the articles made for a large and 
selected trade are more perfect and finely finished than those 
bought by the retail trade of manufacturers, who produce for 
a general market. Ladies’ and Gents’ gold watches of the 
best makers, and chains of the latest styies. Catalogue free. 
Any goods ¢. 0. D. » Privilege to examine before paying. 

F. J. NASH, 
712 Broadway, New York. 


PAT. ERASER 


AGENTS WANTED. Patent Ink Eraser, Burnisher, 
Pencil Sparpener, Vetter Opener and-Pen Holder combined. 
All in the space of an ordinary pen holder. Sample by mail, 
15 cents ; two for 25 cents ; one dozen, 60 cents. Also, pens, 
Pench, stationery, ane novelties of all kinds. Catalogue 


ree, co. 
108 S. Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MONEY! MONEY! ! MONEY!!! 


How to get money quickly, or 30 ways of making a fortune. 
Everybody should possess this little book. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 25 cents. Address I.M. KAHNWEILER, 


9-4 725 Sansom Stroet, Philad’a. 
CENT WANTED... $200 to $300 per month 
clear of expenses made taking order for Jomes’ 
Patent Compound Bed Spring. ‘The 
only DOUBLE COILED Spring in the Market. Agents 


of small capital do better than with Sewing Machines, Light- 

ning Rods, or Insurance. Thousands of testimonials can be 

furnished. Send for ciaculars and terms. 

JON ES’ COMPOUND BED SPRING MANUFACTORY, 

226 South Second Street, below Dock, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PERMANENT AND PROFITABLE 


EMPLOYMENT! 


Will be furnished to all persons, by. addressing, with stamp, 
AGENT’S SUPPLY CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WALLACE’S LINIMENT. 


Works like magic on all kinds of pains and inflammation, either 
on man or beast. Sold everywhere. Agents Wanted. Ad- 
dress, W. H. WALLACE, Druggist, Philadelphia, Pa. 3-12 
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a 

Nil ELECTROTYPED OR STEREOTYPED. 

iy No, 188 8. EIGHTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Lancaster Sohool Mottoes. 


“ THESE MOTTOES ARE A GRAND HIT— NEEDED EVERY WHERE—WILL SELL WHEREVER SEEN.” 


HOU GOD SEEST ME. Reverse: Be Polite. Strive to Please. 2.—Never Forget that God is Ruling. 
Reverse: ‘With Malice toward None, With Charity for All.”’ Boys, Don't be Mean. 3.—Be Kind to One 


Another. Reverse: Always be ‘On Time.” 
would have Others do unto You. 
Tax. Reverse: Lost Time is Never Found Again. 


No Idlers Here. 
Reverse: Our Life is What We Make it. 
6.—The Three Seives: 


4.—The Golden Rule: Do unto Others as You 
5.—The School Tax is The Best 
Is It True? Is It Just? Is It 


Kind? Revsrse: I'll Try may succeed: I Can’t must fail. ‘‘ We may reach the House of Never—Through 


the Street of By-and-by.” 
that Well. 8.—Do Right. 


Reverse: A Silent 


-—Speak the Truth, No Lie Thrives. Reverse: Do One Thing at a Time, and 
ave Faith in God. Reverse: Thoroughness First, Then Progress. 
Just do all the Good you can, and don’t make any fuss about it.—Chardes Dickens’ Speech. 
one consider the a Pes ended until the duties it brings have been discharged.”’ 
orker is better than a Noisy Talker. 

VERSE: Lost! Ten Golden Minutes, Each Studded with Sixty Diamond Seconds ! 


9.—Boys! 
EVERSE: ‘* Let no 
10.—God Bless Our School. 
houghts. Be Self-Reliant. Rer- 
12.—The Lord’s Prayer. 


11.—No Bad 


Reverss; Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing: Boys, They Cost too Much! 
{Choice Extracts as Sub-Mottoes. ] 


Thirty Mottoes and The Lord’s Prayer. 


Best 6-ply Railroad Board. Colors: Salmon and Green. 


Black Type, Bold and 


Attractive, Sent post-paid, to any address, on receipt of $1.10, They are put up in heavy envelopes of Manilla paper, to 
secure them from rouga usage in passing through the mails. Twenty-Five Hundred Sets of these mottoes thus far printed. 
They speak for themselves. Copy of Music-Page Supplement with each set. Send for circular. Address 


EVERY SCHOOLBOY 


AND 


EVERY SCHOOLGIRL 
WILL 
NEED THESE BOOKS, 
ADAPTED TO USE FOR. 


School Exhibitions, Literary Societies, Lyce- 
ums, Church, Sunday School and Sociable 
Gatherings, Temperance Meetings, Bands of 
Hope, Parlor Entertainments, &c., &c. 


MODEL DIALOGUES; 


New and Fresh—compiled from original sources by William 
M. Clark, Editor of the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, 371 pages, 
Cloth, post paid, 1.50 


SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES, 


A book of Choice Dialogues, Colloquies, sentimental and 
amusing, with hints on reading and elocution, by Alexander 
Clark, A. M. Eleventh Edition—enlarged and improved, 
372 pp. cloth, post paid, 1.50 


THE ELOCUTIONYST’S ANNUAL, 


Numbers 1 and 2 (Number 3 in preparation) uniform in size 
and styles of binding: Fresh, cheap books of good Readings, 
Dialogues, Declamations, Tableaux, &c., for the Home and 
Scbool. Edited by J. W. Shoemaker, A. M., Professor of 
Elocution. About 200 pages each volume, post paid, paper, 
35 cents ; cloth, 75 cents, green and gold 1.00 


The above books are published, and will be sent by mail 
upon receipt of prices annexed, by 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., 


434 and 436 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Se pENCKS MANDA, QB 


J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 


Ladies at Home 


_And Men who have other business, wanted as agents. 

Novel plans, pleasant work, good pay. Send 3-cent stamp for 
articulars. THE GRAPHIC COMPA Y, 39-4: Park 
lace, New York. 


CORNS AND BUNIONS. 


I will send a certaim cure for these pests free by 
mail, for 25 cents. DR. EDWARD CHILES, 8th & Coates 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Agents Wanted. §-12 


EREE TO ALL! 


A yard measure, together with a treatise on Dyspreps:a, its 
cause and cure, sent free to any address b 
NEBEKER & CO 


12th and Ellsworth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
the year round to agents 


$50 PER WEEK canvassing for the hand- 


somest Engraved Visiting and Business Cards in the world. 
72 magnificient styles, emblematical of all businesses. Every 
one of them fresh and sparkling. roo per cent, profit to agents 
of either sex. Full particulars sent free. Address Horace A. 
MANLEY Fashionab 


7-12 


le Card Engraver, 316 Washington St., 

Boston, Mass. 9-3 
Read this! Seven 
BOYS AND GIRLS, beautiful Juvenile 
Photographs for only ‘25 cents. S. R. LUD- 

DEN, E. Lincoln, Maine, 9-3 


A POSITIVE CURE GUARAN- 
TEED in every case. State your case 
and send, with two stamps, to DR. 
VAN DYKE, 1126 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., or callin person. 6-12 


SKIN 
DISEASES, 


CARDS, clear and transparent. Your 


CRYSTAL name beautifully printed on 1 doz. for 


soc., and two elegant chromos free. Agents wanted. 
10-3 C. DEVALL. Jr., The Corner, N. Y. 


On’t send a 8-cent Stamp. Price List Free. 
ASTHMA Stecs S7c! Urnase Phitadelptia, Ba 
SUP ERFLUOUS HA Upnam, Philadelphia, 10-3 

WITH BEST TOOLS ONLY. 
FOR CIRCULAR ADLCRESS 


C. B. Cook & Co., Tiffin, Ohio. Agents Wanted. 8-3 
REMOVED!—Address S. C. 
JT.PRATT & CO 


53 FULTON ST.NVY. 
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TABLE KNIVES AND FORKS OF ALL KINDS, 
AND EXCLUSIVE MAKERS OF ; 

A), ? Gera, f 

‘eo oy 


mys 
Flies . > ASS 
>) = "i VES 


VNB STVALULRLAS YUU a | 

ea HANDLE Qe 
J ele Raat 
YARD: AOR NU TTT TCC OE tT 


And the Patent at A or Celluloid Knife. These Handles never get loose, are not affected by hot water» 
and are the most durable Knives known Always call for the Trade Mark, MERIDEN CUTLERY COM- 
PANY, onthe blade. Warranted and sold by all dealers in Cutlery, and by the MERIDEN CUTLERY COMPANY, 
49 Chambers Street, New York. 


PRETTY FEET should be 
shod in ENGLISH CHAN- 
- NEL Shoes. All ladies in- 
sist on aye them. They 
CHA N NE show a dark line around the ¢ 4% 
sole near the edge. They SE a ee w=2 
never wear ragged. ‘They wear longer, and cost no more. or marking Linen, Sith &Cotton.\ 


_ A COMM 
The Stanp Advertiser is a 12 paged Magazine and = SES oS x ex ——— 
will be sent three months on trial for ro cents. Address Sold by all Druggists, Stationers, News Agents. Ink, 360. 


G. C. LEDYARD, Jr., 29 25th Street, Chicago, II Brigg’s Crystal Marking Pen, 40c. Combination, 75¢., postpaid. 
Can make $5.00 a day in their own 
E 


LA ity ortown. Address $5 2 $90 per day at home. Terms free. Address 


c 
LLIS MANUFACTURING CO, Waltham, Mass. Ggo. Strnson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


OF THE MULTITUDES 


whose avocations restrict them to a sitting posture: 


more than two-thirds suffer from Constipation. Do 


® they not know that an occasional resort to Tarrant’s 
Seltzer Aperient, would prevent all their misery ? 


Its regulating properties are unparalled. 


For Sale by all Dealers in Medicines. 


& BEVERY GADY SHOovuUBLDyD HBAVE A SET OF 


GOODRICH’S reisis HEMMERS) 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder, Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price, 


For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. } 205 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Lay Price, Only One Dollar.-¢% § H. C, GOODRICH, {193 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Imwentor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 


me bn tle tee Cae 


VACANT PLACES 


In the dental ranks will never occur if Fragrant SOZODONT 
is regularly used. It has become the standard tooth wash of the 
age, and has distanced all competition. Discolored teeth are 
Gj rendered white by its use. The breath derives fragrance from 

ZZ its aroma, It prevents and arrests dental decay, and the gums 
- become rosier and harder under its operation. To avoid all 
necessity for false teeth use SOZOQDONT daily to preserve and 
beautify the natural ones. It is literally a specific for every 
blemish that disfigures the teeth, while it whitens them without 
endangering the enamel. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, by J. W. Daucuapbay & Co., in the Office of the Librarian of Congress 


Vot. XVIII. 


NOVEMBER, 1874. 
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WHY HE DIDN’T DIE. 


— 


BY ELIZABETH S. BLADEN. 


» R. ELLIOT sat at 
the breakfast ta- 
ble. Opposite to 
him his wife dis- 
pensed fragrant 
cups of coffee, 
from the shining 
silver urn, to her 
assembled fami- 
ly, while a trim 
maid-servant 
distributed a Jib- 
eral supply of 
waffles to the 
junior members 
of the household, 
to which Master 
Jack, the eldest hope of the 
Elliots, did more than justice. 
Fried chicken and beefsteak 
disappeared with marvelous 
celerity from the plates of the 
youngsters, and papa, having already satisfied 
his appetite, was looking over the morning pa- 
pers. 

* Please ma'am,” said the cook, putting her 
head into the dining room door, ‘Mrs. Jones 
wants to see you.” 

“Let her wait!” said Mr. Elliot. 

“Qh no, James!” replied his wife, “I fear she 
is in trouble again.” 

“Trouble, indeed! How can she ever expect 
any thing else, with that worthless scamp of a 
husband of hers? What an over-ruling Provi- 


dence lets that man live for, is more than I can 
understand. Why doesn't he die?” exclaimed 
her husband. 

“T guess the reason he didn't die the last 
time,” interrupted Jack, ‘was becausc you got 
his pardon, when he was going to be shot asa 
deserter.” 

“ And a pretty mess I made of it,” continued 
his father. ‘If he had been shot, as he de- 
served, his wife and children might now be 
comfortable, instead of dragging atong as they 
do, and an annoyance to the whole neighbor- 
hood. I declare,” he added, “since your moth- 
er first commenced to help that woman, I have 
never been able to get five minutes uninterrupt- 
ed conversation with her, in my own house; and 
even as I go out of the front door, Mrs. Jones 
is sure to pounce upon me with a baby in each 
arm, and twovor three children hanging to her 
skirts, all crying together, because Thomas has 
been drunk and fighting, or got into prison, or 
broke a leg, or some other confounded ca!ami- 
ty has overtaken them, which I am expected to 
avert. The amount of money I have given for 
fines for that man, would very nearly pay the 
National debt. Why am I under tribute to this 
family in this way?” And Mr. Elliot, having 
worked himself up into a white heat of temper, 
repeated the question, indignantly, to his chil- 
dren, who silently applied themselves to the 
waffles with redoubled cnergy. | 

In the meantime, Mrs. Elliot, who had slipped 
from the room, returned, and with much con- 
cern on her countenance, informed her husband 
that Mrs. Jones was sitting crying in the kitch- 
en, because Thomas had left the abode of ‘the 
Jones's with threats never to return. To which, 
Mr. Elliot, with a fervent ejaculation of thank- 
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fulness, only replied by buttoning his coat and 
making ready for departure for his office. 

“Oh father, said Jack,” “‘ may I go fishing to- 
day?” 

“ Yes, yes, anything,” answered the distracted 
father, as he left the house. And Jack performed 
a sommersault of exultation over the desired 
permission. 

“ Now Jack,” said his mother, “you must be 
very careful not to fall in and get drowned, for 
I am always anxious about you boys, when you 
go to fish.” 

“But, mother,” returned the boy, “we can’t 
get drowned, for we are only going to the brick 
ponds, which are not deep enough to drown a 
puppy. So come along Charlie, bring your net, 
and catch some gold fish.” 

Charlie immediately began to make prepara- 
tions, by stuffing a sandwich into his coat pocket. 
Having secured their fishing tackle, the boys, 
with a merry whistle, started off on their expedi- 
tion. ; 

As soon as they were off, Mrs. Elliot re- 
turned to the afflicted Mrs. Jones, whom she 
consoled with sundry donations in the way of 
groceries, cast-off garments, and encouraging 
words; and having at last got rid of her, she sat 
herself down to a pleasant book, to while away 
the one quiet hour she might count on, in the 
absence of her boys. From her parlor window 
she could hear the happy voices ot her three 
younger children, as they sang to the pretty old 
play of ‘Open the gates sky high,” and gazing 
out on their graceful forms and neat summer 
costumes, she heaved a sigh of sympathy for 
the despondent Mrs. Jones, who had so recently 
been lamenting the neglected condition of her 
own little tatterdemalions. 

“Tt is indeed hard for the poor woman,” she 
thought, ‘to find life such a struggle, and I can 
not help feeling that it would have been better 
if her Thomas had been food for powder, as Mr. 
Elliot often says. Ah well, we can't all have 
everything,” and then she fell off into dreaming 
about the happy future of her young brood. 
“There is Jack, she thought, my high-spirited, 
noble boy—he shall be a lawyer, like his father, 
and one day he will be a judge, perhaps he may 
be called to a seat on the supreme bench. As 
for Charlie, we must let him be a soldier, Mr. 
Elliot can easily get him an appointment to West 
Point. I know his grandmother wishes him to 
be a clergyman, but he is too gay a boy for so 
- serious a calling, and I do not think parents 
should influence their sons in so holy a profes- 
sion; besides, Charlie is so brave—he never 


cries when he hurts himself, and does not know 
what it is to be afraid.” 

At this point, in her reflections, Mrs. Elliot’s 
thoughts were interrupted by a sudden tumult 
in the street, and in a moment Charlie, the em- 
bryo soldier—pale, disheveled, breathless— 
rushed into the room and fell into her arms, 
crying, 

“Oh mother, mother, Jack is dead!” 

“Dead!” shrieked his mother. “Dead! Oh, 
whatdo youmean?” Then the tramp of heavy 
feet was heard slowly approaching the apart- 
ment, the door was opened, and the agonized 
mother beheld the motionless form of her son, 
borne in the arms of four men. 

The still figure, the closed eyelids, the drip- 
ping clothes, told the tale too well—Jack had 
fallen into the pond, and life was suspended be- 
fore he could be rescued. 

‘‘Get some hot flannels,” said a gruff voice, 
“and bottles of hot water, and the bellows, 
ma'am, if you please ”"—as the slouching figure 
of Thomas Jones, relieved of his sad burden, 
which the men had placed on a sofa, came 
forward. ‘ He is n't dead, ma’am, I'll bring him 
too.” Brandy was forced between the lad's lips, 
a physician summoned, and after hours of 
hoping almost against hope, Jack gave a con- 
vulsive cry, and clutched the air. Shriek after 
shriek burst from him, while dim returning vi- 
tality only brought to mind the horrors of his. 
drowning sufferings. Youth and strength, sec- 
onded by all that medical skill and loving care 
could offer, at last triumphed, and Jack—the 
pride, the hope, the joy of the Elliot household— 
turned feebly on his side, and murmured, 
“ Mother!” 

Oh, the joy of the mother’s heart, the fervency 
of the father’s prayer of gratitude, as their boy 
came back to life once more! 

His first words to his father were, “ Now, 
father, you know why an over-ruling Providence 
did not let Tom Jones die, for he has saved my 
life.” 

In running across a plank, laid between two 
of the old brick ponds, the board had tilted, 
thus precipitating luckless Jack into the water. 
The place where he fell happened to be one of 
those wells, made by the excavations of sand, 
and a blow received in falling, had rendered the 
boy unable to swim. It was a deserted neigh- 
borhood; unfrequented, save by an occasional 
gunner, and fortunately, the desultory habits of 
Tom Jones—who greatly preferred going after 
reed-birds to hoeing potatoes, his legitimate oc- 
cupation—had led him to the vicinity. 


A ZIG-ZAG VOYAGE AROUND THE WORLD. 


Tom was a brave man, and at the risk of his 
own life, sprang into the well and brought out 
the boy. 

“If money and influence will save that man,” 
said Mr. Elliot, one day, to his,wife, “Tom Jones 
shall have a chance ’—and he had. He forsook 
his evil ways, gave up drinking, and is to-day 
an industrious and esteemed citizen. When he 
tells this story, Tom is apt to say, “It wasnt 
only the help Mr. Elliot gave me, that kept me 
straight, but when I saw that God gave me the 
chance to do a good action, and save that boy’s 
life, I felt He thought enough of me to want me 
to save my own.” 

And Mr. Elliot, from the time of this event, 
never despised an erring brother. However 
poor, wretched and degraded a fellow being 
might be, he felt there might be use for him, 
and held out a helping hand to him. 

Mrs. Elliot has a horror of ponds. “If boys 
must fish,” she says, let them go to the river. 
They at least can see the danger there, but 
ponds are dangerous places. They may be 
shallow, but they may also be deep. The mud- 
dy water makes them treacherous. They are 
like some people. 


a 


A ZIZ-ZAG VOYAGE AROUND THE 
WORLD. 


BY CARRIE GLENWOOD. 


i jie 


) SURING a three days’ sojourn in Hong 
_i} Kong, the sun was not once unob- 
scured by clouds. The top of the 
hill, called Victoria Peak, was con- 
stantly enveloped in mist. We wait- 
ed for a clear day, to ascend to its 
summit, and obtain a view of the 
main land—but the clear day did not reward our 
waiting. Inthe shops, we purchased the best 
Chinese silk for a dollar and a quarter per yard. 
Camphor-wood boxes and bureaus are exten- 
sively manufactured there, as in other Chinese 
cities. Their odor is said to be a preventive of 
moths. Sunday morning we attended service 
in a Scotch Presbyterian church, where extrav- 
agance in dress was the only impressive thing. 
Monday afternoon we took passage on board 
the steamer America, for San Francisco. On 
account of the damp weather, the Chinese 
washerman was obliged to iron our clothes 
while “wringing wet.” They were thus saved 
from a sprinkling with water, squirted through 
his Mongolian teeth. He brought them to the 
ship about twenty minutes before she sailed. 


ON oA SY 
DOING aE SA a 
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The capacious state-rooms were, consequently, 
draped with clothes seeking to expel their mois- 
ture. 

The transition from an English first-class 
steamer to an American first-class steamer was, 
for the most part, pleasant. The America was 
large, well ventilated, furnished with a good 
Steinway piano, and an unusually well-selected 
library. Canned fruits were supplied at the table, 
instead of the sickening English sweetmeats. 
These things gratified our national pride: but 
justice compels us to state a few facts less flat- 
tering to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
The English ships were firmly built of iron; 
the American ship was poorly built of wood. 
The English officers were well-bred men. 

The surgeon of the America had evidently 
received his appointment, on account of his 
wonderful gift of tantalizing nervous passengers 
into an ocean grave. Three of his patients 
were buried, during that voyage, and several 
others lay at the point of death, when we reached 
San Francisco. The purser was remarkable 
for nothing but low impudence. The captain 
had made his way from the position of “ doy,” 
in the forecastle of a little barque, to the com- 
mandership of a floating palace, with the man- 
ifest purpose of: exercising dyspeptic tyranny 
over every breathing being that should presume 
to cross the Pacific, in his acknowledged king- 
dom. 

From the time I left the barque, Robert, 
at Madras, to within a few minutes before the 
America sailed from Hong Kong, not a vulgar- 
ism of the English language had vibrated in 
my ears. Then an American officer said toa 
homesick Californian, ‘‘ You'd better go ashore 
—we ll be off soon.” 

“I’m going to stay till the last minute,” said 
the poor homesick exile. 

“Ef yeou don't go ashore in less than two 
minutes, you'll go to ’Meriky, sure as thunder.” 

Rough as the expression seemed, it was a re- 
assurance that if I only “didn't go ashore,” I 
should go to dear old “'Meriky, sure as thun- 
der.” 

During the seven days’ voyage from Hong 
Kong to Yokohama, we were almost constantly. 
befogged. The Captain was sometimes forced 
to stop and take soundings, lest the vessel should 
run aground, 

Near Japan, we saw the wreck of the English 
steamer Don, which was lying on the shore 
of a little island. Contrary to the usual English 
caution, she was in charge of English officers, - 
not one of whom had ever navigated those fog- 
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gy waters before. The passengers and crew ‘the United States Consul—* All passengers, 
were saved in small boats, only to fall into the | who have any of the ship's books, will please 


hands of Chinese pirates. Two of the passen- 
gers escaped, almost miraculously, and from 
them came a sad story of piratical murders, 
perpetrated “before their eyes. On the sixth 
evening after leaving Hong Kong, the volcano 
Togo, in Van Dieman’s Strait, was pointed out 
to me. It smoked like any other volcano. If 
there was any grandeur in it, I was too far dis- 
tant to perceive it. Eight days from the time 
we left Hong Kong, we entered Yeddo Bay. 
Yokohama harbor was dotted with ships from 
all nations, reminding us that the world still 
moved, although we had occupied an anti-pro- 
gressive part of it, during the lasttwo years. Fu- 
siyama, the sacred mountain of Niphon, showed 
itself in the form of a truncate cone. The snow 
upon its summit was the first I had seen, since 
leaving Cape Cod. 

“No palms in this landscape!” was the joy- 
ots exclamation of an invalid, who had spent a 
long time vainly seeking health inthe miasmat- 
ic atmosphere of palms and cobras. 

‘No palms in the landscape, it is true, but 
there are idols under the trecs, and heathen 
temples on every high hill,” said another, who 
had been laboring long and earnestly to win 
heathen souls to the Saviour. 

“Let us overlook the idols and their worship- 
ers,”, said a homesick lady. ‘For my part, 
this frosty air, and yon snowy peak make me 
feel that we are nearing the latitude, if not the 
longitude, of dulce domund.” 

‘Come and stand by my engine, while I 
point out the places of interest in Yeddo Bay,” 
said the chief engineer—the most intelligent 
and least pretentious of all the American off- 
cers. By the way, I have received a San Fran- 
cisco paper, containing an account of the burn- 
ing of that same steamer, America, with nineteen 
of her Chinese passengers. The paper states 
that the ostentatious Captain had endeavored to 
throw the blame of such fearful destruction of 
life and property upon the faithful engineer, 
whose deserved popularity was the constant 
envy of his superior in position. May justice 
uncover one of her cycs, just this once, and turn 
the balance in the engincer’s favor. But I am 
digressing. Do you sce that point of land to 
the left? Thatis Treaty Point, where Commo- 
dore Perry made his wonderful stroke of diplo- 
macy with the Japanese. Those fine houses, 
just beyond, are the residences of government 
officials from alt parts of the world. There are 


| 


the stars and stripes, waving over the office of | 


give them tothe librarian within half an hour!” 
interrupted a boy's voice. A general rush to 
the library was the result of the call. 

“You may wonder,” said the librarian, “at 
my request; but as soon as the anchor drops, 
the Japs will flock to the ship, and they are 
such thieves, it is not safe to leave anything ex- 
posed to their clutches. I advise you all not to 
leave your state-rooms’ unlocked. If you do, 
you may find them minus trunks, mattresses, 
pillows, and blankets.” 

I locked my state-room. 

We anchored about twenty rods from shore, 
in the midst of 4 swarm of little boats. Haw- 
kers were soon on board with Japanese curios 
for sale. “If you'll go ashore and look into 
the shops in Curio Street, you'll find better and 
cheaper cuvios than these,” said the steward. 
Curio Street was appropriately named. The 
merchants, the shops, and the goods were curi- 


osities of no ordinary kind. The eyes of the 


merchants stood at the true mongolian angle; 
their hair, instead of being braided into a Chi- 
nese cue, was twisted into a knot on the top of 
the head. In some shops the wife of the mer- 
chant was present—her blackened teeth indi- 
cating that she was not in the matrimonial 
market. The only heating arrangement for the 
shops, was an open furnace of charcoal. A 
large burnt spot in the skirt of my dress gave 
tangibl> proof that the heat, in one of those fur- 
naces, was not quite latent. 

Gorgeous lacquered ware, and more gorgeous 
jewelry, were the most prominent articles of 
traffic. In the silk stores, the best Japanese 
crape, one yard wide, was offered at two dollars 
per yard. I purchased some of those inimita- 
ble Japanese scarfs, that American importers 
sell at such fabulous prices, for one Mexican 
dollar each. The horses in the streets were 
shod with straw shoes. Money-seeking boys 
ran before us, wrestling, and turning somersaults, 
hoping to win a few pennies thereby. We did 
not regard the exhibition with admiring eyes, 
and kept our pennies for other purposes. After 
three days spent in viewing the Yokohamans 
and being viewed by them, we steamed east- 
wardly upon the Pacific. 

A wag—what ship was ever without its wag ? 
—sung, as we were leaving Yeddo Bay, 


“ We're bound for the land of the free, 
The blessed home of you and me.” 


A crowd of gamblers and their kindred spir- 


MAN'S BEST SERVANT. 


its had taken first cabin passage, destroying all 
honest freedom in our passage to “the land of 
the free.” 

An additional table was spread in the dining 
saloon for fourteen young Japanese students, 
whom the Emperor was sending to foreign 
countries to study international law. They had 
adopted the European dress, which they wore 
rather awkwardly, their English boots seeming 
especially cumbersome. The Mikado has ‘re- 
cently recalled his student subjects from Chris- 
tian lands, on account of limited pecuniary re- 
sources. If cny-of them have carried Christian 
influences to thcir heathen fatherland, the de- 
pleted treasury ‘vill be a cause of everlasting 
joy. The servants on the America were mostly 
Chinese boys—so amusingly and vexatiously 
stupid, that they kept one always struggling be- 
tween a laugh and a frown. One day I asked 
the boy who attended my room, for a bathing 
towel. Turning his tilted eyes toward me, he 
said, “ Dat no me pigeon; dat de pigeon of the 
boy down taJs.”. What did he mean? He 
meant to say: ‘Thatis not my business; that 
is the business of the boy down stairs.’ “ Pigeon 
English” is almost as incomprehensible to an 
Englishman as the native language of the 
“ Heathen Chince ” 

The Pacific is not always true to its name. 
In crossing it, there were more storms and 
heavy seas than in any other part of my zig-zag 
voyage. The wooden steamer “made night 
and day hideous,” with its creaking and groan- 
ing. Three of the crew sickened and died. 
Two of the three were buried in “the deep, deep 
sea.” One man cut his own throat in a fit of tem- 
porary insanity, caused by darkness, dampness, 
and sea-sickness. 

We crossed the 180th meridian on the 2nd 
of April. The observatory at Greenwich was 
then just as far East as West of us. Having 
gained a whole day in going toward the rising 
sun, two days were dated April 2nd in our 
journals, to make them corrrespond with United 
States time. My SCHOOLDAY readers must ask 
their teachers to explain, with the globe, how a 
day could thus be gained. 

The Captain called both 2ds of April Sunday. 
One lady told him, that as ice cream was our 
usual Sunday dessert, she should expect it for 
two successive dinners. Another, who had 
chills on alternate days, asked him which was 
her day to shake. 


—-~——_—_—_—_.—~< >. _____—__——- 


Habit is a cable ; we weave a thread of it eve- 
ry day, and at last we can not break it. 
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MAN’S BEST SERVANT. 


BY MRS, J. E, M’'CONAUGHY., 


S(HERE is a teamster in a western 
44 town, who holds the theory that the 
most profitable practice is to work a 
horse to the very limits of his abili- 
ty—‘“use him up entirely "—and 
then get a fresh one. He does not 
get high priced horses, but can 
manage, by various arts of torture, to get the 
most work out of poor ones, of any man in the 
place. That is his boast. When an old servant 
can not work for him any longer, he turns him 
adrift. A gentleman saw one of these poor 
creatures, that he had turned out on the common, 
where there was neither food nor water for him, 
The animal could not stand, except he leaned 
against a fence for support. His bruised sides 
and shoulders were fearful to look upon. Two 
or three days passed by, and then the poor fel- 
low staggered back to his old stable, and put in 
his head, beseechingly, for a wisp of hay. What 
was his welcome home do you think? The 
heartless wretch who owned him, came out with 
a terrible “ black snake whip,” and with furious 
lashings, drove him away. Ah, those strokes 
will be light, compared with the lashings which 
that man’s conscience will give him one day, 
when he who cares for even the sparrows, shall 
lay one finger upon him. 

Many of you boys have the charge of horses, 
and will, all your lives. Begin early to treat 
them with the kindness and consideration that 
they merit, and that God requires of you. Make 
the old horses the most comfortable of all. 
Don't go to sleep at night while one of these 
old servants is shivering in a shed, instead of 
lying comfortably fed and bedded in a warm 
stable. A horse should not be old before he is 
twenty. He would not be, if he was treated 
with humanity and discretion. Work does not 
hurt them any more than it does a man or boy, 
it is over-work that breaks them down. 

Nothing will pay you back better, for kind 
treatment, than the horse. Not only does he 
“know where he gets good oats,” but he also 
knows who his friends are. I never shall forget 
the sympathy of a noble old horse of my fath- 
er's once, when I was crying over some childish 
sorrow. The grand old fellow bent down his 
tall head, and laid it against my shoulder, and 
held it there quietly for a minute or two, in the 
most affectionate manner. 

Last vear’s experience was sufficient to show 
us how dependent we are on this useful animal. 
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Who would think that an epidemic among the 
houses could, in a week, paralyze the trade of a 
great city, and not only of one, but of hundreds? 
Who would imagine that a scarcity of horses 
could pile the wharves with mountains of mer- 
chandise, which could not be moved away, and 
reduce even merchant princes to the most help- 
less condition, with regard to transporting them ? 
Thousands of dollars worth of perishable arti- 
cles were lost in New York. Whole ship-loads 
of tropical fruits wasting on the wharves. Per- 
sons of all classes were reduced to the greatest 
straits, to procure conveyances for even burying 
their dead. One day, so it was stated, not a 
horse was to be seen in the streets of Baltimore. 
It was something for our children to remember— 
the deserted appearance of our city streets; the 
appearance of slow-going oxen on them, and 
the extent to which all manner of hand-barrows 
and carts were employed. People were forced 
te treat their old servants well then, or love them 
at once; and some, it was said, were likely to 
die with astonishment, at the good treatment 
they received. Don't wait for the epizootic to 
teach you this lesson of kindness. 


———< 


MARJORIE LEE. 


BY CARRIE W. THOMPSON. 


} met her one day, in my walk by the mill, 
This little maid, Marjorie Lee ; 

We had both wandered down 

From the tiresome town, 

To idle and dream in the shadows so brown. 
She, a sunny-eyed fay, | 
Bright, winsome and gay ; 

I, a shy lonely bachelor, sober and grey ; 
Small likeness you see, 

Is there between me 

And the dear little maiden called Marjorie Lee. 


With my little maid Marjorie Lee ; 

Such comfort we take 

Afloat in the lake, 

With oars fast asleep, and the breezes awake. 
We rock and we glide, 

With the silver-faced tide, 

Where the sweet water-lilies in solitude hide ; 
We tell secrets—we three— 

Water-lilies to me— 

And I to my little one, Marjorie Lee. 


And a tender-loved prayer blossoms down in 
my heart, 

For this little child, Marjorie Lee ; 

That the smile ne’er may die 

In the merry blue eye, 

To give place to the fast falling tears by-and-by. 

May her life be so bright, 

That its beautiful light, 

Shall guide her feet down through the shadows 
of night— 

Then, across the wide sea, 

When we’ve landed—may be , 

I shall wander again with my Marjorie Lee. 


THE WOULD-BE POETESSES. 


——— 


BY FANNIE E. TOWNSLEY. 


a 


were closeted together, in the dark 
dressing-room at school, that morn- 
ing. Only four of them; for all 
others had been denied entrance, 
and had gone off wondering “ what 
Baby Graves was up to, now!” 

“ Something tremendous I'll be bound!” said 


curly-headed Kate, as she confided the secret 


of the dark session to May Hinton. “If ’t want 
real mean, |'d peep through the key-hole and 
see!” she added. But the girls under discussion 


And yet it's so chanced, that I've grown a fast ‘had looked out for all contingencies, and a wad 


friend 
Of this same little Marjorie Lee; 
Together we two 
Roam the daisy fields through, 
Or seek in the wood the young violet's blue ; 
But the bluest that grow, 
Can not rival I know, 
The bonny blue eyes that shine up at me so! 
Why it is I don't see, 
But she 's quite fond of me, 
Vhis heart-stealing witch—little Marjorie Lee. 


Through the long golden summer, I wander 
content, 


of gum had been temporarily plastered over the 
hole in question ; and, though the door was se- 
curely locked, Fatty was directed to ‘stand 
tight against it, for fear somebody or other would , 
see in,” 

To be sure, if anybody was suitable. for an 
opposing obstacle to a clear vision, Fatty was 
the one. She was by no means a plain-looking 
child. She had her father’s fine forehead and 
eyes, a mouth which, though large, was equally 
firm, anda dignity of demeanor quite foreign 
to no less a personage than her affectionate 
sister, Baby B. Graves. The name, Fatty, was 
given her when she was quite a child, and no 
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more need be said of its fitness than that her 
little brother hunted up a Bible, one Sabbath, to 
look for his sister's name, saying, ‘‘ The minis- 
ter read about somebody who ‘stood out with 
fatness. ‘Course he meant her!” 

Baby G. derived her appellation from the 
fact that, though a good-sized girl of twelve, 
she was the youngest, or the baby of the family. 
Parents, children, and visitors, knew her by no 
other name. If her sister was by no means 
plain-looking, Baby was by no means beautiful. 
To her parents, doubtless, she was a goodly 
child. And to her dearest school-friend, she 
was “the nicest, sweetest, prettiest girl in 
town!” 

Not so, however, did she appear to her broth- 

er Ned, fresh from college, who stationed him- 
self before her one warm day, when Baby looked 
far from her best, and after some moments of 
serious deliberation, exclaimed, ‘“ Well, Baby 
Graves! I solemnly vow and affirm, you are 
the homeliest young un’ I-ever-saw!” The 
aggrieved child was resolved on vengeance; 
so one day, Ned, who was far from handsome 
himself, was invited by her to goto the study, 
and “tend to the crossest, homeliest, ugliest- 
looking man she ever did let in at the front 
door!"" Opening the study-door, Ned found 
himself face to face with a distorted likeness of 
himself, in an old, cracked mirror, which Baby, 
aided with some assistance from the servant, 
placed exactly opposite the entrance. It was 
weeks before the children ceased sending Ned 
to the study. 
* The other two girls engaged in the aforesaid 
closet-planning of things “tremendous,” were 
Vic Mayhew and Tilly Steele. The latter was 
wide awake enough, if somebody would lead 
off. And the somebody who genernlly led her, 
and all the rest “off,” was Vic, herself. Safe 
from prying eyes and listening ears, the girls 
looked at one another, till Vic broke the omin- 
ous silence. 

“Fatty proposed something to me, for us 
girls to do, and I think we'd better do it.” 

“What is it?” queried the girls. 

* Well,” said Vic, “I don't suppose you 'll all 
want to do it, but you must all promise, if we 
agree to do it, or if we don't, never, never, 
never to tell any of the girls about it till it comes 
off!” 

“Yes, we all promise!” echoed the girls. 

“Well, Fatty, you proposed it, so you must 
tell ‘em about it,” said Vic, magnanimously. 
Fatty looked all importance, as she laid her 
finger against her generous nose for a support, 


and announced in a stage whisper “write 
poetry.” 

“Write poetry!" screamed the three, aghast. 

“JT never can!” said Tilly. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Baby Graves. 

“ Now girls,” said Vic, “be still! I tell you 
we all can!” 

“T’m tired of writing about the Four Seasons, 
and Hope, and Martha Washington,.and Per- 
severance—and the Joys of Schooldays,” said 
Fatty. 

“And the Advantages of Travel—when I 
never went farther than Catamount Hill,” said 
Baby. 

“Yes,” said Tilly, “but only smart folks write 
poetry.” | 

“Well, they had to begin,” said Vic. ‘Who 
knows but,what we shall be smart some 
day?” 

“T never thought ‘twas very hard to write 
poetry,” said Baby. “All you have to do is to 
string words together that sound alike.” 

“You mean words that rhyme,” suggested 
Fatty. 

“Somehow, it don't seem to me as if 
that was quite all of it,” observed Tilly, thought- 
fully. 4‘ But if you girls are going to try, of 
course I will. I suppose we can write about the 
Temperance Crusade, the Money Crisis, or any- 
thing we choose.” And so the girls parted, 
each to court the muse at her earliest conveni- 
ence. 

That afternoon, before tea, Fatty seated her- 
self calmly to her task. After many futile at- 
tempts to choose a subject, she decided to write 
about the beauties she could see from her win- 
dow. But after much head-scratching, and 
more pen-scraping, she had only these lines: 


‘‘T see afar toward the West, 
Two boys running, to see which goes the best.” 


“Can you help mea little ?” said the subdued 
voice of Baby, at her elbow. Hiding her paper, 
Fatty turned, saying “ No, indeed! I can't help 
myself.” 

“Let me see it,” urged Baby. 

“If I hadn't proposed the thing, I’d give it 
all up,” said Fatty, slowly delivering her paper 
to Baby. 

‘Why that’s good, I’m sure,” said the latter. 
It rhymes first-rate. You see my trouble is to 
get a rhyme. I’m writing about the Money 
Crisis, and I don't know much about it. I've 
skipped the second line, till I can think of some- 
thing. Now, a little farther down, I want a 
rhyme for hope.” 
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“Why,” said Fatty, “take—vofe—or—or— 
lope, or’ — 

“I might take soap,” said Baby, “if I could 
think of a good way to bring it in. I've got 
Hope pointing on to something —I don't know 
what—wish 't would do to say Hope—points to a 
bar of soap. But I guess I can fix it now, thank 
you. Don't be discouraged, Fatty, you'll beat 
me.” 

“Well, I'll try again.” 

So the girls returned to their task. Baby be- 
gan on her second line again. The first pleased 
her very well. 

“In times of Crisis-es,” 

“What does rhyme with that? 
Nystses? Flysises? Let's see.” 

‘In times of Crisis-es, 

Ye infant Flysises (that’s the scholars) — 

O, then beware !’ 

“Why, that sounds a good deal like Amcrica, 
does n't it?” 


fTysises ? 


‘** Look on ahead where Hope 
Points—points—points—on to fields where lope 
Pleasure, and joy, and Hope, 

All free from care!'"’ 


“I wish I did n't have to use ‘ Hope’ so soon 
again’ Maybe they wont notice it.” 

Leaving Baby, we look in a moment on Vic, 
who sits, Dictionary in hand, looking out the 
large words. Her theme is, “The Women’s 
Crusade,” and she has turned her rhyming 
machine, till it has ground out the follow- 


Ing: 


“Come all ye noble women, 
Come with us while we go, 
To fight against Intemperance, 
A very naughty foe! 
We will not have a dram-shop left, 
We'll close the dens of rum, 
We'll sing and pray upon the streets 
Till traveling days are done!"’ 


Sometimes, it seemed to Vic, she had heard 
that last line before; but she was “suve”’ she 


had n't “copied it.” This seeined to be the end of 


her tether. Try all she would, she could rhyme 
no more, and on the whole, was well pleased 
with her poetical effort. 

A somewhat different scene was enacted at 
Tilly’s home, where, unlike the others, she had 
confided to her mother the plan of the would-be 
poetesses. Some sound, but kind advice, from 
that lady, saved Tilly from appropriating a 
share of the Teacher's remarks, when, next 
Composition Day, he rose with three elaborate- 


ly copied documents in his hand, and with a 
shadow of a smile upon his lips,.said : 

‘Some of my dear pupils have handed me 
in an attempt at poetry. It is doubtless the first 
attempt, and, as such, is not very bad. How- 
ever, | am reminded of the editor who ran short 
of poetry for his paper, and concluded to furnish 
some himself. The spare time for two weeks 
he paced the floor, and produced the following : 


‘*T aint every man can be a poet,’ 


After two more weeks of anxious study, he 
added the next line, and then published it entire. 


‘’T aint every man can be a poet, 
Any more'n a sheep can be a go-et!’ 


“To jingle together words that rhyme, my dear 

children, is ove thing. To possess poetical ideas, 
and bbe able to express them in a poetical man- 
ner, is axolher. Most of you are too young to 
understand this difference, and are, therefore, 
too young to write poetry. Be content to write 
in prose till your minds are more thoroughly 
trained, your observations more enlarged, and 
your brain-power more fully developed. Then, 
if God has given you the gift of poesy, you will 
know it, and will write of necessity, not mere 
rhyine, but poetry which the world will read.” 

Three very quiet girls walked home from 
school that night, but when Mr. Mayhew’s gate 
was reached, Vic briefly said, “I’m going to 
have a bon-fire to-night, girls. Come if you 
like.” 

“We'll be there,” was the response. 

And the dews of evening tried in vain to ex- 
tinguish the flames which bore aloft on their hot 
wings, the girls’ first attempt at poetry. 

BN ah a ge tig ee 

PROFESSOR H , of Yale College, was pas- 
sing out of the recitation room on his crutches, 
when an ambitious Freshman dropped slyly 
into his cap a piece of paper, on which he had 
written, legibly, the word “monkey.” Tickled 
with his joke, he told his success to his student 
friends. But a speedy retribution befell him. 
At the next recitation, the bland professor ad- 
dressed his division thus, in his sweetest tones, 
‘Gentlemen, as I was passing out of the room, 
yesterday, one of your number did me the very 
high honor of leaving with me his card,” 


‘‘WHOo gocs a borrowin’, gocs a sorrowin’.” 
More often it is, “the other way ep.” Who 
goes a lendin too often gocs a sorrowin’, while 
who goes a borrowin’ not unfrequently goes on 
his way rejoicin’ at his dexterity. 


PALLETTE AND PENCIL. 
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Contrast of Lines and Forms. 


of forms. 


each other. Similar or parallel lines, 
or forms, are objectionable. Relief 
and picturesque effects are obtained 
by variation. 

A straight line is contrasted by any irregular 


or curved line or angle, and by another straight 


line running in an opposite direction. 


In figure 1, the horizontal line is contrasted | 


by the irregular line of the mountains, by the 
perpendicular lines of the building, also, by the 
edge of the hill in the foreground. The straight, 
perpendicular lines of the tower are contrasted 
by the irregular lines of the clouds, by the cir- 
cular tops of the windows and angular lines of 
the roof. 

Curves are likewise contrasted by the straight 
lines or curves in an opposite direction. The 
lower curved lines of the clouds by the upper 
ones. The curved tops of the windows by their 


sides and straight lines of the tower. These 
contrasts can be followed out in figure 2, also. 
Two or more lines may run nearly parallel, 


| but still be sufficiently different to relieve each 
| other ; or some object may intervene to separate 
'them. 
| In figure 2, the light fence has three upright 
| posts—yet their inclinations are not exactly the 
same; and even the little sameness that does 
exist is broken by the cross-piece. 
A heavy form is contrasted by a light one, as 
in figure 2. 
or fence. 
Those square and hard, by round and soft 
| forms, as in figure I. The tower against the soft 
| rolling clouds. 
Smooth surfaces by rough ones, as in figure 2. 
| The smooth water by rough rocks in front. 
Small objects by large ones as in figure 1, The 
| small figure of a man by the large building. 
Long objects by shorter ones, &c. 
| It can be readily seen that each of these con- 


N addition to coior, we have contrasts | trasts add to the intensity of the other, and cal- 
All forms are made by | culation must be made accordingly, in producing 
lines, and these, also, should contrast | a picture. The hard, square form of the tower, 


for instance, will make the clouds appear softer, 
so that in painting the sky, although the clouds 
may seem a little strong, yet we must remem- 
ber that the presence of a tree or other hard 
subject in the foreground, coming against them, 
will have the effect of softening them by con- 
trast. So with any other objects. 

All these differences also give relief; yet, as 
in color, harmony must be preserved. In all 
the various forms, a certain combination should 
be effected by their being connected by inter- 
vening objects or touches, grading, as it were, 
the one to the other ; sothat not any stands isolat- 
ed, but all appear to belong to the same scene. 
We would suggest here, as in color, the avoid- 
ance of severe contrasts. 

If we glance around the room, we can scarce- 
ly find two lines or forms alike, except it be 


The heavy post, by the light reeds | 


- 


some fixed mechanical arrangement. and even . 


then it often happens that something intervenes 
to break the sameness. Take, for instance, the 
parallel lines of a window frame, and very often 
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a curtain or trimming or something is there to 
change the monotony. But in nature, or rather 
in the natural order of things—trees, bushes, 
clouds, &c., as in landscape—it is almost impos- 
sible to discover two lines or forms alike. 

Now let us see what practical use we can 
make of these principles. 

If we view any place or scene, we will always 
find that it looks better from some points than 
others; and it is by the proper application of 
these rules that we are enabled to select a spot 
from which the best combination and contrast 
of lines and forms can be seen. It is here that 
the judgment of the artist is brought into requi- 
sition, so as to obtain the best picturesque 
effect. 

We are sometimes called upon to admire the 
scenery in some of our cultivated valleys; and 
we can not help doing so, as far as the expand- 
ed view, and evidences of prosperity in cultiva- 
tion goes; but when we look for the effects 
requisite for a picture, we find they are not 
there. Too great repetition and sameness of 
lines and forms exist without the necessary 
combination. | 

The many farms and houses look like patch- 
es, with their parallel lines of fences, &c., with- 
out clumps of trees or masses to combine. 
Persons not having a knowledge of the princi- 
-ples of Art, are often astonished to hear the 
artist say, he can not make a good picture of 
such a scene; but it is not always that which 
gratifies ine sense of sight, that makes the best 
results on paper or canvas. 

We might also carry these rules into our 
homes, and see if there does not exist too much 
of this mechanical arrangement in the way of 
placing furniture, pictures or frames, &c. Too 
much desire to have things alike, thereby pro- 
ducing monotony; which is not in accordance 
with artistic taste. I would not recommend 
confusion or carelessness, by any means, but 
that which Moore calls “ studied negligence.” 


oe 


BABY KISSES. 


Baby kisses, plump and sweet, 
Straight from love's deep fountain ; 
Stronger courage to us give, 
As we climb life’s mountain. 


Smoother seems the rugged way, 
Brighter are the flowers, 

If now and then the kisses come 
Down like April showers. 


All too soon the babies grow 
Up to lads and misses, 

And we lose the kisses then, 
Lose the baby kisses. 


Half the joys we know on earth, 
Are by babies brought us; 

And the sorrows—deary me! 
Alas, they too have sought us ! 


But nought care we, if all the world 
Loudly at us hisses; 

We will cry for babies still, 
And for dadby kisses. 


STARTING OUT; 
A STORY OF THE OHIO HILLS. 


BY ALEXANDER CLARK. 


Author of “ Schoolday Dialogues,” “The Gospel in the 
Trees,” ** The Old Log Schoolhouse,’ ‘Workday 
Christianity,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


SN Marriages and Memories. 


4), HE tender relation which had grown 
Uso quietly, and yet so graciously, be- 
tween Dan'l Malone and Mary Hart- 
ley, was heartily approved by Cy- 
rus ; and the evident pleasure which 
Dan’'l manifested in telling his se- 
cret, was no greater than that of the 
elder brother to whom it was now reVealed. A 
young man of honest soul, sincere purposes, 
and good habits, although bronzed by sun and 
awkward of movement, is, after all, a thousand- 
fold more to be loved and trusted, than the 
fashionable stranger who proposes some won- 
derful educational result by “ Ten Easy Les- 
sons,” and gets himself and others into mischief 
in the odd hours swindled from study. Dan'l 
has been trained in manual labor, and his vo- 
cation is honorable. Mary Hartley will find 
him true from inmost motive to outmost act, and 
in such a companion she may implicitly con- 
fide. 

Toward Christmas there was an unusual stir, 
one crisp, cold morning, in the old mansion at 
Brushwood Barrens. It was Dan'l’s wedding- 
day. The neighbors within a circle of a dozen 
miles were aware of the event, and many of 
them the invited guests to witness the ceremony 
which sealed these two fond souls in one. Dan’ 
was universally esteemed by the community. 
His little eccentricities, while embarrassing to 
himself, and sometimes very amusing to others, 
had served to multiply his friends and intensify 
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the confidence and sympathy of all who knew 
him; and to Mary these infirmities appeared as 
positive graces. And so, often, what may seem 
a weakness ‘ccomes a real blessing. Every 
human being #s a distinct and an original crea- 
tion, endowed to live forever, and somewhere, 
sometime, here“or hereafter, if responsive to 
the Light, will attain full stature and perfect 
peace. 

The excitement of the occasion which gave 
Dan’l Malone a wife, was rather too much for 
him. His old traits came well nigh tripping 
him up again; and it was by the utmost deter- 
mination, that he managed to go through the 
day without committing some absurdity or oth- 
er, for he knew all eyes were upon him, expect- 
ant of some outlandish movement, and all ears, 
too, eager for some ridiculous utterance, which 
should make the bridegroom himself the spe- 
cial amusement of the company. But, thanks 
to Mary's aptness as a teacher, and to her pres- 
ence as a peculiar inspiration of courage, Dan'l 
Malone, although several times on the verge of 
a ludicrous disaster, escaped the confusion, and 
behaved with reasonable decorum through the 
ordeal of the day. 

Among the guests was Miss Peekins, whom 
Dan'l invited for the purpose of diverting atten- 
tion from himself, quite as much as to compli- 
ment her personally. Miss Peekins was actual- 
ly growing grey, but she was as spry as ever. 
Her attempt at youthfulness, in spite of frost and 
wrinkle, and her chirping “‘ Laws-a-marcy,” at al- 
most every remark addressed to her and spoker 
in her hearing, afforded the youngsters an endless 
fund of merriment, and she accepted the pleas- 
ure she thus afforded as genuine congratulation 
of her genius and graces! It is due Miss Pee. 
kins to say that she had, by this time, outgrown 
certain unfortunate habits of earlier life, and 
that, having received not a few sharp rebukes 
for her curiosity and meddlesomeness, she had 
settled into a more agreeable disposition, and 
was considerably more popular than in former 
times. Her grey hairs were monitors, and in a 
glass darkly she had begun to read her own 
character; and, it is hoped, the preaching of 
Parson Edwards, whose voice she had statedly 
heard at the Seceder Church, had contributed 
no little to her reformation. At any rate, former 
prejudices against her were wonderfully modi- 
fied, and the ancient maiden was inclined to 
make herself useful in a local way. The house- 
hold at Brushwood Barrens, now that Mary was 
engagéd in other affairs, was, for the day, su- 
perintended by Miss Peekins, and handsomely 


she performed her duty. Never did agile grass- 
hopper move about in timothy field, with more 
agility or suddenness of limb, than did Miss 
Peekins on Dan'l Malone’s wedding-day. Sakes- 
alive! how she lighted about! _ 

Good Parson Edwards pronounced the words 
that made this country couple husband and 
wife. The preliminary prayer was a compre- 
hensive one, occupying about a quarter of an 
hour in its delivery ; and the address which fol- 
lowed was in proportion. It was almost cruel 
to keep the young twain on their feet through 
such tedious service; indeed once or twice, it 
was whispered in the company that the minister 
was about to turn to the Bible and explain the 
whole of the One Hundred and Nineteenth 
Psalm, as a part of the exercises! 

But the ceremony ended at last, and the happy 
pair began a life of mutual love and usefulness 
which, to this day, continues with increasing joy. 

It is not necessary that we dwell upon the in- 
cidents which immediately preceded the mar- 
riage of Cyrus Hartley and Anne Cameron. It 
was a quiet service in the home of Angus Cam- 
eron, and the principal guests, besides the imme- 
diate families, were Nimrod Turner, Mr. and 
Mrs. Malone, Martin Epsomhammer, and the 
inevitable Miss Peekins. It was a day of sol- 
emn joy to all. Never were two souls more di- 
vinely mated than these. It was from the begin- 
ning a union owned and blest of heaven. Inmost 
of all, and controlling all else, Christ abode, and 
by Him was every thought and every affection 
illuminated and filled. : 

It remains only to be told that, a year after 
his wedding-day, Cyrus Hartley was elected to 
the position of Chief Engineer on a Western 
Railway, and that he was rapidly promoted to 
the Presidency of the company, and that through 
all his business engagements, he honored the 
principles of his Brushwood Barrens home. 
The thoroughfare under his control became 
famous for its safety and sound business man- 
agement, and has served as a highway for vast 
multitudes who emigrated to the West, and are 
now developing the vast prairies into a paradise 
of homes. 7 

Joshua Hartley rests in a hill-side church- 
yard, by his faithful Betsy, and the grass grows 
long and dense across their graves. And Martin 
Epsomhammer is their neighbor there. They 
shall rise again into the new earth, and find an 
ample home in the new heavens. Nimrod 
Turner lingers about the old mill, frail and 
bowed with age. But there is no music so 
sweet to him as the rumble of the mill. His 
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eyes are dim, and often, when he thinks of Cy- 
rus and Dan’, the tears run down his furrowed 
face; but, among the many who come and go, 
no one knows the old man’s story, and no one 
inquires why the worn-out miller smiles or 
weeps. 

(The End.} 


—--—-— —--—--_. ~~ 


THE BROKEN STATUETTE. 

BY MARY L. BOLLES BRANCH. 

VETTY Austin was waiting in her 
aunt’s parlor, looking every few 
moments at the bronze clock on 

t ° the mantel, and wishing it was time 
JQ\S? to go. It was so provoking to come 
4% to see people, and then find them 
ill out, and she had to wait just the 
same as if they were there, because her mother 
had engaged to call for her at five. Netty 
looked through all the photograph albums, 
turned over the music, examined the cards on 
the receiver, and then, at a loss what to do next, 
roamed up and down the parlor, looking at the 
pictures and ornaments. 

“What a queer portrait of Aunt Ann that is,” 
she said to herself, ‘“‘ painted when she was six- 
teen. They say I look like it. I wonder if I 
shall be as stern and notional as she, when I 
am as old? I hope not. Those are pretty wax 
flowers. Here are her pet bronzes, and what's 
that on that corner bracket?” 

It was a pretty little statuette of Flora, made 
of parian marble, which Netty’s aunt had 
bought only the week before. 

Netty reached up her hand to take it down, 
in order to see it closer, when, by some mis- 
chance, it slipped and fell to the floor. Netty 
looked at it in dismay, and then gathered it up. 
The poor, pretty little Flora was broken into as 
many as eight pieces, and she held them in her 
hands. 

“ How Aunt Ann will scold!” she said to her- 
self. ‘But she’s out, and I can't tell her about 
it to-day. I’m dreadfully sorry I did it, and I 
hate to have to tell her about it. Well, I can’t 
tell her till the next time I see her, that's certain. 
I wonder if. I could put it together again.” 

She tried the pieces, and found they fitted. 
Out of mere curiosity, at first, she then placed 
them onthe bracket, putting each piece care- 
fully in its place. They did not fall; and when, 
with a finishing touch, she laid the graceful little 
head on the shoulders, there stood the pretty 
Flora complete again, and you would not have 


seen the cracks, if you had not noticed very 


closely. 

“I'll leave it so,” thought Netty, “and then 
Aunt Ann wont know till I &.: about it. 
Maybe I can mend it with m a's cement.” 

She did not meddle with anything else after 
this disaster, but sat patiently’ by the window 
till she saw her mother coming up the street. 
Then she ran out to meet her, and they turned 
homeward together. Netty’s first impulse was 
to tell her mother about the statuette, but she 

was afraid she would insist on her going back 
and waiting for Aunt Ann, so as to. apologize 
without delay. And this Netty dreaded doing. 
So she tripped along by her mother's side, rath- 
er more silent than usual, keeping her secret to 
herself. 

The next day she might have gone to her 
Aunt Ann's, but she put it off, because it was a 
disagreeable thing to do, and so one day after 
another passed, till at last, she began to think 
perhaps she would not tell at all. If Aunt Ann 
should touch the statuette, it would fall, and then 
very likely she would think she had broken it 
herself. 

So Netty deceived herself, and smoothed the 
matter over. It annoyed her when she thought 
of it, but she managed not to think of it very 
often. At last, however, Aunt Ann came to pass 
the afternoon with her mother. She was very 
agreeable indeed, and kept dropping hints of 
something pleasant that might happen to Netty 
bye-and-bye. 

“Shall I tell her about the statuette ?” thought 
Netty. ‘“O, no, I can't, she is so good-natured 
to-day, and that would spoil it! I really 
believe she means to take me to the mountains 
with her!” 

And so indeed it proved. After tea, Aunt Ann 
began to talk about the mountains, and invited 
Netty to go to them with her, on her usual 
summer trip. Netty clapped her hands with 
delight. 

“T had intended asking Miss Roland,” Aunt 
Ann went on to say, “little Harry's music 
teacher, you know. He loves her very much, 
and she is rather delicate, so I thought it would 
do her good, and she would be a pleasant com- 
panion. But she displeased me very much, 
yesterday, she was so unpardonably careless. 
I had a very fine statuette of Flora, on a brack- 
et near the piano, a really choice bit of art, and 
Miss Roland, in putting on her things to go, 
flung her veil in a hoity-toity way, caught it on 


‘the statuette, and down it fell, shattered to 


pieces. I can't stand a thing like that, you 
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know, sister. I really regard carelessness as a 
crime. It fairly changed my feelings about 
her, I couldn’t bear to have her around me 
now. But you, Netty—where has Netty gone?” 

‘““Why, she was here at my side only an in- 
stant ago,” said Netty’s mother, “she can't 
have gone far. Netty! Netty!” 

But no Netty answered. So her mother, in 
some wonder, rose to look for her. She went 
through room after room in vain, and it was not 
until she reached Netty’s own chanjber that the 
sound of sobs revealed to her her little girl's 
hiding place. 

‘‘Why, dear child, what z the matter?” she 
exclaimed. 

“O, mother!” sobbed Netty, “did it! 7 
broke it! Please go tell aunt Ann, I broke the 
Flora the day I was there waiting so long, and 
I put it all together again, so it would n't show. 
She must not take me to the mountains, she 
must take Miss Roland. Mother, I don't want 
to go down to tell her, please tell her for me!” 

“Am I a bear, that I would have bitten 
you?” asked Aunt Ann, grimly, who now stood 
in the doorway, having followed her sister. 
“Ves, I will take Miss Roland, and ask her 
pardon, too. You've lost your trip to the 
mountains, Netty. But don't ever be so afraid 
of me again! I don't mean to bean ozre, if I 
do scold a little once ina while. ‘Dare to do 
right, dare to be true’—haven't I heard you 
sing that sometimes ?” . 

And so the broken Flora taught its little 
lesson, and Netty never forgot it. But she was 
a much happier girl, standing on the steps seeing 
her aunt and Harry and Miss Roland start on 
their journey, than she would have been sitting 
in Miss Roland's place, with an evil secret 
pricking her conscience. 

see ee gee, 
CATHIE CRAIG. 
A STORY FOR GIRLS. 
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BY PHILA H. CASE. 


rei WENTY-FIVE cents is all there is 
4 left, George. Not much of a cap- 
ital to begin life with, for now that 
poor papa is gone, you and I have 
got to support ourselves. The two 
dollars a week Mrs. Mack pays you, 
for selling papers, will hardly keep 


two of us.” 

“ But we shall have to make it do, until I get 
promoted to something that will pay—for what 
can you do? You area girl. 


If he had said, “you are a baby,” the tones 
could not have held more contempt, or carried 
an idea of more entire helplessness. 

Cathie’s brave black eyes flashed, and two 
red roses leaped into her cheeks, and her voice 
had the ring of true steel in it, as she replied, 
‘And because I’m a girl, I must stay here, like 
a helpless doll, from morning till night, while 
my poor little brother runs about the streets, 
selling papers, to get money to warm and feed 
me. Guy Craig, I will show you that I can earn 
as much toward the house-keeping as you can!” 

The boy put his hands in his pockets, and 
began slowly walking up and down the low, 
desolate room, that was little less than a garret, 
in a very pompous way, as he replied: 

“You can 'tend to things in the house, just as 
you always have done, for it wont do for you to 
go out on the street. Ic isn’t the nature of 
things; it’s out of your line. The boys will 
laugh at you, and call you a tom-boy !” 

“Well, and what if they did, would that hurt 
me? Hadn't I rather be called anything they 
please, than to stay here alone and do nothin’? 
Where do you s'pose would be my self respect ? 
No sir, Guy, that's too thin! Iam going to do 
my share of providing, besides keeping house 
and educating you.” 

“Whew! do that all?” Guy paused in his 
walk, and stood looking at her, as she sat there, 
a little image of determination and bravery. 
It was a very interesting, yet a pitiful tableau 
they made, in the dim light of a dreary winter 
day. They looked so childish, and so lonely, 
and it seemed so out of character, to hear such 
young lips so gravely discussing business, for 


Guy was but twelve years old, and his sister, a 


year younger. Their mother had died, while 
they were little more than babies, and from that 
time on, their father had been steadily going to 
the bad. “He might have supported his children 
handsomely—have been decent and respecta- 
ble, had it not been for his passion for strong 
drink. While they were small, he had hired a 
nurse to take care of them; but as they grew 
older, and took upon themselves the habit of 
looking after their own wants, he had mostly 
left them to their own resources. He had, how- 
ever, paid the rent for the miserable room, in 
which they lived, and now and then came home, 
bringing food and fuel, but for the most part he 
stayed away, so that they were nearly as much 
orphans before, as after the poor man was 
brought home dead, having died in the station- 
house, whither he had been carried in a state 
of senseless intoxication. | 
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“Well, sis,” said Guy, after a careful survey 
of the small young lady, “you're a trump, and 
a jolly good-lookin’ one too. But I tell ye, you 
are a girl, and it will not do for you to go 
tramping ‘round with us gamins.” 

“Never you mind, I can take care of myself. 
I don't want to sell papers: if I did, I'd sell so 
many that not a gamin would see a penny, and 
I don't want to run you out of business, but 
there are other things I can do, I tell you, Guy 
Craig! Girls are just as good as boys. I’m 
almost as tall as you,” as she arose and stood 
beside him, drawing up her childish form to its 
tallest, and arching her slender throat like a 
wild gazelle. “Look at me!” slightly raising 
her shabby old dress, that he could better see 
her lithe well-developed limbs. “I can out-run 
you, in a fair race, any day. And just look at 
that arm now, I’m as well made as you are "— 
holding up a chubby arm that might have 
served as a model for a sculptor. 

‘Well, you are about the most perfectest 
girl I know of—but females aint good for noth- 
in’ any way. Good bye sis, I must go for the 
evening papers. Stay at home—there’s a 
dear, and I'll bring you an orange, when I! 
come,” tieing, as he spoke, a faded old comfort- 
er about his throat, and pulling his cap almost 
over his eyes, rushed down the rickety stairs, 
three steps at a time. 

Directly after he had gone, Cathie proceeded 
to tidy up the room, putting more coal on the 
grate, trying to get a cozy home-look into the 
dreary place, and her great black eyes grew 
full of awe and affright, as she carried out the 
two candle boxes, borrowed of a grocer below, 
which had served to support the coffin, which 
contained the body of her dead father, and 
which for a day and a night had been a thing 
of such horror to Guy and herself. Then she 
combed out her long black hair, and wound it 
anew into curls of silken softness; put on her 
old straw hat and faded sack, and went out to 
begin her conflict with life and the world. She 
had decided to apply first to the old lady who 
employed her brother, and who kept a little 
news-room—besides quite an assortment of 
cheap prints and engravings. Accordingly, she 
went in undaunted, and asked Mrs. Mack to 
let her look at some prints and colored litho- 
graphs. The woman laid them before her with 
a look of surprise, but as she was quite busy 
with some customers, said nothing. Cathie 
looked them over carefully, laying aside some 
of the brightest ones, then she called out in 
rather a hoydenish way, for the poor little girl 


had learned a great deal of slang, from the street 
urchins. 

“T say, now, Mrs. Mack, don't you want me 
to sell some of them pictures for ye? I'd make 
a stunnin’ picture peddler, now wouldn't I? I 
could sell a jolly lot of them, you bet!” 

Mrs. Mack looked up, and stared at the au- 
dacious little maiden, in blank surprise and 
amazement, then she said in a tone of absolute 
wonder, ** You? Why, you are a girl!” 

Cathie’s eyes were full of dancing flame. 
“There it is again,” she cried, “Guy says I 
can 't do anything, because I'm a girl, and you 
stick up your nose at me, because I’m a girl. 
What was you once, but a girl yourself? Wo- 
men aint nothin’ but girls grown big. I should 
think you would know how it has been yourself, 
and be willing to give mea lift. You let boys sell 
your pictures and papers and magazines, and I 
tell you, just give me a chance, and they wont 
be nowhere. Now what do you ask for these?” 
holding up a lot of bright tinted prints. 

“ Twenty-five cents apiece!” said the woman. 
“ But how do | know that you will not steal my 
pictures, if I let you take them?” . 

Cathie’s great eyes filled with tears. “I say 
now, Mrs. Mack, you are too hard on a feller— 
I mean on a girl. Does my brother, Guy 
Craig, steal your papers? I guess he’d tell you 
I'm honest. Don't he sell ’em all, and give 
you more money than any of the boys ?” 

“Yes, she said, with a good-natured smile, 
“Guy Craig is a smart, honest boy, and seeing 
you are his sister, you may take a dozen of 
these. Sell them for twenty-five cents each, and 
I will give you five cents for every one you sell.” 

Cathie’s face grew radiant. ‘You are a dear 
old soul. See if I don't sell the whole lot.” 
and she took them more triumphantly than a 
Wall street broker ever pocketed railroad 
shares to the amount of a million, and marched 
home. And the next morning she was out with 
her small stock of trade, although the wind blew 
furiously, and the air was full of sleet. From 
house to house she trudged, never discouraged, 
though her limbs ached, and her teeth chattered 
with cold, and when the bleak night settled 
down over the town, she had sold but three— 
two actresses, and a picture of Mount Vernon, 
yet that was something—it was at least a be- 
ginning. And the next day she was more suc- 
cessful, and sold all her stock but two! and at 
night, proud as a princess, she went to Mrs. 
Mack to report with her money, and received 
her own earnings, and double the amount of 


ictures. 
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“Fifty cents in two days, and it’s all my 
own, and I can do better after this, ‘cause I’m 
improvin’. I guess Guy will begin to think 
girls is good for something,” she thought, as 
she dragged her weary little feet up the three 
pairs of stairs to their little room under the 
eaves of the old tenement house. And she did 
“ do better,” for her small gains daily increased, 
and at the end of the second week, her earnings 
amounted to as much as Guy's wages, And 
still she worked away. Many rich people 
bought her wares, when they did not want 
them, because of her sprightly, piquant ways, 
and wistful eyes, and many poor ones gave her 
almost their last shilling, because of the bright- 
ness and sunlight her face, with its roses and 
lilies, brought into their cheerless abodes. And 
when her day’s work was done, she cooked 
their supper—and a part of every meal she per- 
sisted in buying from her own earnings—then 
tidied the room and sat down to study, and, as 
she said, to “ educate Guy,” teaching him to re- 
cite his simple lessons with womanly dignity. 

And so the bleak winter days wore away, 
and when summer came, Cathie added to her 
store of prints some engravings and_ photo- 
graphs, and carried with her a basket of bou- 
quets, gathered from Mrs. Mack’s little patch 
of flowers, growing at her back door, and which 
she almost invariably sold. She was so arch 
in her pleading, so lovely in hey. childish eager- 
ness to sell, that few turned from her without at 
least, smiles and kind words. And Mrs. Mack 
began to see and admire her pluck and tact, and 
that there was the making of a splendid woman 
in the child, and the second year employed her 
as a clerk, at quite a handsome salary. And 
-they left the forlorn room in the attic, and 
moved into more pleasant quarters, for Guy too 
had been “ promoted” into errand boy for a dry 
goods merchant. Three years more, and at the 
age of fifteen, Cathie is a partner with Mrs. 
Mack, in the little news-room, which was en- 
larged a trifle, and contained a good supply of 
books and stationery. And she now owns a 
book store of her own, which she manages as 
well, and renders as profitable as that of any 
man in the town. 

And all through these years Cathie went on, 
educating herself and Guy—shielding him, by 
her influence, from the evil into which he might 
have fallen, and helping him to the position of 
honor which he now occupies. Long ago they 
were settled in a pleasant cottage, and although 
Cathie gives her attention to business, her home 
is no less attractive. 


Ah, girls, we almost every day read the 
record of some man’s life, who, from a small 
beginning, has won wealth and honor and 
fame—but is there not as much to admire in the 
brave, untiring spirit of Cathie Craig as in that 
of the most brilliant self-made man? It is a 
girl’s prerogative as well as a man’s to make 
herself independent, should she be left alone 
as Cathie was, to battle with life. And while 
your brothers are trying to be brave, strong, 
self-reliant, side by side with them, you should 
learn the same lesson, nor pause one moment 
in your education of mind and body, until you 
have mastered some means by which you 
might earn your livelihood, if it were necessary. 

In the great financial crisis we have just 
passed, many a girl who has never had a care, 
or given the realities of life a thought, finds her- 
self obliged to meet life penniless, and alas! 
she knows not how to buffet its surging waves. 
Then keep this one thing before you—that girls 
can be independent as well as boys. , 


—— 


GO WEST, YOUNG MAN, GO WEST! 
DIALOGUE FOR TWO VERY SMALL BOYS, 


BY MARY B. C. SLADE. 


- 


“HE Old Man should carry a cane and wear 
spectacles, a large white hat, and a long 
light overcoat. The Young Man should 
be in usual dress, and should carry a well- 
filled carpet bag. After each reply of the 
Old Man, they should walk a little way. 


Young Man.—Good morning, wise 

man, will you be my mate? 
I’m going in search of the finest State. 
Can you tell me which one beats all the 
rest ? 


Old Man.—Go West, young man, go West! 


Y. M.—See, now, in the Empire State we stand, 
With it Falls of Niagara, great and 
grand ; 
Is this the one that you call the best ? 
O. M.—Go West, young man, go West! 


Y, M.—Ah, here is the Buckeye State, I know, 
Where they say you can hear the corn- 
fields grow ; 
Shall I end my journy and be its guest? 


O. M.—Go West, you man, go West! 


Y, M@.—Oh, ho! Shall I be a Chicago boy ? 
For I see we have come to Illinois, 
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By the prairies wide, with wheat-fields 
dressed. 
O. M.—Go West, young man, go West! 


Y, 1.—Shall I tarry awhile in this Salt Lake 
land, 
With Brigham Young, and his wifely 
band ? 
Is Utah first of all confessed ? 


O. M.—Go West, young man, go West! 


Y. M.—At last we are stopped by the Golden 
Gate, 
In California, the sunset State. 
Is this the coast where I cease my 
quest ? 
O. M@.—Go West, young man, go West! 


Y. M@.—Go West! Shall I sail across the sea, 

And find a home with the heathen Chi- 
nee? 

I make up my mind to this, old man, 

You are only the voice of a restless 
plan. 

You know not the way to make each 
the best, | 

So ever you prate, 
West!” 

It is said, you must “take one trip to 
learn.” 

So this I think, as I homeward turn, 

Where the ready hand and the willing 
heart, 

And the cheerful spirit all do their part, 

Where each helps himsetf, and helps 
his brother, 

One State is just as good as another. 


RIDING THE HORSE TO WATER. 
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BY REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 


“Go West, Go 


——_ a 
~ : 


(= = 5)BOUT seven o'clock in the morning, 
he =I (3 e e 
ORS the farm horses, having had their 
(J/aQ5) oats and currying, must be taken to 


=— =» the brook for watering. The blind- 
[Sel bridle is quickly slipped over the 
3 ears, and leading him to the fence, 
the boy leaps astride. It is no rare 
occurrence that, in his avidity to get aboard, the 
boy slides off the other side of the animal, and 
it is fortunate if the latter, taking advantage of 
the miscalculation, does not fly away with a 
wild snort, finding the way to the brook him- 

self ! 
It is very easy to guide a thirsty horse when 


—T 


g> 
« 


you want to take him to water. A poke of your 
bare feet into his ribs, and a strong pull of the 
rein or rope, are enough to bring him back from 
any slight divergencies. Passing through the 
bars, all you have to do is to gather up your 
feet on his warm, smooth back, and having 
passed the post, again drop anchor. Nothing 
looks more spirited or merry than a boy's feet 
bouncing against the sides of a glistening bay. 
The horse feels them, and the more briskly gal- 
lops down the lane. 

At his first plunge into the brook, his sudden 
stop would have sent the boy somersaulting in- 
to the stream, but for a quick digging of the 
heels into the side, and a clutch of the scant 
lock of hair at the end of the mane. With lip 
and nostril in the stream. the horse cares noth- 
ing for what his young rider wills. There may 
be a clearer place below that the boy chooses for 
the watering, but the horse lifts not his head to 
the shout, or the jerk of the reins, or stroke in 
the flanks. He wants to drink just there ; in- 
tent upon that are mouth, and gullet, and fet- 
lock, and spot in the face. Sitting astride, the 
boy feels the jerk of each swallow, and sees the 
accompanying wag of the pony’s ears. The 
horse lifts his head, take a long breath, clashes 
his teeth, and rinsing his jaws, drops the tuft 
of hay that lingered in his mouth, with right 
foot paws up the gravel from beneath, giving 
notice that he is.ready, if you are, throws him- 
self back on his hind feet till his front lift from 
the mud, gives a quick turn, and starts for the 
barn. Ina minute he has made the length of 
the lane, and stands neighing for the barn-door 
to open. 

This ride was the chief event of the day. 
Alas, if there are only two horses, when there 
are four boys! for two of them are disap- 
pointed, and keep their grudge for the most 
of the day. You linger about the barn for 
hours, and pat Pompey on the nose, and get 
astride his back in the stable, and imagine how 
it would be if it were only time to ride him 
down again. 

We would like to have in our photograph- 
album a picture of the horses that in boyhood 
we rode to the watering. Sitting here, thinking 
of all their excellencies, we forgive them for all 
the times they threw us off. “The temptation 
was too great for them, and the mud where we 
fell was soft. The dear old pets! One of them 
was sold, and as he was driven away we cried 
such large tears, and so many of them, that 
both coat-sleeves were insufficient to sop up the 
wretchedness. Another broke its leg, and it was 
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taken to the woods and shot. We 


went into the honse and held our 
ears, lest we should hear the cruel 
bang that announced the depart- 
ure of our favorite sorrel. Anoth- 


er stayed on the place, and was 
there when we left home. He was 


always driven slowly, had grown 


uncertain of foot, and ceased to 
prance at any sight or sound. 
You could no longer make him 
believe that a wheelbarrow was 
anything supernatural, nor startle 
him by shaking out a buffalo-skin. 
He had outlived all his contempo- 
raries. Some had frisked out a 
frivolous life, and had passed 
away. Some had, after a life of 
kicking and balking, come to an 
ignominous end; but old Billy 
had lived on in an earnest way, 
and every Sunday morning stood 
at the door waiting for the family 
to get in the wagon and ride to 
church. Then he would jog along 
seriously, as if conscious that his 
church privileges would soon be 
gone. In the long line of tied 
horses beside the church, he would 
stand and listen to the songs in- 
side. While others stamped, and 
beat the flies, and got their feet 
over the shafts, and slipped the 
halter, and bit the nag on the oth- . 
er side of the tongue, Billy had more regard for 
the day and place, and stood silent, meditative, 
and decorous. If there be any better place 
than this world for good horses, Billy has gone 
there. He never bolted; he never kicked. 
In ploughing, he never put his foot over the 
trace; he never balked; he never put back his 
ears and squealed. A good, kind, faithful, hon- 
est, industrious horse was he. He gave us 
more joy than any ten-thousand-dollar courser 
could give us now. No arched stallion career- 
ing on Central Park, or foam-dashed Long Isl- 
and racer, could thrill us like the memory of 
that family roadster. 

Alas, for boys in the city, who never ride a 
horse to water! An afternoon airing in ruffles, 
stiff and starched, and behind a costumed dri- 
ver, can not make up for this early disadvan- 
tage. The best way to start life is astride a 
farm-horse, with a rope-halter or blind bridle. 
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learn to hold on; you get the habit of depending 
on your own heels, and not upon other people's 
stirrups; you find how to climb on without 
anybody to give you a boost. It does not hurt 
you so much when you fall off. And some 
day, far on in life, when you are in the midst 
of the hot and dusty city, and you are weary 
with the rush and din of the world, in your 
imagination you call back one of these nags of 
pleasant memory. You bring him up by the 
side of your study, or counting-room table, and 
from that you jump on, and away you canter 
through the old-time orchard, by the old-time 
meeting-house or down the lane in front of the 
barn, dashing into the cool, sparkling water of 
the meadow, where he stops to take his morn- 
ing dram; or you hitch him up to the rocking- 
chair in which you have for twenty years sat 
rheumatic and helpless, and he drags you back 
some Sunday morning to the old country church, 


In that way you learn to rough it. You are pre-| where many years ago he stood tied to the post, 
pared for hard bounces on the road of life ; you; while you, with father and mother at either end 
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of the pew, was learning of the land and into 
which John looked, said: “I saw a white 
horse !”— From “ Crumbs Sweptup,” published 
by W. B. Evans & Co., Philadelphia, 


AFTER A FASHION. 


BY MRS. E. B, DUFFEY. 


pPLITAEKe 
= ))) HARACTERS :—Mrs. NeEtson 
YQ srrone, a caller. 
““—i5 daughter. 


SCENE,.—A parlor.—Enter Mrs. NEL- 
tx SON, with a book in her hand. 


KMS " Mrs. Nelson—( Solus) — There! 
el I’ve got my morning work all 
[ done. 

for myself, and then I'll have nothing to do un- 
til John comes home to-night. There’s some 
mending that ought to be done, and those 
shirts of John’s must be made before long, for 
he is complaining about his old ones. But I 
don't know that I’m going to be tied up sewing 
all the time. I believe I'll hire those shirts 
made, and set the cost of their making down as 
household expenses. John will never find it 
out. I’m going to have one day to myself any- 
how, to take solid comfort in. Here’s this 
novel that I have n't been able to look at since 
yesterday forenoon, and | left off right in the 
most interesting part. And I’m so afraid John 
will find out I am reading it before I have fin- 
ished it. Now I will sit down and enjoy myself. 
(Seats herself in a chair and opens the book.) 
Hark! Didn't I hear a carriage stop before 
the house? (Gets up and looks out.) 1 did. 
And if that odious Mrs. Armstrong is n't getting 
out of it! She’s got that disgusting child of 
hers with her, and I know she’s come to spend the 
day. Oh, dear! Was there ever anything 
more vexatious? Mrs. Armstrong herself is 
bad enough, but that stupid child is worse. I 
often think I am just like an old hen. I like 
my own chickens well enough, but I feel like 
cracking every other hen’s chicks on the head. 


{[Mrs. Armstrong knocks. Mrs. Nelson lays her 
book on the table and opens the door.] 


Mrs. ArM- 
Minnie, Mrs. Armstrong’s 


Enter Mrs. Armstrong and Minnie. 

Mrs. Nelson—My dear Mrs. Armstrong! 
(Kzsses her.) How glad 1 am to see you! And 
how kind of you to come! Now sit right down 
and let me take your bonnet and cloak. 

[Offers her a chair. Mrs. Armstrong and Minnie 
sit down.] 

Mrs. Armstrong—Oh, no, no, I can not stay 
long. 

Mrs. Nelson—( Aside) Oh, I’m so glad! (Zo 


I'll just get a lunch at noon! 
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Mrs. Armstrong.) Not stay long? Why, you 
have come to spend the day with me, of course. 
I was so lonesome this morning that I did not 
‘know what to do with myself, and as soon as I 
saw you drive up, I said, now there is that dear 
delightful woman, who always knows when to 
do a kind action, come to keep me company 
to-day, and what a pleasant time we shall have. 
Now wont you, can't you make up your mind 
to stay? 

Mrs. Armstrong—I wish I could, you dear 
woman, but it is impossible. 

Mrs. Nelson—You don't know how disap- 
pointed lam! (Aszde.) Itis such a relief to 
know I wont have to get dinner, and nothing in 
the house but a little cold meat. (Zo Mrs. 
Armstrong.) Well, since you wont stay, let us 
make the best of the little time we have. And 
how are you, dear? 

Mrs. Armstrong—I'm quite well, I thank 
you. And how have you been since I saw you 
last? ; 

Mrs. Nelson—Tolerably well. Only I am so 
lonesome. You know John leaves me at home 
all day, and the children go to school, and you 
never come to see me. And how is this little 
darling? (Késes Minnie.) 

Minnie—Very well. 

Mrs. Armstrong—Minnie, why don't you ask 
the lady how she is? 

Minnie—Because I don't want to know. 

Mrs. Armstrong—Oh, Minnie! (70 Mrs. 
Nelson.) Well, you know chilfren will be 
children. . 

Mrs. Nelson—-The dear child! It is such a 
blessing to have children candid and truthful. 
If grown folks were only so, how much better 
the world would ‘be. I always try to set my 
children an example. (Aszde.) The little un- 
mannerly cub! I would soon teach her better 
if she was my child! 

Mrs. Armstrong—Yes, Minnie is very truth- 
ful, and I am glad she is so. But how do you 
spend these long days? | | 

Mrs. Nelson—Oh, how can you ask me that, 
and yourself the mistress of a family? You 
must know a mother and housekeeper always 
finds plenty to do. There are always mending 
and making on hand, enough to more than fill 
up one’s leisure moments. Just as I heard your 
carriage drive to the door, I was about to get 
out the muslin to make my husband some 
shirts. I never have one moment of time to 
rest or to improve my mind, 

Mrs. Armstrong—You poor woman! 
must not overwork yourself. 


You 
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Mrs. Nelson—How can | help it? You know 
it is the lot of all women. If we can only 
make our husbands happy, and bring up our 


children to be useful members of society, we | 


should never be discontented or complain. 

Mrs. Armstrong--( Takes up book from table) 
—What is this? Oh, I see, I hope you have 
not been reading it. 

Mrs. Nelson — That book? Oh, no! JI 
would n't look at it for anything. My husband 
brought it last night for me to read, but I told 
him I hadn't a moment of time to do so. 

Mrs. Armstrong—My husband said it was n’t 
a proper book at all for a woman to read, or 
even for a man. 

Mrs. Nelson—I\s it possible? I didn’t sus- 
pect, for I haven't looked into it. 1 wonder 
John brought it to me. But then he knows / 
can safely read anything, for my principles are 
so firmly fixed. How happy a woman should 
be when her husband can trust her! Well, I’m 
glad you told me, for if I had found a little 
time after my sewing was done, I might have 
turned over a few pages. And though my hus- 
band is so careless, /think women can not be 
too particular what they read. 

Mrs, Armstrong—Yes, so 1 think. But real- 
ly, I must be going. 

Mrs. Nelson—Do n't think of it. You haven't 
stayed any time yet. 


Mrs. Armstrong—(Riing)—But I must, in-- 


deed I wish I coudd stay longer. 

Mrs. Netson—Well, if you must go, I can’t 
compel you to stay. But do come soon and 
spend the entire day with me. You know there 
is nobody whom I am so glad to see as your- 
self. And you must be sure to bring this little 
darling with you. 

Mrs. Armstrong—Well, 
me, my dear Mrs, Nelson. 

Mrs. Nelson—\ will certainly, if I can spare 
the time from my work. ( Zhey hiss.) 

Mrs. Armstrong—Good morning. 

Mrs. Nelson—Good morning, dear. (Exit 
Mrs. Armstrng and Minnie.) There, she’s gone 
at last, and I’m so glad. The mean, spying 
thing! She thought she had caught me on that 
novel, but I don't think she found out much. 
If she waits until I want to see her before she 
comes again, she will be old and grey. My whole 
morning has been wasted with her call. So 
now I will go and take my lunch, and then 
make another attempt to sit down and finish 
the book before John comes home and discov- 
ers me reading it. [Zaz Mrs. Nelson.] 

[CurTAIN Facts. ] 


do come and see 
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N| (HERE is nothing more trying toa 
wide awake, ambitious boy, who 
has obtained a place in a large es- 
tablishment, than the humble work 
he is obliged to do for so many long 
months before he is promoted. A 
lad said, the first thing he did ina 

store, was to pick up and assort a keg of nails 


lof different sizes, which his employer turned 


out on the floor. It did not seem much like a 
beginning “to learn store keeping,” but it was 
an important stepping-stone. He learned one 
lesson, if nothing more. When Erastus Corning 
was a little lad, and seeking for a place in a 
store, he was asked, with a smile, ‘‘ What can 
you do?” “Ican do what I am told,” said the 
child. He was engaged, and proved most 
worthy of the confidence placed in him. That 
was his stepping stone to fortune. Doing as he 
was told. That was one lesson the boy learned 
over the disagreeable task of picking up the 
nails. 

A boy from a wealthy family, was received 
into a large establishment, but found there was 
no royal road to business advancement. He 
had to begin at the bottom of the ladder, just as 
the poorest boy in the store did. He often won- 
dered why his employers kept him two long 
years, assorting shoes, and handling great sides 
of leather. But when he became a salesman, 
all was plain; for he was able at a glance, to 
tell almost the exact worth of a pair of shoes, 
or the quality of a side of leather. 

No theoretical knowledge can take the place 
of practical knowledge. We must put our own 
hands to the plow, and go ever the ground time 
and again, before we can ever make a straight 
furrow. 

It is astonishing what skill comes of practice. 
Repetition makes the most difficult matters 
easy, and seems almost to add a sixth sense. 
The old tellers in banks can count off with the 
greatest rapidity, vast piles of coin, casting 
aside, as if by intuition, all the light pieces. 
Their fingers have learned to weigh like the 
nicest balance. Rember the stepping stones, 
boys and girls, if you would even make any 
true advancement in life. All this humble, hard 
work, is as needful as the separate bricks of 
a building. 

ene es ee ee 


A BOOT-BLACK has painted on his box, “Cen- 
tennial Shine.” This boy is both patriotic and 
shrewd. 
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KJROBABLY very few, even of those 
4 persons who are well informed, 
have a correct conception of the va- 
rious and multiplied processes by 
which those wonders of modern 
imitative art, popularly known as 
chromos, are gradually developed, 
step by step, to a perfection which almost defies 
discrimination in comparing with the original. 
The painting to be copied is covered with a 
transparent sheet of oiled paper, on which a 
tracing of every outline is made. The outline 
is then transferred to a lithographic stone, 
known as the “key.” A number of plates, 
equal to the number of tints desired, is next 
prepared, and the impression from the key is 
printed on each. With the original before him, 
the artist fills in with a crayon such portions of 
the outline on each plate, as he wishes to have 
reproduced in the particular shade assigned to 
it. The untouched portions of the plate are then 
covered with a peculiar preparation, and a gal- 
vanic bath, nicely governed, does the work of 
‘an engraver, but does it as no engraver could 
possibly do it—true to a hair, and finer if nec- 
essary, than the naked eye can discover. In 
genuine chromos, each plate is printed in its 
turn on the paper, in oil colors, such as are 
used in the painting itself, and every impression 
must be so adjusted to its predecessors that 
there shall not be the slightest variation. 

When it is considered that many fine chromos 
require between twenty and thirty plates—that 
some portions of a tint are preserved pure to 
the end, while others are covered and affected 
by one or all succeeding impressions—the mar- 
velous skill and knowledge of various combi- 
nations of color required of an artist who 
essays to lay out and complete the plates of a 
chromo, may be faintly imagined by those who 
seek and adinire the splendid results of his la- 
bors. 

In the rich and artistic oil chromo, entitled 
“Charming,” just completed as a Premium 
- Picture for the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, for 1875, 
twenty-one plates are required, and every copy 
of the picture must therefore pass through the 
press twenty-one distinct times. Of course, to 
produce a genuine Oil Chromo is an expensive 
undertaking, and only when they are made in 
immense quantities, could they be produced 
cheap enough to use as premiums at all. For 
instance, if we could make use of but one 
thousand copies of our new picture, that thou- 


sand copies would cost more than one thousand 
dollars, or more than one dollar apiece; but as 
we shall use them by the tens of thousands, we 
are enabled to have their cost very materially 
reduced. 


————_———__.—~< > —______——_ 


PHILIP ANNESLEY’S RETURN. 


—— 


“761 was a stormy November night, many 
4 years ago, in an old town in New 
England. Without, the wind howled 
and the rain poured ; but within the 
happy and comfortable home of 
Doctor Annesley, all was quiet- 
warmth and brightness. A cheerful 
circle was gathered round the hearth. There 
was Dr. Annesley himself, a tall, handsome 
man, standing in the ruddy firelight, tossing the 
baby in his arms, while two young children, a 
boy and a girl, stood before him, one affection- 
ately clasping his knee, yet both with their 
father, listening respectfully to their Grandpapa, 
old Dr. Hugh Annesley, who was relating a 
story of his boyhood. By a table sat Mrs. 
Annesley, the Doctor’s good and beautiful wife, 
busy with her sewing, yet not too busy to attend 
to the low-voiced talk of her eldest son, a noble 
boy of about ten years. 

“It seems so strange, mamma,” he said, “ to 
think of Grandpapa ever having been a little 
boy, like me! It’s harder, a great deal, than to 
think of my tall papa as small, like brother 
Harry, because He has such long beautiful hair, 
and such a full, rosy face, and can laugh and 
play as merrily as any boy. So could Uncle 
Philip. But Grandpapa has such thin, white 
hair, and such dim, deep eyes—he stoops and 
trembles, and looks very sad sometimes. He 
scarcely ever plays with us, and never laughs 
in the merry way he used to, when Uncle Philip 
told him funny stories. I wish Uncle Philip 
would come home! Why doesn't he, mam- 
ma?” 

“Hush, Herbert!” said Mrs. Annesley in a 
low tone, “remember, I have told you to be 
very careful not to speak of Am before your 
Grandpapa. Your Uncle Philip was a wild, 
passionate, self-willed boy, and though we all 
loved him dearly, he has caused us much sor- 
row by his misconduct. He was Grandpapa's 
youngest, darling son, yet he gave him a 
great deal of trouble by refusing to do as he 
wished to have him; and finally, almost broke 
his heart by running away from college, and 
going to sea. Several years have passed since 
we heard from him, and it is trouble and anxiety 
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about him, more than old age, that has whitened 
dear Grandpapa’s hair, dimmed his eyes, 
and bowed him toward the grave. This, my 
love, is the reason that you must not speak of 
your Uncle Philip.” 

Just at this moment there came a quick ring 
at the door, and a servant soon entered, bring- 
ing a message to the Doctor. A sailor, Just off 
the sea, was thought to be dying of fever at the 
hospital, and had sent for him. 

Dr. Annesley did not hesitate for an instant 
to leave the comfort and pleasant talk he was 
enjoying, to go, when duty called him, through 
the tempestuous night, and not one of his loving 
family thought of murmuring or remonstrating 
He did not return until morning, and then he 
brought some one with him; his patient, 
wrapped in shawls and blankets, whom he lifted 
carefully from the carriage in his strong arms, 
carried gently into the house, and laid on a bed, 
in a room which had been long unoccupied, but 
which Mrs, Annesley, at her husband’s request, 
had prepared for an invalid inmate, that very 
morning. 

About half an hour after this arrival, Dr. An- 
nesley entered his father’s chamber. He found 
the good old man sitting by his window, read- 
- ing over the Psalms in a low, fervent tone. He 
was so absorbed that he did not notice the ap- 
proach of his son, till a hand was laid gently 
on his shoulder. 

“Why, bless me, Hugh!” he exclaimed, 
‘‘how you startled me! Pray, what brings you 
here so early ?” 

‘“Unusual business, dear father,” replied the 
Doctor, “ I have something of much moment to 
tell you. Do you think you can bear it?” 

“Twill try,” answered the old man, bracing 
himself, yet trembling visibly. 

“Well, father, the young sailor whom I was 
called to see last night, was—”’ 

“Oh, I know! I know! My poor, lost boy! 
My Philip!” cried the old man, covering his 
pale face with his hands. ‘Is he dead?” 

“No, dear father, and he may possibly recov- 
er. He is very penitent and sorrowful. He 
says he would have written to you long ago, if 
he had dared—that he was on the way home 
when he was taken ill—coming to entreat your 
forgiveness, and that if you will grant it to him 
now, he can die content.” 

‘And he shall have it!” cried he, “for I too 
often erred, through over-indulgence, and some- 
times through over-severity. I will go to him 
at once. Get my cloak, my hat! Will you go 
with me?” 


“You will not need them,” said the Doctor, 
smiling, “ Philip is in his old room.” 

When the father and brother reached the bed- 
side of the young sailor, they found that he had 
fallen asleep. He looked very ill—his sun- 
burnt face had grown almost fair in his sick- 
ness—his sunken cheeks were slightly flushed 
with fever, and his long hair was scattered in 
disorder over the pillow. 

As the old man gazed upon the sad face be- 
fore him, he seemed to see in it that of his dear 
dead wife, and what was more strange, that of 
his first-born son who died in early child- 
hood. 

When at length the young man opened his 
eyes, and saw his father bending over him, he 
seemed frightened, and turned away his face. 
But the old man clasped him tenderly in his 
arms, as though he had been a child, and mur- 
mured with tears, “ Philip, my son, my darling 
boy! I thank God, who has given you back to 
me!” 

“Oh, father! do you indeed forgive me for 
all, ‘a//!” cried poor Philip, winding his thin 
arms about his old father’s neck. 

“As I hope to be forgiven,” said his father, 
solemnly. 

They kept a very joyous Thanksgiving that 
season, at the Annesley House. There were no 
invited guests present, but Uncle Philip, now 
convalescent, left his chamber for the first time 
that evening, and was wheeled in his easy chair 
into the great old dining-hall, to the boundless 
delight of the children. 

“Mamma,” said Herbert softly, ““ how young 
and handsome Grandpapa looks to-night !” 

“I know why,” said little Harry, with a very 
wise look, “it’s all for Uncle Philip; ’cause he’s 
getting well, and ‘cause he wasn’t drowned in 
the big deep sea!” 

When Dr. Annesly came to read a portion of 
Scripture for the evening service, Philip, who 
sat close beside his aged father, said, shading 
his face with his hand, “ Brother, will you 
please to read the parable of the Prodigal 
Son?” 

When the Doctor ceased reading, he saw 
that Philip had dropped his face on his father's 
shoulder, and that the old man had laid his 
hand on his son's head, and was looking up for 
God's blessing on the repentent prodigal. And 
God did bless him, and made him ever after a 
faithful son and a good man. And God blessed 
all that household, for they loved Him and one 
anoth:r, and strove to do good to all the world. 
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hk JR EPOSITORY OF PCIENCE AND PASTIME. 


ENIGMA. 


164—My first is the pride of little women ; 
My second, is the wing of a fish; 


My whole, a strange monster of the deep. 


ANAGRAMS—AMERICAN FALLS. 


165—Gaairan. 
166—Geeesen. 
167—Ttnoner. 
168—Ssaiacp. 


169— Hnhneimaa. G. D. T. 
HIDDEN BIRDS. 
170—Nat he as gold pen. 
171—Gon pie. 
172—An pig mart. 
173—Bring tun ice. 
174—I no wedg. 
A, M. Morrison. 


CHARADE. 
175—All our daily‘tasks were ended, 
And my first was coming on, 
Bringing my next to all who wended 
‘Neath the glowing summer sun. 


‘T was then my whole we ‘greed to visit 


In a country far away ; 
But alas! we all did miss it, 
For we could not find our way. 
D. C. Lands. 


PUZZLE. 


176—An animal both sleek and slim 
My whole doth name; if you behead, 


’T is a framework made with slender limb; 


. Behead again, transpose, t’ is said 
Raiment and food and light it yields, 
The dwellers near the Arctic zone. 
Curtail, a mighty power it wields, 
And sad his fate upon it thrown ; 
Behead, instead, and transpose then, 


It causes far more bitter groan, 
For ‘tis a liquor drank by men, 
Though a destructive poison known. 
Florentine. 


ENIGMA. 


177—My first you eat not, drink nor wear, 


And yet there none but like a share ; 
The work of my second is found to-day 
In your clothes or white or brown or gray; 
You know my tiny whole, I ween, 
And oft its silky web have seen. 
Florentine. 
SUBSTITUTION. 
178—I am what we all possess ; 
Change my head, and I'm distress ; 
Change agajn, and I’m the name 
Of a poet crowned with fame. 


Change again, and I’m a beast, 
Known by all in West and East ; 
And a beast I still remain, 
If you change my head again. 
D.C, Lands. 
CHARADES, 


179—My first is necessary to all undertakings, 
By my second is performed. 
My third often carried a precious cargo, 
And my whole is oftimes curious and 


Laura. 


mysterious. 


180—My first a vowel is, 
A conjunction you will find my second, 
My third is genuine, 
And my whole is heavenly. 


18I—ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 


OUR STAIRWAY. 


ee — ee 


CHARADES-; 


BIRDS. 


182—1 To beat, !ean, and a testament. 
2 To take forcibly, and a preposition. 
3 To divide, and a long elevation. 
4 An animal, a vowel, and a preposition. 
5 To plunge under water. 
6 A bar of wood. 
7 Near, a mineral, and a wind. 


CHARADES—CAPES. 


183—A substance obtained from the pine, a 
conjunction and a vowel. 


184—-Part of a ship, a consonant, a place for 
burning incense. 


185—Human beings, to perform, viewed and 
an exclamation. 


186—A vowel, a sea bird and a verb. 
187—Part of a fish, a verb and to rend. 
188—A body of water, to peruse and a snare. | 


189—Money paid for passage and a place 
containing water, 


Mary R. Bell. 
190— SHADOW ON THE WALL, 


CENTRAL ENIGMA. 


191—1 A wolf's cave. 
2 Unity. 
3 Frozen. 
4 A kind of grain, 
5 A certain card. 
6 Superannuated. 
7 Full of caloric. 
8 A monkey. 
g A fish trap. 
10 A girl’s name. 
11 Part of a fish. 
12 A kind of cistern. 
Each word contains three letters. The middle 
letters spell the name of a literary work of great 


value. 
Luctus Goss. 
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ANAGRAMS. 
192—This man, Ben. 
193—I bathe all, Cap. 
194—Beachmarlin. 
195—A sunbird toe. 
196—Plane, pointy tire. 
Franklin M. Welsh. 


197—ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 


THE MANY-HEADED HYDRA, 


198—I am a map, behead me I am an ani- 
mal, behead me again I am skill, transpose me 
I am an animal. 


199—I am lifeless through age, behead me I 
am a number reckoned, again I am a beverage, 
again a French article. 


200—I am a division of land, behead me I 
am the price of service, again I am anger, 
again I am a Latin prefix. 


201—I am to clip, behead me I am to per- 
ceive, again I am part of the body, transpose 
me I am part of a verb. 


202—I am to talk incessantly, behead me I 
am a standard, again I am the participle of a 
verb, which I am if transposed, behead this verb 
and I am a preposition. 


203—I am to bedaub, behead me I am to 

splice, again I am to bind, again I am a tree. 
S. F. Harris. 
PUZZLE. 

204—My whole is a great painter. In the 
first syllable of his name you will see that he 
has possessions, and in the second that he is 
vrey wise; the last syllables transposed will 
show the State in which leaves are in early win- 
ter; the first syllable beheaded will show a con- 
junction, and curtailed an indefinite article. In 
his name you will see the name of a great poet, 
and with the addition of the letter t one who was 
greater still; if you add i you will see a prophet. 
who was also a courtier, a wooden article for 
holding cotton, and with c, a, p added, one of 
the departments of painting in which he ex- 
celled. If you do not know his name, look 
around you, and you will see the first syllable 
all about you. 


£.. Tansley. 
205— ILLUSTRATED REBUS, 


EEE 
— ee 


Minit 
il ry ney 
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CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


206—My first is in table, but not in stand; 
My second is in foot, but not in hand ; 
My third is in summer, but not in spring; 
My fourth is in play, but not in sing ; 
My fifth is in sparrow, but not in crow ; 
My sixth is in winter, but not in snow ; 
My seventh is in book, but not in read ; 
My eighth is in sow, but not in seed ; 
My whole no person ever saw; in fact it 

is not, nor never was. 
JF. M. Ware. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES, REBUSES, ©&c., 
Published in the September Number, 1874. 


126. Grass-hopper. 127. 1 History, 2 Alge- 
bra, 3 Grammar, 4 Latin, 5 French, 6 Mu- 
sic. 128, Maple, ash, willow, larch, fir, cypress, 
oak, cedar, beech. 129. Good Hope, Passaro. 
130. SABLE, 131. V, yew, ell, tea, ewe, 
are, e—Vulture. 132. Nursery, nurser, nurse, 
urse, sure, sur, us. 133. Gold-smith, Words- 
worth, Camp-bell, Dry-den, Brown-ing, Cow- 
per. 134. Boon, coon, doon, loon, soon. 135. 
Mar-i-gold. 136. Gnat, Name, Amen, Tent. 
137. Inn-d-fat-eye-gay-bill-I-tea—Indefatigabili- 
ty. 133. OCTAHEDRON. 139. “To 
err is human.” 140. Plover. 141. Poe-try. 
142. Bride-groom. | 


NoTE.— Owing to the press of other matter, 
we are compelled to omit credit for. answers 
sent for this month. The names will be pub- 
lished in the next number, however, together 
with those who send for October number. 


MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Conducted by ARTEMAS MARTIN, £rie, Pa. 


The Educational Times Reprint, vol. XXI. C. F. 
Hodgson & Sons, London, England. 8vo., boards, 
_pp. 112. Contents. Three brief articles and solutions 
of 80 problems. As usual, interesting and valuable. 


Linear Associative Algebra. By Benjamin Peirce, 
LL. D. Perkins, Professor of Mathematics and As- 
tronomy at Harvard University, and Superintendent 
U.S. Coast Survey. Read before the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 4to. pp. 153. Lithographed. 


On a New Method of obtaining the Differentials of 
Functions. By Professor J. M. Rice, of.the U.S. Na- 
val Academy, and Professor W. W. Johnson, of St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 8vo. pp. 13. 

Theoretic Discussion of two Experiments of the De- 


flection of Beams. By H. T. Eddy, Ph. D., Cincin- 
nati, O. 8vo. pp. 4. From Van Nostrand’s Engi- 


neering Magazine. 


The Huddersfield College Magazine. W.W. Mor- 
gan, London, England. Monthly. Edited by W. J. 
C. Miller, B. A., Mathematical editor of the Educa- 
tional Times, and Vice Principal of Huddersfield, 
College. Contains an interesting Department, devoted 
to Queries, Puzzles, Problems, and Chess, &c. 

se ge 


PROBLEMS. 

Charles gets a certain number of apples, 
George gets twice.as many, Thomas gets three 
times as many as Charles and George together. 
The whole number of apples is 60. How many 
does each get? HOMER EOoFF. 


A man sold two horses for $120 each, losing 
on one 20 per cent. and gaining 20 per cent. 
on the other. Did he gain or lose? and how 
much ? WILLIAM HOOVER. 


A and B commenced business with $750 cap- 
ital, and gain $270. As capital is in 9 months, 
and B’s 12 months, and B's share of the gain is 
4 times A’s. What was each man’s capital and 
gain? E. N. BALDWIN. 

Solutions of these problems should be received by 
December 20, 1874. 

: -. <P _—_______—_ 
SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS 
Proposed in August Number, 1874. 


17. What must be the size of a square pump, 
to fit in a well 18 inches in diameter 
R. O. BARTSDALE. 


Solution.—Let x—=a side of a transverse sec- 
tion of the pump. Then 24?=18?=324. 
x?==162 and +=9)/2 =12.727922-+ feet. 
GEORGE NEWBAUER. 


Solved also by Max Lipowitz, David Wicker- 
sham, Wentworth Rice, J. M. Mason, H. H. Spayd 
and others. 

18. The paving of a triangular yard, at 18 d. 
per foot cost £100; the longest of the three 
sides was 88 feet ; what was the other two equal 
sides? CLINTON RIDDLE. 


Solution.— £100==24000 d. ; 
24000-:-18==13334, area of the triangle in square 
feet. 


13334--44= 3049, altitude of the triangle. 
1p’ (3049)?+-(44)*= 53.425-+feet, one of the equal 
sides of the triangle. EDWIN WATERMAN. 


Excellent solutions given by the proposer, Max Lip- 
owitz, R. L. Selden, David Wickersham, H. H. Spayd, 
George Newbauer, and others. 


UNCLE CHARLIE’S LETTER BOX. 


~ HUES 


Allletters intended for ‘“‘ Uncle Charlie’s Letter-Box,’ 
be addressed plainly, 
W. Daughaday & 


” should 
ign To Uncie Cuaruie, Care of J. 
., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


My DeAr LITTLE ONES.—I am reminded, as I 
sit down to my pleasant task, that November is the 
month which brings us one of the pleasantest of all our 
holidays—the always-to-be-enjoyed Thanksgiving. It 
is what we might call a ‘‘ re-union month ""—a re-union 
of dear ones, who may be separated by long distances 
during every other month in the year. Always when 
Thanksgiving draws near, there is a longing for the 
old homestead, and a meeting with the “folks at 
home," by the absent ones. I trust that this Novem- 
ber of 1874 may bring many a joyous Thanksgiving 
to the dear SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE family. I think 
that we might term the Letter Box this month, a 
Thanksgiving re-union of all the friends who have 
from time to time gathered about Uncle Charlie's 
Letter Box. 

It seems this month that I have more letters than 
ever. before, claiming attention, probably because of the 
near approach of Thanksgiving—so many, indeed, that 
I am puzzled to know what to do with them all. Oh, 
if the good publishers had only enlarged the MAGa- 
ZINE this month, instead of waiting until January! I 
wish I knew how to express my thanks and sympathy 
to all the wide extended circle of busy little people who 
so untiringly say and do so many encouraging things 
for each others’ and my own benefit. If it were possi- 
ble, I would like to send some special token of my 
regard to each one of you, but there are too many 
for that, so you must all feel that each is included in 
this intimation of remembrance. There is not a single 
letter, no matter how small or cramped, which does not 
suggest a picture of the writer, busily composing and 
writing it, and perhaps waiting expectant for an answer. 
I often pause with a feeling of encouragement and 
joy filling my heart, that such a little one, in some dis- 
tant or may be out-of-the-way place, has thought 
enough of me, and believed enough in me to send 
such a proof of confidence and love. And then 
I think what may come of all this? A day or two ago, 
I was looking over a prominent religious newspaper, 


== BAEX we ae XK 


| MAGAZINE, 
| ing the first attempts at composition for the press, of 
| several correspondents, children then, who are popular 


~ ~ he é 
aN = VANINGEN- SNYDER 
now edited and conducted by the frst editor of this 


MAGAZINE, when I unexpectedly came across this: 


‘In looking over the old files of the SCHOOLDAY 
the other day, we were interested in read- 


writers now. The leading periodicals of the day, are 
glad to buy manuscripts in 1874, from writers who be- 
gan on the pages of that juvenile magazine at first. 
Children persevere !”’ 


The present editor of this MAGAZINE tells me that 
he frequently receives letters from men and women 
occupying prominent positions as writers and editors, 
and whose works are sought after by everybody, who 
speak of the dear old SCHOOLDAY as the place where 
they degan, and whose lessons years and years ago in- 
spired them to persevere. 

But here have I been taking up much time, when 
part of it at least, should have been allowed the wait- 
ing letters. But then this is a kind of ‘‘ Thanksgiving,” 
you know, in which old and young have all met to- 
gether to “ talk over” the past, as well as to encourage 
each other for the future. 

One of the first letters I have asks a question. 


Dear Uncle Charlie—We hear a great deal about 


“‘car-loads"’ of this and that. Now how much zs a 
‘‘car-load?"’ I have noticed on rail-road trains ‘' car- 
loads" which differ very much in size and quantity. 


EDNA PERCIVAL. 


This is a hard question to ask any one, but a mer- 
chant, or rail-road man. As I happen to know a gen- 
tleman well informed in rail-road matters, I submitted 
the matter to him, and here is his reply. 

‘** Generally, a car-load is about ten tons. Articles 
are carried on most railroads as ‘' car-loads”’ as fol- 
lows :—Salt, 7o barrels; Flour, 90 barrels or 200 
sacks; Wood, 6 cords; Cattle, 18 to 20 head; Hogs, 
50 or 60; Sheep, 80 to 100; Lumber, from 7,000 to 
9,000 feet ; Planed boards, 13.000 to 17,000 feet; Wheat, 
340 bushels; Corn, 300; Oats, 680; Barley, 400 bush- 
els. Other produce generally taken by weight.” 

It may be possible that some other of our ‘‘ Open- 
Eyes Club" may be asked or wish to know about 
“‘ car-loads.” 

What do you think of this question, boys and girls? 


And may-be some of the grown-up folks may like to 
figure it out. 


Dear Uncle Charlie.—We have lately had some dis- 
cussion about wagon-wheels, and so I thought I would 
ask the ‘‘ Open-Eyes Club” about it. The question is 
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this :—When a wagon is moving, which goes the fast- 
er, the “pper or /ower spokes of the wheels ? 
R. M. T. 


I haven't a doubt but that some “O. E.”’ will at 
once solve and send the correct answer. 

Dear Uncle Charlie.—Can I act as agent for the 
SCHOOLDAY for next year, and if I do, must I wait 
until January to begin ? ETTIE BROWN. 

As this is similar to many letters which I have lately 
received, I conclude to answer it here, instead of re- 
ferring it to the publishers, * Not only would I, but the 
publishers also would be glad to have all our Letter 
Box friends to act as agents for the SCHOOLDAY MAG- 
AZINE for the coming year, and sow is the time to be- 
gin to work. The MAGAZINE for next year is to 
be greatly improved and enlarged, and a most beauti- 
ful picture, as attractive as an oil painting, is to be giv- 
en to every subscriber. Everybody will want this 
handsome picture. I hope every little reader of this 
Department will send for a subscription list to write the 
names on, and get some subscribers for next year. I 
wish our Letter Box to be known and read in every 
house. Next year a number of new features are to be 
added, and the children will be delighted, I am sure. 

Dear Uncle Charlie.—! have been watching a nest 
of ants for some time, and find that they are real little 
soldiers, when it becomes necessary for them to defend 
their home. I wasn't aware that they were so brave. 
I do not know anything our ‘ O. E’s"’ would be more 


interested in, than to watch and study even as little a 
chap as an ant. WILLIE BENSON. 


I am glad to learn that you are using your eyes so 
well, Ants are brave enough, if necessary, and they 
will fight systematically too. They seem to know what 
they are about in fighting for their homes, as well as in 
the building of them. There is a species of white head- 
ed ants, found in South America, called ‘ foragers.”’ 
They are about half an inch long, but very strong and 
wicked-looking for their size. They go out in regular 
soldier style, and in immense armies. What would 
you think of a vast column of them, at least a hundred 
yards in length, and a yard or two wide, sallying forth 
on a foraging tour? They seem perfectly disciplined 
on their march. Upon the outside of the column are 
the officers running backward and forward, to see that 
their part of the column is proceeding ¢orrectly. 
‘There seem to be abour three or four officers for each 
one hundred workers or privates. And by the way, 
this is about the proportion of commissioned officers in 
all well regulated human armies! 

In hot countries, many kinds of annoying and poi- 
sonous insects and vermin get into the houses and are 
a continual cause of dread and injury. The people 
living there resort to all sorts of means to destroy 
them, but the vacancies are soon filled up, and they 
reign as supreme as ever. But when the “ foragers”’ 
march that way, then look out! for nothing withstands 
them. As soon as they are known to be coming, the 
people throw open every door and box and drawer, 
that the ants can have free access to every corner and 
crevice. Then the people leave the premises, for if 
they should stay, the ants would attack them as well. 
The ‘' foragers"’ business is to ‘‘clean out’ every- 
thing before them. If the vanguards think the place 


worth a search, they so report to the “ officers,’ and 


the column pours in, and they go to work. They 
penetrate into every nook and cranny, high and low, 
and haul out any unfortunate creature lurking therein. 
Cock-roaches, rats and mice, centipedes, spiders, lizards, 
snakes, scorpions,—every living creature is overcome, 
and in a wonderfully short space of time their work is 
completed. Then, witnout loss of time, the “ foragers" 
form in line and move out and forward in triumph! 
The raid is complete, and when the inhabitants return, 
every annoying intruder is gone. When you learned 
that ants are brave and systematic, you have discovered 
one of their characteristic features. And there are 
other insects as wonderful ! : 

Dear Uncle Charlie.—Please accept many, many 
thanks for O. E. Badge which | received. It is really 
a beauty. It is much prettier than I supposed it would 
be. The little circular that came with it I prize very 
much also, and intend to profit by the good advice it 
contains. We are building a new house, and I am go- 
ing to have a room all my own, where I wish to have 


all pictures hanging. Can | have aunt's picture 
also?  * tt * # * #* * * % 


MARY F. 

I will ask “aunt” about this matter. I am afraid 
she will be slow to consent, to have Aer picture go out. 

In the next letter, a little inquirer spells cucumber 
‘““cuqumber!"' I wont say who has neglected his 
spelling lesson so much as this, however. 

Dear Uncle Charlie.—Please ask the OO. E. Club”’ 
how a spider spins his web from one tree to another: 
They have no wings to fly. NELLIE VARNUM. 

Frequently letters came into the Letter Box without 
names signed to them, and what can I do but cast 
them aside? Please be very careful, a/ways to sign 
your full name somewhere on the sheet. If you do not 
wish me to print it, if the letter has anything in it good 
enough to print, please mention it, and I will sign your 
letter with your initials, or any appropriate name you 
wish. 

Dear Uncle Charlie.—My father told me if I would 
study hard and get promoted into the ‘ intermediate," 
he would buy me a small Printing Press. I was pro- 
moted a week ago, and father says that as soon as I 
can choose what press I would like, he will get it for 
me. Now, as I don’t know much about such things, 
can you tell me which press to get ? 

WILLIE FORD. 

If you send to J. W. Daughaday & Co., the Pub- 
lishers of this MAGAZINE, for their circular of the 
MODEL PRINTING PREss, I think you will like it. It 
is cheap enough for all our little folks to have, for that 
matter. The price is $10.00, 

But my allotted space is becoming smaller and smaller, 
andalthough many letters await answering, I wish to re- 
serve room enough for some pictures, which I give as 
the subject of a Picture Story, which all my little folks 
are invited to write out in their own words. I have a 
prize of a richly bound book, entitled ‘‘“ THE HOME 
BooK OF INDOOR GAMES, AMUSEMENTS, AND OC- 
CUPATIONS,” which will be sent to the boy or girl un- 
der twelve years of age, who sends the best written-out 
story of the pictures on the next page. All the stories 
must be sent in by the rst of December, and the book 
will be sent to the successful one in time for the holidays. 
So now good bye for a month. 


UNCLE CHARLIE. 
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SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE. 


CONDUCTED BY 


WILLIAM M. CLARK, J. W. DAUGHADAY. 


‘TERMS FoR 1875.—The subscription price of the ScHOOL- 
DAY MAGAZINE for 1875 is $1.50, which will entitle the sub- 
scriber to a copy of our new Premium Chromo Free. Ten 
cents, in addition to the subscription price of the MAGAZINE, 
must always be sent to pack and prepay the postage on the 
Premium Chromo and MaGAzixeE. 

In accordance with the New Postal Law, all periodicals, 
&c., must be eiLpeus on and after January rst, Yi e 
postage being thus prepaid, is reduced about one-half, and the 
subscriber is relieved of the trouble and annoyance of the 
quarterly payments required heretofore. 

One copy of the MAGazing will be sent free, as a pre- 
mium for a club of three subscribers at $1.50 each. 

Liberal premiums either in cash or in articles from our Pre- 
mium List given for Clubs. Don’t fail to see our new Pre- 
mium List tor 1875, and special cash inducements to agents. 

Agents are at liberty to canvass at any Post Office they 
wish, and old and new subscribers count alike for Premiums. 

We can be responsible for money, only when sent by Post 
Office Money Orders, Drafts or Registered Letters. 

Always enclose a stamp when you expect an answer to 
your letter. 

Address all letters to J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Pub- 
lishers, 434 and 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR 1875. 


‘““Our New Departure,’’ announced last month, in 
the Publishers’ Department, has elicited many letters 
of approval from our readers, in all parts of the Union. 
This encouragement for the future is heartily apprecia- 
ted, and we hope to be able to present such a MAGA- 
ZINE for 1875, as, shall fully meet the expectations of 
our hosts of friends everywhere. 

The January number for 1875, enlarged to forty 
pages, and bearing the new and beautiful cover title- 
page, will be ready for early subscribers and agents 
about the 15th of November. It will contain the 
opening chapters of George Cary Eggleston's new sto- 
ry of the Creek Indian War, entitled ‘‘ The Big Broth- 
er,’ embellished with illustrations from Schell and 
others. This interesting story is most charmingly told, 
and abounds in just such incidents and adventures as 
will fascinate every reader. There will also be from 
the pen of Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, until recently, 
editor ‘‘ Young People’s Department,’ in Hearth and 
Home, the first of a series of home sketches, written 
expressly for ‘‘Our Girls,’’ concerning ‘‘ How to do 
Things."’ Mrs. M. B. C. Slade, so well known among 
our young folks from Maine to California, and the late 
editor of the School Festival, will conduct a Depart- 
ment especially devoted to Original Dialogues, Con- 
cert Exercises, Declamations, Little Speeches, Music, 
and Exhibition Exercises generally. This Department 
will be one of great value to everybody interested in 
Schools and Sunday Schools, who will want some- 
thing for Anniversaries, Festivals, &c., &c. The little 
people will be delighted to learn that Uncle Charlie's 
Letter Box will be considerably enlarged, with this 
number, and will have a number of new and pleasing 
features added. ‘There will also be a Scientific and 
Historical Record, in which will be noted the more 
important events coming under this head. 

All these attractions, besides the usual Departments 
and great variety which have characterized the 
SCHOOLDAY for nearly a fifth of a century, will be 
continued throughout the coming year, and which will 


= 
| render it the most complete and interesting periodical 


published in this country. 

We have also engaged stories and other articles, 
which will appear from time to time during the year, 
from Alexander Clark, Annie R. Johnson, Dr. Gardette, 
J. W. Shoemaker, Uncle Samuel, George S. Kaime, 
T. C. O'Kane, Jennie Joy, Phila H. Case, Mary L. 
Bolles Branch, R. M. Tudor, Mrs. E. B. Duffey, 


| Mary D. Brine, Mrs. J. E. McConaughy, George F. 


Root, &c., &c. 

In a word, we would say that our MAGAZINE'S fu- 
ture was never brighter, and never were its friends so 
numerous and so hearty in their approval of its course. 
All we ask more, is that these dear friends will give us 
their aid in extending its subscription list for 1875 to at 
least fifty thousand. It can easily be done, if we work 
hand in hand with a purpose. Shall we do it ? 


‘‘Charming,”’ is the title of the exquisite, original 
Chromo, which we have recently completed, as a good- 
will offering to all our subscribers, for 1875. The pic- 
ture is everywhere pronounced the greatest ‘‘hit,”* in 
the way of a popular chromo, that has ever been made. 
The people are delighted beyond measure, and orders 
for it are pouring in upon us from all sections of the 
country. To attempt a just description of this beauti- 
ful picture, would be useless. It is entirely original in 
design, and out of the usual order of chromos. It 
gives you the impression of a finished oil painting. 
We have the original painting and the chromo framed 
exactly alike, and hung side by side in our office, and 
there is not one in ten who can tell which is the paint- 
ing and which is the chromo. ‘‘ CHARMING " is certain- 
ly a most striking picture. It is exactly the size of the 
original painting, 12 by r5 inches, and executed in 
twenty-one oil colors, giving it the appearance and 
finish of the finest work of this kind. Itis a subject 
which would readily sell for $3.00 or $5.00, if offered 
for sale in the picture stores. But ‘‘ Charming ”’ is not 
for sale, nor can it be procured at all, except in con- 
nection with our MAGAZINE for 1875. 


Now Ready!—Send for it. Our AGENT’s CIR- 
CULAR AND PREMIUM Lis't, for 1875, which makes a 
very handsome little book, is now ready, and gives full 
particulars in reference to Premium Cash Commissions, 
&c., &c., to those who will act as agents for the 
SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE. Whether you raise a club 
of five or five hundred, it will tell you exactly how to 
proceed, and what you will get for your labor. Our 
plan is to pay all who work for us handsomely, wheth- 
er they are able to get many subscribers or few, and 
we make it to the interest of every one to get the 
largest list possible. By all means send for our 
Agent’s Circular and Premium List at once. If you 
may not wish to act as agent yourself, send for it 
anyhow, and hand it to some one who you think could 
do so. 


A Good and Cheap Printing Press, for every- 
body. We make an important announcement on the 
second page of our cover this month, in reference to 
an entirely new low-priced Printing Press, which we 
have just completed, and now offer for sale. Don't 
fail to look at that page and see a picture of the MOD- 
EL PRINTING PRESS, and learn all about what it will 
do and cost. Everybody who sees it is delighted and 
astonished at the ease with which it does good work. 
Read the announcement, and send for a circular. 


A word to our Subscribers.—Please renew 
early and get your friends to subscribe early. We 
have the new picture now on hand and ready to send 
out af once, upon receipt of the names. You can not 
fully realize what an advantage it would be to your- 
selves, and how it would facilitate our business to have 
all renewals reported before the rush of new names be- 
gins, later in the season. We repeat the request, 
please renew early. 


PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


Outfits for Canvassing are now ready for 
agents to go to work at once. Never have we offered 
such inducements to agents, and never before have 
we been able to present so attractive a MAGAZINE 
and picture to canvass for, The whole outfit, consist- 
ing of our new oil Chromo, handsomely mounted, and 
framed in walnut and gilt, Certificate of Agency, Speci- 
men copy of MAGAZINE, Premium list, and all necessa- 
ry instructions to agents, will be sent to any one desiring 
to act as our agent, upon the receipt of $1.50. The 
frame of the picture alone is worth this sum. As this 
outfit is too large to send through the mails, it must be 
sent by express, the one receiving it paying expressage. 
Wien you are done canvassing, the framed picture will 
make a charming ornament for the parlor or sitting-room 
wall, and would readily bring ¢hree or five dollars. 


A Cheaper Outfit, precisely the same as the 
above, except that the Chromo will be simply mounted 
and varnished, 2of framed, will be sent upon receipt 
of 75 cents. This outfit will be forwarded through 
the mails post-paid. We would advise every agent to 
send for one or the other of these Outfits, by all 
means, so that the subscriber may see the picture. If 
will pay richly. 


14,500,000 Children !—There are over 14,500, 
ooo children of school age in the United States. Sup- 
pose there are three children to each family, and this 
is a large average, we have about five millions families 
in the Union. Would it be asking too much, if we 
should request our friends to assist us to put the 
SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE into the one-fiftieth of the 
homes in the United States during the coming year? 
We think there is nothing in the way to prevent the 
accomplishment of this. Our inducements to both 
subscribers and agents are simply unparalleled for lib- 
erality. To the subscriber we shall give an original 
MAGAZINE, upon which no reasonable expense has 
been spared, either in subject-matter or typographical 
beauty, and a new and most popular oil chromo, hand- 
some enough to hang in any parlor, and attractive 
enough to please any one in the family, old or young. 
We claim that either MAGAZINE ov picture is worth 
more than we ask for both. To the agent who will 
work for us our terms are such as must give more than 
satisfaction. Never before has there been so much of 
actual worth given for so little money, and yet so large 
a margin of profit for the agent. 

Our plans for the coming year are based upon a 

large increase of circulation. In all periodicals, the 
greater the circulation, the more can be given for the 
price. If we were not assured of the great popular- 
ity of both our MAGAZINE and new Chromo, we 
would be slow to make such offers as we have. Al- 
ready, however, our expectations have been more than 
realized, and our agents are enthsiastic over their suc- 
cess, 
Now, what we desire is, that an effort be made for a 
large club, at every Post-office where the SCHOOLDAY 
has gone. There is room for all to work, and our 
premiums are liberal enough to richly repay every one 
who will work for us. 


The New Postal Law, in reference to papers 
and Magazines, goes into effect on January tst, 1875, 
and thereafter we shall be required to pre-pay the 
postage on our MAGAZINE, when sent to subscribers. 
As this postal change has reduced the yearly rates con- 
siderably, of course our subscribcrs will not have so 
much to pay, and we have arranged it so that fem cents 
will pay the postage, not only on the MAGAZINE, but 
on the Chromo Premium also. Thus the subscriber is 
relieved from the trouble and annoyance of quarterly 
payments, required heretofore. Remember, therefore, 
that fen cents extra must accompany each subscription, 
to pre-pay the postage on MAGAZINE and Premium 
picture. 


Two Numbers Free.— Make a note of this. 


Jes3~ A\l new subscribers, whose names are sent in 
after the first of November next, and before the first of 
December, will be entitled to the 1.ew Chromo, the 
November and December numbers for this year, and 
the whole twelve numbers for 1875. 


Jes All new subscribers, whose names are sent in 
after the first of December next, and before the first of 
January, 1875, will be entitled to our new Chromo, the 
December number for 1874, and the twelve numbers 
for 1875. 


Agents will do well to make a point of this. Always 
collect from each subscriber ten cents to pay postage 
on the premium Chromo and MAGAZINE for 1875. 


Publishers’ Subscription Certificate.—We 
have prepared for the use of agents, who wish to can- 
vass in territory where they may not be known, a 
Subscription Certificate, which secures both agent and 
subscriber against ahy possible chance of loss, and - 
makes the publishers responsible for the prompt deliv- 
ery of the MAGAZINE, to the post office, for the whole 
time subscribed for. Full particulars in reference to 
Publishers’ Certificates are sent with every outfit, or 
will be sent separately, upon receipt of a three cent 
stamp. 


Now at Hand—The time for making up clubs for 
1875 is now at hand. Our inducements /o suédscribers, 
and terms to agents for the coming year are simply 
without parallel. Don't fail to get our new Premium 
Lists and terms to agents You will be surprised at 
what we are willing to do for those who mean business 
and will work for us. Our Cash Commissions are 
enormous wages for those who will give their time and 
energy to the work. 


The Most Popular Chromo out.—Our New 
Chromo entitled ‘‘ Charming,’’ which we give away to 
every one who subscribes for 1875, is acknowledged by 
every agent and canvasser who has seen it—many of 
whom are at work for other periodicals—to be the most 
‘“‘taking’’ picture offered by any publisher whatever, 
It is preferred by ‘old agents,’’ even to any of the 
celebrated Christian Union Chromos, which have be- 
come so popular within the past few years. 


‘‘Hard Times—no more! ’’—Now that the “‘ pan- 
ic’’ is a thing of the past, our agents and subscribers 
should see that the SCHOOLDAY is represented at 
every Post-office. Our circulation is spreading nobly, 
and none are better able to ‘‘keep the ball rolling”’ 
than our subscribers. Remember, that the SCHOOL- 
DAY MAGAZINE will be better and more attractive 
than ever for 1875, and our inducements to subscribers 
are the best offered by any responsible publication. 


Mounted Chromos.—If any subscriber wishes 
his or her chromo, mounted and varatshed ready for 
framing, please enclose twenty-five cents extra for that 


purpose. 


At your Post Office is there a club forming for 
the SCHOOLDAY? If not, will you undertake to do it? 
Send for agent's terms, 


A Grand Field for getting subscribers is the 
school-room itself. Every teacher will endorse it, and 
head the list with his or her name, and you have the 
young folks of the whole town or neighborhood in one 
place to work on. Simply to show the magnificent 
Chromo Premium will create an enthusiasm in almost 
any school. Try it. 


A Minute’s Work sometimes will secure a sub- 
scrit er for the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, and Zen min- 
utes time may secure a club of #ve or ten subscribers. 
Can anything pay better ? 


SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISER. 
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THE 


FLORENCE CLUB SHATE. 


This Latest Invention is adjustable, automatic 
and self-fasteniug- No heel plates, or sockets, to clean 
out; no wrenches, no Keys, no straps. In- 
stantly and securely it fastens itself to the 
boot. Price, $3.50 per pair. 


FLORENCE SKATES. 


FLORENCE STEEL SKATE. 


—-_ 


This Skate for the Million is uniques, sim- 
ple. light, strong and durable. Quickly ind 
rmily tastened to the foot by the usual heel button and 
single toe strap. An elegant, warranted steel 
sKate, at the price of a common iron one, Price, $1.00 
per pair. 


Made by THE FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., Florence, Mass., Manufacturers of the 
Best and Most Simple First-Ciass Sewing Machine in the World. 


—— 


azen’s Child’s Microscope. | 


A sls id Microscope, magnifying joo times, easily 
inanaged bo any child. Price, $3.50. 


Queen’s School Microscope. 


A simple Microscope, magnifying 1600 times ; will show the 
larger animalcules in water, and is easily managed by any 
boy or girl. Price $6.00. 


Queen's Universal Household Microscope. 


A eae oeueaid Microscope, magnifying 10,000 times, easily 
managed by any one, and offering endless amusement and in- 
struction to all members of the family. Price $6.00. 

A handsome circular of four pages, with large illustrations 
of all the above instruments, and fail descriptions of each, will 
be mailed to any address, on apt ation. 

JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
601 Broadway, New York. 


ESTEY’S COTTAGE ORGANS, 


AND 


PATENT ARION PIANOS. 


Very low for cash. Send fora price list. 


E. M. BRUCE, 
1308 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CORNS AND BUNIONS. 


I will send a certaim cure for these pests free by 
mail, for 25 cents. DR. EDWARD CHILES, 8th & Coates 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Agents Wanted. 5-12 
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FREE TO ALL! 


A yard measure, together with a treatise on DyspEpsrA, its 
cause and cure, sent free to any address b 

NEBEKER & CO. 
12th and Ellsworth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SKIN 
DISEASES. 


7-12 


A POSITIVE CURE GUARAN- 
TEED in every case. State your case 
and send, with two stamps, to D 
VAN DYKE, 1126 Walnut St., Phila- 


delphia, Pa., or callin person. 6-12 


TOOL CHESTS 


WITH BEST TOOLS ONLY. 
FOR CIRCULAR ADDRESS 
J. T. PRATT & CO., 


53 FULTON STREET. NEW YORK: | 


2 

yr pent’ 
| S| 

Os = 


GLASS CARD Red, Blue, White, Yellcw. 
s clear and transparant. Your 
name beantifully printed in gold, on 1 doz., for 50 cts., and a 
splendid chromo free. Sample roc.. Agents wanted, . 
1t-4 C. DEVALL, Jr. The Corner, New York. 
PO POLIO eases, Indigestion and Sick Head- 
* ache. 


No. 2 certain cure for Consumption, General Debilitys 
Bronchitis, Cartarrh, &c. Circular, giving full particulars, 


free to all who apply. 
DERINGER & JOHNSON, 
11-12 225 N. 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONEY! MONEY!! MONEY!!! 


How to get money quickly, or 30 ways of making a fortune. 
Everybody should possess this little book. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 25 cents. Address I.M. KAHNWEILER, 

10-4 725 Sansom Street, Philad’a. 


NTS WANTED. $200 to $300 per month 


“| ear of expenses made taking order for Jones’ 
Patent Compound Bed Spring. ‘he 
only DOUBLE COILED Spring in the Market. gents 
of small capital do better than with Sewing Machines, Light- 
ning Rods, or Insurance. Thousands of testimonials can be 
furnished. Send for circulars and terms. 
JONES’ COMPOUND BED SPRING MANUFACTORY, 
226 South Second Street, below Dock, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


10-6 
0 PER WEEK the year round to agents 
canvassing for the hand- 
somest Engraved Visiting and Business Cards in the world. 
72 magnificient styles, emblematical of all businesses. Every 
one of them fresh and sparkling. 100 per cent, profit to agents 
of either sex. Full particulars sent free. Address Horace A. 
MANLEY, Fachionable Card Engraver, 316 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 9-3 


No. I cures Kidney and Liver Dis. 


J. M. ARMSTRONG, 
MUSIC TYPOGRAPHER., 
Music of Every Description 
ELECTROTYPED OR STEREOTYPED. 
No. 188 8. EIGHTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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| 
We present below our List of Premium Articles offered for Clubs to the | 
Phrenological Journal and the Science of Health, with rates for the present | 
season, and would call special attention to the very liberal offers and conditions i 
given. The articles are all new and useful; the very best of their kind. ; 
| 3 Names of Articles Offered as Premiums for Bo wove = : | 
| ae Phrenologiéal Journal & & Science of fealth. m S ee a aS i an 
ze 5 . | & a 3 ti 
TE) Nia a ea te ae | ER etn sf log, 3) | 
‘1 | Weed Sewing Machine. No.1, PlainTable, . . . . [$60 - 15 30 | 22)! 40 Io 
2 | Weed Sewing Machine. No.2, Half Case, . . 65 oo; 16 2 2| 25| 43°51 
3 | Weed Sewing Machine. No.3, “ “ and Drawers 70 00, 17 | 34; 27); 45,12 
4 | Elgin Watch: J. T. Ryerson, Silver Huning Case, .|30 00} 14} 40: 20| 60.10 
5 | Elgin Watch: H. H. Taylor, Silver Hunting Case, .{50 00! 25 | 75} 37|100 17 
6 Elgin Watch: B. W. Raymond, Silver Case, best, ~175 001 45 135 | 67 | 200 30 
7 | Elgin Lady’s Watch: Lady Elgin, Gold Hunting Case. |80 00! 50 1150; 75)| 200 33 
8 | Cabinet Organ: Five Octave; Mason and Hamlin, .|155 | 84 | 250; 112) 325 - 56 
g | Cabinet Organ: Four Octave ; Mason and Hamlin, . [55 00; 33 100] 44] 140 22! 
10 | Electro Magnetic Machine, No. 4; Dr. Kidder’s, . . {20 00; 10 | 30! 15! 40 7| 
11 | Electro Magnetic Machine, with Tip Cup, No. 5 . . {27 OO} 14 : go! 21 i $6 10; 
12 | Children’s Carriage, Reversible, No. 8, . x noe 00, 8 | 15) 12: 30 6! 
13 | Children’s Carriage, Reversible, No. 9, . (18 00; 6| 10, 9g! 20 5 | 
14 | Remington Shot Gun, . . . «| 800 6] 15) gi 29: 5! 
15 Bradly’s Patent Croquet: with improvement. No. 1.]17.00 5] 10; 7) 15. 3) 
16 | Bradly’s Petent Croquet: with improvement. No. 8, | 6 00, 2 4: 3 6 2, 
17 | Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. Illustrated, 1200 8/ 24! 12: 32. 6, 
18 | Student’s Set of Phrenological Works, with Bust, 10 00! 6; 18: IO’ 24 5! 
19 | Library for Invalids. A Set of Works on Hygiene, Io 00, 6; 18, 10 24 5) 
20 | New Physiognomy ; or, Signs of Character, . . 500 3} 9: 5 12, 2, 
21 | The Hydropathic Encyclopedia, by R. T, Trall, M. D. 450 3 | 9, 4: 12; 2) 
22 | Emphatic Diaglott; or, New Test 't in Greek & & Eng'h. 4.00 3 | 9: 4 I2. 2) 
23 | The Globe Microscope, . ; 275 2} 6 3: 8. 2: 
24 | Stereoscope and 12 Fine Views, + -| 5 00 3 , 9 5 12 2 
25 | 5 Years’ Phren F., b’nd., n ser.: 70, 71, "2, 73, 74. 2000 7/j| 20; 12 25 5; 
26 | Two Volumes, either of the above, : .| 8 00) 3 9| 5: 12. 2! 
27 | A Set Five Vols., Sczence of Health, bound in muslin. 750 4| 12} 6, 12 2; 
28 | Palmer’s Sewing Machine, attachment, » + 2 © «| 400 2 4| 3-.. 8. 2. 
29 | Maynard Sporting Rifle, one of the best, . * . .135 00, 23 | 69] 33 100. 16, 
30 | One Dozen Silver Plated Tea Spoons, . b=! othe G oo] 3 9! 5: 15' 2 
31 | One-half Dozen Silver Plated Table Spoons, 5 00 3 9) 5, 15° 2 
32 | One Dozen Silver Plated Dessert Spoons, 900 5] 15] 7 L 2rd. 
33 | One Dozen Silver Plated Table Spoons, -|10 00, 6 | 18; 8, 24, 4) 
34 | One Dozen Silver Plated Table Forks, . {10 50, 6; 18; 8 24; 4. |: 
35 | One Dozen Silver Plated, Solid Steel, Knives, II 00, 7 | 2! 10, 30; 6 fi 
36 | One-half Dozen, Silver Plated, Solid Steel, Knives, 5 50, 4} 12} 6. 18! 3) 
37 | One-half Dozen, Silver Plated Napkin Rings, 500 3 9| §° 15! 2! 
38 | Either a Silver Plated Castor or Butter Dish, 7 00, 4| 12; 6. 18; 3 | 
39 | An Elegant Silver Plated Fruit or Cake Basket, goo, 6| 18! 8, 24) 4 
40 | Gold Plated Paragon Pencil, : : » «+ «| 400 2 6/ 3 9] 2 i 
41 | Gold Plated Telescopic Pen and Pencil, Ap es car. du O00). 3 9) 5 15) 2 
42 | Improved Universal Clothes Wringer, . . . . .| 800 4/ 12; 6 , 16| 3 


Send in names as fast as received, stating they are on premium account, and all will be 
placed to your credit, and premium sent at any time. Specimens, Prospectuses and Posters 
scnt free to all who want to canvass. Remit P. O. Orders, or in Registered Letters. 


Address SAMUEL R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE.—ADVERTISER. 


GOODRICH'S 


4a Price, Only One Dollar.-@% 
Inwemntoxr of The 


. 


Families seek them, ‘‘ The Best,’’ Dealers treble sales with 


COLT ONS 28557 
Pure, Bich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fruits. 


One-third quantity more than equals ordinary flavors. 


Ladies at Home 


And Men who have other business, wanted as 
Novel plans, pleasant work, good pay. Send 3-cent stam 
rticulars. THE GRAPHIC COMPANY, 39-41 

lacey New York. 


agents. 
for 
ark 


What are English Channel Shoes ? 


Sewed shoes have the seam that unites the sole and upper 
sunk into a channel cut in the sole. Americans cut this chan- 
nel from the edge of the sole, and the thin lip turns up in 
wearing. The English Channel, which sever turns up, is cut 
from the surface, leaving a dark line when closed: it car 
not be cut in thin, poor leather, it indicates a good artiele. 


~ 70 HAVE GOOD HEALTH 


The Liver must be kept in order. 


SANFORD’S LIVER INVIGORATOR 
has become a staple family medicine. Purely vegetable.— 
Cathartic and Tonic—for all derangements of Liver, Stomach 
and Bowels. Will clear the complexion, cure sick headache, 
&c. Shun imitations. 


Try Sanford’s Liver Invigorator. 
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CET TH BEST. 
10.000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 


3000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 

** The Best Practical English Dictionary extant.’’—London 
Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 
MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 


ASTHM 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


dress S. C. Upuam, Philade phia, Pa. 


Upuan, Philadelphia. 


EVERY GBADY SHOovUID BAVE A SET OF 


* SPRING” 
TEMPERED 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder, Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price, 
For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. 205 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
} H. G, GOODRICH, { 


Goodrich Tuck Maxrhker. 


CURED !—For circular and price, ad- 


REMOVED!—Address S. C. 
10-3 


HEMMERS 


103 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BH & BQO Be sone Co., Porkand Maine 


$18 in value for $3 ! or $33 in value for $4.50! 


And just what you want most. The Best Magazine, and 
the Best Landscape Parlor Pictures in America, 
quite equal to Oil Paintings worth $500. 

Pictures that combine the 


MARVELOUS IN BEAuTY, EXTRAORDINARY IN S128, 
HIGH In SENTIMENT, ELEGANCE IN STYLE, 
and Supgrs In Artistic Mgrit. 


The truly beautiful and justly celebrated oil chromos, 
“THE CAPTIVE CHILD.” 


AND 
“THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET," 
By Jzromz THOMPSON. size 17 by 26 inches. 


The choice of either of these two valuable pictures given as 
a preminm to all $3.00 Yearly Subscribers to Demorgst’s 
ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, a Magazine that combines the essen- 
tials of all others, or both chromos for fie extra, making 
$4.50 for the Magazine or one year, and two splendid $15.00 
Oil Chromos. 

Postage on the chromos to cents extra each, or, when 
mounted on canvass and a stretcher, like an Oil Painting, 50 
cents each extra, which includes transportation. 

Address, 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
17 E. 14th Street, New York. 


And please remember these are the largest, best and most 
popular oil chromos ever published for $15 each. 

wa Do not fail to send immediately and get one or both of 
these magnificent pictures, 

Send for circular giving full particulars. 


WALLACE’S LINIMENT. 


Published by G. & C. | Works like magic on all kinds of pains and inflammation, either 


on man or beast. Sold everywhere. Agents Wanted. Ad- 
dress, W. H. WALLACE, Druggist, Philadelphia, Pa. 3-12 


SOZODONT. 


An article that is at once a teeth preserver and breath purifi- 
er, and yet so pleasant and convenient to use, its exceeding 
Z, popularity does not surprise any one. 
Ze eA the fact that SOZODONT possesses these excellent qualities 
Z% in an eminent degree. Every person who has ever used it pro- 
z Claims ita perfect adtidote to dental decay. Pure teeth are 
/© em essential to a pure breath, and both are enjoyed by all who use 
hycmathe balsamic SOZODONT. 
7 from the mouth arising from Tobacco, Spirit or Catarrh. 


Time has fully establish- 


It removes all: disagreeable odors 


Sold by Druggists. 
CARDS, clear and transparent. Your 


CRYSTAL name peanely printed on 1 doz. for 


50c., and two elegant chromos free. Agents wanted. 
10-3 C. DEVALL, Jr., The Corner, N. Y. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, by J. W. Daucnapay & Co., in the Office of the Librarian of Congress 
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THE LEGEND OF A BREEZE. 
A CHRISTMAS PROSE POEM. 


BY LOUISE E. V. BOYD. 
; EARKEN! and I 

~~ will relate to you 

\ a wonderful le- 
UMS gend that floated 
MAW avr to me in the dai- 
AWN sy days of my 
MY Qs infancy. Float- 
\\\ QQ ing in snatches 
\\ I and fragments, 

| we all like a shower 
of pearls, they 
fell in my way, 
and I gathered 
and saved them, 
every one, to 
string them to- 
gether fbr you 


day as this, and I, in a sleepy 
mood, such as is stealing over 
me now, laid me down on 
this moss bed in the wood. 

At first, while the robin's cheery song filled 
all the sky, so blue, each fabled form and fairy 
face that ever my story-books knew, with sud- 
den step and spirit gaze, seemed to thrill me 
through and through. 

Soft over the trees, and ferns, and flowers, 
rolled ripples of poesy, to blend with the faint, 
love-longing sighs of the far-off, mighty seas. 

T heard a rustle, that spoke of a palm tree, 
and breathed of the sunshine only; and a shiv- 


It was just such a dreamy | 


er I felt, that was a borne from the gloom of a 
pine forest, deep and lonely ; and a whispering 
wind crept over the hill, and a murmurous wind 
sighed up from the sea, with something to tell 
amid the leaves, the browning leaves of the old 
oak tree; and all that they said was overheard 
by the flowers below, and the ferns and me. 

Ah! here by the moss bed, the flowers are 
the same, and so are the shadows along the 
wood. Hark! on the hill, how that turtle-dove 
coos of a sorrow that.time has half-subdued 
See! the grave-yards in sight there, with mar- 
ble and mound, sunshine-gilded, and silence- 
crowned; Oh! the day seems so like the day I 
told you about, when I heard that story old. I 
can not explain to you, darling, just how I 
could understand what they said as they talked 
together, these winds with voices bland; but 
somehow into my heart and brain, the story 
worked its way, and somehow in your sweet 
presence ‘tis doubly fresh to-day. Sit closer— 
I'll tell you in accents low, as like the breezes 
as I may. 

Ages ago there sweetly slept, in the soft Jude- 
an night, a little breeze, where the dew-drops 
shone in the star-beams golden light. 

That breeze had listened to fairy music, many 
and many a time, but this night it listened to 
strains that came from the beautiful, heavenly 
clime; so the little breeze awoke and rose, and 
with gentle flutterings, and rapture sighing, 
softly played right under seraph wings And 
while angel-wakened shepherds gazed on a 
newly risen star, it echoed the heaven strains 
over again as the bright ones passed afar. 

And then to a lowly stable it strayed, and 
there, 'mid the odorous hay, it rested, and on 
the virgin’s lap whereon an infant lay—the in- 
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fant with the golden hair and the halo shining 
o'er, that Mary clasped in raptured love and 
wise men knelt before. Better than palace hall 
it seemed where the gentle oxen fed—to rustle 
the hay of the manger low that made the cradle 
bed of the wonderful child of Bethlehem, while 
the star stood overhead. 

Oh, there for days the little breeze played in 
the so‘t sunbcams, and slept where starlight 
rested soft and beautiful; peaceful dreams came 
to the blessed mother's heart, where the lovely 
babe was pressed, and oft it stirred his silken 
hair, and oft his limbs caressed. An angel 
dwelt in that little breeze, as you surely must 
have guessed. 

When the baby grew most fair and sweet, 
and out in the morning hours, blest Mary took 
him to hear the birds and to look on the lovely 
flowers—that breeze would dance on the little 
streams, and where the shadows lay among the 
tender leaves would pass in wayward, wavering 
play, bringing him odors, and fanning his brow 
through all the live-long day. - 

And when that child in temple stood and 
talked with the doctors there, the breeze rejoiced 
from his lips to their ears his precious words to 
bear, whose wisdom now is‘such he needs no 
more his mother’s care. 

When on his Father's work he went, by city, 
stream, or sea, still went the breeze with him 
and knew all his sweet ministry. Baptized in 
Jordon’s hallowed stream, and the Holy Spirit 
there descending from the cloudless sky in the 
dove-like form most fair, it saw all this, and 
heard the voice of sweetest tone declare: ‘This 
is my well beloved Son,” there all His holiness, 
with tempting Satan by his side, in the drear 
wilderness. 

The wedding and the miracle, that water 
changed to wine, and to the widowed one of 
Nain, the love and power divine that called her 
treasure back to life, all these the sweet breeze 
knew; and the holy sermon on the mount that 
thrilled each spirit through, was spoken while it 
floated his unsullied brow to kiss; it heard 
babes blessed, and then “Of such the Heaven- 
ly Kingdom is.” It fanned the cheeks of the 
poor blind that he restored to sight, played 
round the cripple when he first found he could 
walk upright, and sighed about her trusting 
heart who touched his garment's hem, and the 
mourning ones of Bethany, how joyfully to 


every word, and heard the fearful Peter's cold 
denial of the Lord, and with a faint, accusing 
sound it sighed through Pilate’s hall, when with 
coward soul he stood and washed his hands be- 
fore them all, 

That breeze was with him when he prayed in 
lone Gethsemane, cooling the brow whereon 
had sprung great drops of agony. 

And all that long, sad day, when crowds 
went up to Calvary, whiie the gentle Jewish 
woinen wept in the distance bitterly, about the 
cross, that faithful breeze sang a low sympho- 
ny, and heard the poor thief's answered prayer, 
“‘O Lord, remember me.” 

It heard the mighty throes of earth when the 
day refused to glow, and graves were opened, 
and the dead on earth walked to and fro, and 
saw the conqueror Death discrowned, disarmed 
—a powerless foe. 

But when the night came down with its dews 
and its starlight holier, and loving hands had 
lain the Lord in the new sepulcher, there slept 
the gentle breeze: He rose to life, but this to 
see was reserved for the angel that held the key 
of the chamber of holiest mystery. 

But when the gentle Mary came, tenderly, 
lovingly, with spices to embalm the Lord in the 
grave’s dark prison, it heard the angel bright 
declare, ‘He is not here but risen.” So from 
the unsealed sepulcher that light-winged breeze 
passed on, with the women true to tell the 
friends the Master's form was gone. Ah! many 
a touching word it heard the dear disciples say, 
of what they knew of the Sinless One while 
they walked with Him day by day. 

And wearily, sighingly, lingered the breeze, 
as day by day passed on, till despair was slow- 
ly chilling the hearts of sturdy Peter, and John, 
the beloved one, and their noble hearts were 
ready to turn away from the glorious work to 
which they were called, and in bitterness to say, 
“We go a fishing!" Oh! sad, sad hour, how 
drearily looked the dawn over the hills by the 
sea as again to their fishing went Peter and 
John. 

And sadder still passed hour by hour as they 
cast their nets in vain, and ah! how they pined 
for one moment to hear the Saviour’s words 
again; the sky seemed very far and drear, and 
the sea seemed dark and wide, when a voice 
from the shore called softly to them, “Cast 
your nets on the ship's right side.” And they 


them it bore the Master's blessed tones that, cast their nets in the sea again, and lo! as He 


summoned forth again Lazarus from the loncly 
grave to the world of living men. 
It saw the loved disciples lean to hear His 


had willed, the nets with many fishes then but 
unbroken. all were filled. 


O! but to have seen the smile of John, and 
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the light in Peter’s eye, as looking from their 
nets to the shore their Master they descry. 
How eagerly all the disciples then set their little 
ship toward shore, but anxious Peter girt on 
his coat, and plunged through the waves before? 

Ani the good breeze saw and fanned the 
coals whereon the fish were laid, by the good 
Saviour that for them the sea-side supper made, 
and that lifting up his eyes to heaven the wonted 
blessing said. Sweet, very sweet were the 
words he spake, and like a holy spell, His 
friendships memory in each heart for ever 
more would dwell, when pitiless power tried to 
crush and evils dark befel. 

How they that heard it treasured his look with 
the question, ‘“ Lovest thou me?” How faith- 
fully each the command fulfilled, “‘Go feed my 
sheep for me;” and aye they remember with 
blissful awe the calmness over them shed, as 
his eyes with holiest light were filled, and his 
“Peace be unto you,” said; and they treasured 
the memory in their hearts of the rapture o’er 
them shed, when around that mystic spirit form 
the ascension cloud was spread. 

But not with the dear Lord to heaven did the 
sweet breeze ascend. Its mission now was 
found to soothe the reft and sorrowing friend ; 
when the beloved have upward passed and by 
each grave below, the mourner, kneeling, o‘t 
may hear its spirit voice, and low may feel its 
breath about him play and hear so‘t murmuring 
by some wordless message floating from the 
dwellers in the sky. 

This, with its beauty and mystery, was the 
wonderful legend that floated to me in the daisy 
days of my infancy. I know that the rustle 
that spoke of the palm and ‘breathed of the 
sunshine only, and that shiver I felt that was 
borne from the gloom of a pine forest deep and 
loncly, had thrilled to the music of voices that 
told the wonderful story that never grows old— 
the story of Jesus, of sinners the friend, of our 
hope and faith the beginning and end; for all 
nations must hear it the sun shines upon, the 
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HOW TOM HILL WENT TO THE 
CIRCUS. 


BY G. DE B. 


“Ia 
aN 
ry 


= IXTY and twenty make eighty—and 
i} forty make a dollar and twenty.” 

“What're you talking about, all 
to yourself, over there, Gerry?” 
called out his companion, from un- 
der the big walnut tree-—-where he 
lay on his back, lazily watching the 
sunshine flicker through the sweet-smelling 
branches. 

Gerry did not appear to hear, but went on 
counting to himself, until a piece of bark, 
thrown by his comrade, lodged on his straw 
hat and prshed it down over his face. He 
looked up then. ‘Did you speak, Tom?” he 
asked, sctting his hat on right again. “I was 
doing a sum in my head, and did nt notice.” 

“ Did I speak ? Yes, I spoke, and I threw too! 
I say, what are you muttering to yourself about? 
you don't mean to make me believe you bring 
your lessons out of school, to air, in recess 
time ?” 

* Well—no—not exactly, Tom. I was only 
counting up how much money I had earned 
picking berries, already. I am going to do all 
sorts of that kind of work, out of school hours, 
this summer, and see if I can’t earn enovgh 
money to buy me one of those “ Model 
Printing Presses” we were reading about the 
other day.” 

“Sho! was the contemptuous answer, “as 
if you could earn ten dollars a-picking berrics ! 
You always did have the foolishest, craziest 
kind of notions, Gerald Wyman! Why, I don't 
believe there is ten dollars worth of picking in 
all Middleville !” 

“I don't expect to earn it picking berries 
alone, Tom,” replied Gerald, “and I don't ex- 
pect to earn it in a short time, either. There are 
lots of ways a boy can earn money in the 


lands of the sunset, the lands of the dawn, and; country, if he has a mind. Only see how each 


its echoes forever sound on, and on, and on. 


season brings its work, just on purpcse it seems, 
for me this summer, too! Now there are ber- 


GEORGE was engaged to be married, but was | ries and peas that have to be picked for mar- 


finincially unable to call in the minister. 
affiinced wished the affair brought to a finale, 


His | ket; pretty soon there will be other vegetables 


and fruits; then in the fall the hop yard men 


but George kept putting her off, saying he was | will want hands, and that’s a good job for boys 


not able to marry, etc. Finally she said, 
“Deah Garge, Lam willing to marry you. if 
we have to live on bread and water.” ' Well,” 
cried ‘Gauge,’ “if you'll furnish the bread, I'Tl 
skirmish around and find the water.” 


—then comes nutting, and apple gathering— 
why, I'll have my money long before Christ- 
mas, if I get up early and work diligently !” 
“How much money have you got now?” 
asked Torn, railing over toward where Gerald 
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sat, and looking up into the honest freckled face 
and blue eyes of his comrade. 

“Well, I’ve got—let me see—over three dol- 
lars, counting what’s coming to me. Mr. Bed- 
ford is going to pay me what he owes me to- 
morrow night.” | | 

“Over three dollars! Whew!” whistled 
Tom. “ Why Gerry, see here, you can afford to 
go down to the village to the circus now! 
There's a big one coming to-morrow. I saw 
the posters in Wayne's store—men standing 
on one leg driving six, horses—jolly ! Come, 
you might take a fellow ‘long with you, too!” 
and Tom nudged his companion with an eager, 
coaxing look on his face. 

Gerald did not answer right away, then he 
said, slowly, appearing to have turned the matter 
over in his mind. ‘ But, Tom, I want that 
printing press just as soon as I can get it. All 
.the girls on the hill have promised I shall print 
their visiting cards, which will pay me some- 
thing, and the.Lyceum boys said they would let 
me print their programmes, as soon as I got it, 
so you see, the sooner I get my press the sooner 
I will have money I can afford to spend for 
amusement. I'll take you with me the first 
time I go anywhere, Tom, but I can’t spare the 
money I have laid aside, to go to the circus— 
don’t ask me.” 

“Humph! that's the way with all you fellows 
that’s got a little money, it makes you as tight 
and as stingy as an old miser. See me acting 
that way!” and the speaker rose up with a 
couple of jerks. | 

“Why don't you pick berries, or do some- 
thing and earn some money yourself, then you 
wont have to ask any of us stingy fellows,” and 
Gerald rose too. 

“Oh bother, it’s too hot work, bending down 
in the broiling sun, hour after hour, for a few 
‘pennies! When I ‘do something,’ I'll do 
something that pays. I’m going to the city, 
when I start out to earn my living.” 

« S'pose you ’d rather hawk the berries round 
the hot streets then, eh? Now I prefer picking 
them. Here—I say Tom, don't be cross, when | 
get my press and make some money, I promise 
you we'll go somewhere together. Tom made 
no answer, but shook the arm Gerald laid on 
his shoulder off roughly, and walked on whis- 
tling. 

The bell rang now—recess was over, and the 
two boys, who had strolled off as usual together, 
apart from the rest of their school-mates, came 
back singly. Tom, a little ahead, looking very 
-_ill-natured, and Gerald walking slowly behind 
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with an unhappy expression on his amiable 
face. 

The next morning was Saturday, and a 
holiday. Bright and early Gerald set off to his 
work, hoping to make the sum Mr. Bedford 
already owed him, reach up to two dollars be- 
fore night. He met Tom on his road, and 
called out to him, pleasantly, “Come along 
Tom, it’s a first rate, cool day for picking !”" 

“Can 't—going a fishing—lend me _ your 
tackle?” 

“Yes, if you wont go ‘long with me. Ask 
sister Kate for it. Tell her it’s in my black 
box—she's got the key "—and with these few 
words, the boys went their different roads. 

“In his black box, and Kate's got his key! 
Wonder what else he keeps in his black box 
locked up?” There was a little d/ack spirit 
whispered these words in Tom's ears. He 
walked on, thinking to himself it was a “ first 
rate cool day to walk down to the village and 
see the circus that afternoon—“ better 'n pickin’ 
berries, a great sight,” he added, as he walked 
up the lane toward Gerald Wyman's house. 

“Gerry said I might use his fishing tackle, 
and that you should give me the key to his 
black box.” 

“Did he?” answered sister Kate, looking up 
from her sewing—“ well, here it is, Tom, the 
box is under his bed, go right up to his room.” 

Tom took the key boldly, and went up stairs. 
Yes, there it was, under his bed—a very strong, 
large, black painted box, and locked fast. Tom 
closed his bed-room door, and unlocked the 
box. All Gerry's treasures lay in there—all his 
books, his SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINES neatly 
bound, the Bible he received at Sabbath school, 
last Christmas, for constant attendance, his 
drawing materials, microscope, fishing tackle, 
and—yes, there was a pocket-book. 

“S'pose his precious money’s in that,” 
thought Tom, eyeing the little leather book cu- 
riously. 

“ Look n and see!” whispered the little black 
demon, down in Tom’s heart. Tom looked 
all round the room, then opened the pocket. 
book. There were four fifty-cent notes in it. 
«’T would n't take but ove to go to the circus; he 
might have been generous enough to go and 
take me with him, he’s so flush.” 

“ Take one yourself /” whispered the little 
black spirit. 

“T will,” answered Tom, and he took out one 
of the notes quickly, locked the box, and went 
down stairs. 

“The tackle aint in order; I didn’t take it, 
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Miss Kate,” he said, giving her back the key. 

“Are you well to-day, Tom, you look so 
pale?” asked Kate, as he handed her the key of 
the black box. 

“Yes’m, I'm all right; it’s the heat I guess,” 
stammered Tom, as he hurried off. 

It was about three miles from the village, and 
Tom made the distance in quick time, so that 
it was scarcely noon when he got there, and the 
circus did n't begin until two. He strolled up 
and down the village street, lounged round the 
store, and studied the gorgeous bills in scarlet 
and blue, and thought the time would never ar- 
rive when he should see the wonders they 
promised. The door of the tent was seen to be 
opened at last, however, and Tom was just 
about walking up to buy his ticket, when he 
heard a shout and saw Gerald running toward 
him. . 

“Qh, Tom!” he cried, “I’m so glad I have 
found you. Uncle Spencer here, rode over to 
Mr. Bedford's after me to go to the circus, and 
he said I could take any other boy along I 
wanted to, and | went for you right away, of 
course, and nobody knew where you were, and 
I’m so glad I’ve come across you now—come!” 
and he pulled Tom along with him toward Un- 
cle Spencer, who looked a little surprised at 
Gerald's choice of a companion, for Tom was 
dressed for fishing, not for the circus. Gerald 
explained it all to Uncle Spencer, and he, re- 
membering he was a boy once, understood the 
situation, and took Tom right in with them. 

Somehow things didn't look as beautiful as 
Tom expected they would, and the clown tried 
to pretend he was so honest, and got off so 
many poor jokes about thieves, &c. 

“Don't you like it, Tom? I thought you 
liked circuses,” whispered Gerald, observing 
Tom’s abstracted manner. 

“ Dont like this one much,” answered Tom, 
_uneasily. 

It was over at length, and Tom wasn't sorry, 
Uncle Spencer could n't drive the boys home, so 
he started them on their road and said good 
bye. 

“ What's the matter with you, Tom, you don't 
act natural?” asked Gerald, after they had 
walked on for some time without speaking. 

“ That's just what ’s the matter, Gerald,” Tom 
broke out, “I ave n't acted natural—I've act- 
ed like a mean, low, thief; and it amt natural 
for me to act so, and I’m ashamed of it. I'll 
just tell you the whole story, and then you'll 
never speak to me again as long as you live, 
and I deserve it.” And then Tom confessed 


to his friend how he had robbed him. “I hated 
myself the minute after I took it,” he concluded, 
“I hated the circus and everybody in it, and I 
s'pose you ‘ll hate me after this, too!” and Tom 
stopped on the road-side with a shamed, hot 
face as he spoke. 

Gerald looked pained and grieved. He did 
not speak for a few moments, and they seemed 
very long to Tom. Then he looked up at Tom 
and said, “I see it was mot natural for you to 
do so base a thing, Tom. I don’t believe you 
will ever do it again. Let’s forget it, and be 
the same as ever,” and he put out his hand to 


-Toin, who took it, and burst into tears. 


Mr. Bedford said, one evening down in 
Wayne's store, last winter, that he never saw 
smarter boys in all his life than Gerald Wyman 
and Tom Hill. ‘ Why they just picked berries 
and pears, and hops, and apples, together on 
my farm last season like two machines, early 
and late, out of school hours and on holidays, 
and they earned quite a little pile of money be- 
tween them, bought one of those printing press- 
es the boys are all crazy about, and you 
would n't believe the nice little jobs they have 
done on it. Quite a business firm—those ‘two 
boys. Gerald's the head of the concern—nice 
boy that. He’s one of your fellows you can 
trust. He's been the making of Tom Hill too. 
Tom used to be a lazy, shiftless sort of chap, 
but he's spry enough now, under his partner. 

Yes, Gerald Wyman was a fellow you could 
trust, and Tom Hill knew when he confessed to 
his friend the sinful temptation he had been 
weak enough to yield to, he knew it would 
never be told against him, and that when 
Gerald gave him his hand and said, “Let’s 
forget it,” he meant it. 

ae Oe Ee 
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I had told him, Christmas morning, 
As he sat upon my knee, 
Holding fast his little stockings, 
Stuffed as full as full could be. 
And attentive, listening to me, 
With a face demure and mild, 
That old Santa Claus who filled them 
Did not Jove a naughty child. 


“ But we ‘ll be good, wont we moder ?” 
And from off my lap he slid, 
Digging deep among the goodies 
In his crimson stockings hid. 
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While I turned me to my table, 
Where a tempting goblet stood, 
Brimming high with dainty custard, 

Sent me by a neighbor good. 


-But the kitten, there before me, 
With his white paw nothing loth, 
Sat, by way of entert.ininent, 
Lapping off the shining froth, 
And, in not the gentlest humor, 
At the loss of such a treat, 
I confess I rather rudely 
Thrust him out into the street. 


Then how Bennie's blue eyes kindled : 
Gathering up the precious store, 

He had busily been pouring 
In his tiny pinafore. 

With a generous look that shamed me, 
Sprang he from the carpet bright, 

Showing by his mien indignant, _ 
All a baby's sense of right. 


“Come back, Harney,” called he loudly, 
As he held his apron white, 

“You shall have my candy wabbit; ” 
But the door was fastened tight. 

So he stood, abashed and silent, 
In the center of the floor, 

With defeated look, alternate 
Bent on me and on the door. 


Then, as by some sudden impulse, 
Quickly ran he to the fire, 
And, while eagerly his bright eyes 


Watched the flame grow high and higher 


In a brave, clear key he shouted, 
Like some lordly little elf, 

“Sinta K’aus, come down the chimney, 
Make my moder ‘have herself.” 


“T will be a good girl, Bennie,” 
Said I, feeling the reproof; 
And straightway recalled poor Harney, 
Mewing on the Jattice roof. 
Soon the anger was forgotten, 
Laughter chased away the frown, 
And they gamboled ‘neath the live oaks 
Till the dusky night came down. 


In my dim fire-lighted chamber, 
Harney purred beneath my chair, 

And my play-worn boy beside me 
Knelt to say his evening prayer. 

“God b’ess fader. God b'ss moder, 
God b’ess sister,” then a pause, 


And the sweet young lips devoutly 
Murmured, “God b’ess Santa K’aus. 


He is sleeping ; brown and silken 
Lie the lashes, long and meek, 
Like caressing, clinging shadows, 
On his plump and peachy cheek; 
And I bend above him, weeping 
Thankful tears; Oh, undefiled! 
For a woman's crown of glory, 
For the blessing of a child. 


—_ 2 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


Why 


N 1806, lived at Paris, a celebrated 
physician, who professed, even to fa- 
naticism, the worship of his native 
country. This was Dr. Bayle, ordina- 
ry physician to the Emperor Napoleon. 
The doctor was born in a little village 
of the lower Alps, called Pernet; and 

when the duties of his profession permitted, he 
abandoned his rich patronage, and the sumptu- 
ous imperial residence, to go and live some 
days with the good peasants, his old comrades, 
under the modest roof where he was born. 
There, during the winter, the mountains and 
valleys are covered with snow, the torrent be- 
comes mute, and one only hears at Jong inter- 
vals, a hardy white-breasted black-bird whistling 
from the top of a juniper. No human being 
ventures across the fields ; beasts and men often 
shelter themselves together in stables, where 
they pass eight entire months in the most per- 
fect intimacy and harmony. 

The arrival of the good doctor was hailed by 
all the inhabitants of the valley as a happy 
event. His kindred, even tothe fifth degrce, 
hastened to see him from all parts of the country, 
each accompanied by some invalid, who came 
to ask health of the illustrious physician. 

When this flood of visitors had a little sub- 
sided, the doctor divided his time into two parts. 
The days he devoted to study, the evenings to 
his friends. One evening in December, near 
Christmas, the assembly of friends was more 
numerous than usual; without, the snow was 
falling, and all was dark. Suddenly the door 
opened, and a vouth of the village entered. 
The new comer first shook the snow from his 
hat, he then laid aside his cadaz, (thatis the name 
the herdsmen of the lower Alps have always giv- 
en their mantles,) and saluted with these words— 
a local formula:—‘“ Let God be here! .Good 
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evening, Monsieur le Docteur, and all the com- 
pany.” 

“Good evening, Peter,” replied the doctor; 
“It seems there is bad weather out of doors.” 

“So bad,” answered Peter, ‘ that—without 
offence to the company—if you had not been 
here, I should not have come. I should have 
staid with our sheep. Had it not been for you,” 
added he, with some embarrassment, “I should 
have been afraid.” 

“How without me?” asked M. Bayle. “It 
seeins to me’ I was too far from you to give you 
courag?>.” 

“ The thing is this,” replied Peter. ‘The night 
is so dark one can hardly see two steps before 
one. I came almost gvopitg my way, when, 
before the house of Master Remusat, I perceived 
something like a light—one would have said it 
was a feinale, clothed in white. At first I was 
frightened ; then I recollected that you had often 
explained to us how the lights that the wood- 
choppers and country people take ior ghosts are 
often produced by rotten wood; so I walked 
right up to it, and found it was the great trunk 
of a dead tree placed before the door, which had 
frightened me so.” 

“And if you had not approached it boldly,” 
said the doctor, ‘ you would have recounted to 
your children, and grandchildren, that you had 
encountered, in your youth, a ghost, before the 
house of M. Remusat.” 

“With regard to ghosts, then, Monsieur le 
Docteur, you do not believe it true that the dead 
come back ?” 

*Asa Christian, and a man of sense, 2o/ I 
do not believe it. But you, Peter! are you not 
asuamed to retain a doubt on this subject?” ~ 
_ “Saving your respect, Monsieur Bayle,” cried 
an old woman, who was spinning at a wheel in 
the corner, ‘you are wrong to give these ideas 
to the young. My poor father—God watch his 
soul !—was just like you; he did not believe in 
ghosts; but one night, as he entered the church 
alon2, he saw two great spirits fly around the 
alter many times; they even spoke to him, in a 
voice like that of a little child ; but he could not 
understand what they said. My father returned 
all trembling to the house, and so much afraid, 
poor man, that he was deadly pale. After that, 
it was needless for one to say there were no 
gosts.” ° 

‘“My poor Margaret.” replied the doctor, “it 
is too late now to convince you of the falsity of 
your ideas, and I shall not undertake it. But, 
witho::t offence to your father, I can well say to 
these young people, that the poor dear man had 
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drank more than one cup, when he had seen all 
that he recounted to you, and I am very sure 
that it was the spirits of wine, rather than 
ghostly spirits, which gave him that pallor.” 

“What do you say then?” replied the old 
woman, in an angry voice. ‘Dare you this 
evening, at the holy hour of Christmas, go 
alone, and without a light, to walk in the 
church?” 

“T will go, certainly, why should I not? 
There are no robbers in the country. What 
should I fear?” 

“The ghosts, Monsieur Bayle, the ghosts!” 
cried the old woman. “It is impossible that it 
can be agreeable to encounter a ghost. My 
poor father—God watch his soul!—was like 
you.” 

“Let me go,” cried M. Bayle, impatiently. “I 
see that to convince you one must act. Only 
tell me what you wish me to bring back, to 
prove that [ have been in the church.” 

“Oh, a very little thing,” said in a tone half 
jesting, half earnest, a peasant, who till then 
had remained silent, and who was no o‘her than 
the bell-ringer of the village. ‘“ Here is the key 
of the church; you will open the door, go 
straight before you to the main alter, which is 
opposite the door, and you will pass behind it. 
In groping about with your hands, you will en- 
counter a hole; at the botton of that hole there 
is a human skull. They say doctors have no 
fear of such things; if youewill bring that, we 
shall indeed see that you have been in the 
church.” 

“ Certainly, I will bring it, and perhaps a good 
cold besides, to cure you all of two evils of ° 
which people rarely get cured—fear and preju- 
dice,’ murmured M. Bayle. Thereupon he put 
on acloak of many thicknesses, and prepared 
to set out. As he was upon the dvor-sill, old 
Margaret cried out to him :— 

“ Believe me, Monsieur Bayle, better unsay 
your words than make a bad bargain—remain 
at home.” But without listening more, he 
shrugged his shoulders, and disappeared. 

The doctor entered the church, and had no 
difficulty in finding the hole designated. .He 
plunged his arm into the opening, reached the 
head, drew it towards him, and seized it with 
both hands. At the same moment. it seemed 
to him that he heard a low and plaintive sound. 
He attributed it to a grating produced by the 
bone in contact with the stone. When he. was 
in the middle of the church the same sound was 
reproduced, more distinctly and painfully than 
at first. “It is an owl,” said the doctor to himself, 
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and he went out. To shut the door, he laid the 
head upon the ground, and when he had 
turned the key in the lock, he stooped down to 
resume his burden. No sooner had he taken it, 
than he heard the same sound repeated. This 
surprised him greatly, but he said to himself, 
immediately, “that plaintive sound does not 
proceed from this inert body. From what place 
then does it come?” And in walking he lis- 
tened attentively to the sound of his steps to 
discover the effects of his least movements. 
Soon no doubt remained; two moans were 
heard simultaneously, and this time, he was 
sure that they came out of the skull. His con- 
science revolted at first against the evidence. 
‘There needs,” said he to himself, “organs, to 
produce the articulate sounds that I hear, and 
there are no living organs in this insensible 
bone.” He shook the head between his | ¢. 
clenched hands, and heard nothing. He cal- 
culated its weight, and found nothing in ¢hat 
extraordinary. That rapid examination restored 
to him a part of his assurance. He repeated, 
‘T must have been deceived. All these noises 
were only in my imagination.” That conviction, 
however, was of short duration. The plaintive 
cries succeeded each other rapidly, three times 
more, and doubt became impossible. I have 
said that the doctor was religious and believing ; 
yet now, under the influence of a vague terror, 
he was incapable of reasoning and seeking out 
the natural causes of this strange noise. He re- 
proached himself for his pride in the presence 
of his friends. He thought this might be a 
miracle, to humble his vanity. His forehead 
was covered with sweat, his legs trembled, and 
it seemed to him that he was nailed to the place 
and could not walk a step. Finally he arrived 
before the house. The door was opened. His 
friends were, waiting for him. Heentered. At 
his appearance the silent assembly trembled. 
He was of a mortal paleness, and his fixed look 
had something frightful in it. When he was in 
the middle of the room, he laid down the skull; 
at the same moment a double cry was heard 
from it, and the doctor fell, fainting. His 
friends hurried about, uttering cries of terror. 
The old bell-ringer, alone, remained unmoved, 
and came forward to the aid of M. Bayle, who 
was slowly recovering. His first words were :— 

“The head?” 

“It is there, Monsieur.” 

“ Have you heard that noise ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“What then is there in that skull?” raur- 
mured M. Bayle, stupidly. 


‘Probably a nest of bats, there has been one 
in it every year,” responded the old bell-ringer. 

M. Bayle himself, recalled the villagers, who 
dared not approach. He took the skull into his 
hands, and thrusting his fingers into the occipi- 
tal opening, he drew out some fragments of 
straw, and old linen rags; it was the nest of two 
young bats, which presently appeared, and be. 
ing too feeble to fly, fell heavily upon the 
ground, flapping their little wings. 

‘Behold the ghost!” said Dr. Bayle. 
see it, my poor friends ; 
even J, was afraid.” 


“You 
and /, for a moment, 


BORROWING AND LENDING. 


oe 
|. OMETIMES persons borrow and lend 
\é very curious. property. 

A gentleman and his wife, in the 
ie golden days, when people “ struck 
oil,” were rejoicing in the comforta- 
ble allowance ot several hundred 
dollars aday. They boarded at a 
fine hotel, and spent their money liberally. 
You would suppose such folks would be above 
borrowing. But they were not. They sent over, 
almost every day, to the house of a humble 
friend, to borrow a possession they could not 
buy for love nor money. No, not if they had 
heaped up its weight in soltaire diamonds! 
They sent to borrow the baby! It suited the 
dear little dimpled darling to crawl about over 
the bright carpet and pat the roses, but it loved 
better to cuddle up in mother’s bosom, when 
“sleepy time” came, if the home was ever so 
plain and humble. Two thousand dollars a 
week was no better than twelve dollars a week, 
4s far as it knew. No doubt it was a great deal bet- 
ter for him, that he was not born heir to an oil well. 

Baby-lending is quite common in the circle 
of street beggars, in our large cities, and terrible 
is the abuse the poor little ones sometimes re- 
ceive, in order that they may the more readily 
extort sympathy and pennies. A secret order 
exists in London and Paris for deforming 
children for this very purpose. Poor, helpless 
little creatures are distorted in a hundred ways, 
until they become too shocking to look upon. 
The backs are bent, the arms twisted, and the 
features distorted in most fearful ways. There 
is a saloon in Paris, where these grown up 
‘smonsters ” meet to dine by themselves, and it 
is said to be at his peril, that any one, from 
curiosity, intrudes upon them. Most of them 
had been deformed in infancy, and loaned or 
hired out from an institution which kept them 
for sale. It is no more wonderful that such 
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things should go on in spite of the public, than 
that there should be frequent secret sales to the 
highest bidder, of poor Italian children, in our 
own cities. 

In Scotland, they often lend their shepherd 
dogs, and though they perform their duty well, 
they never make a mistake, and adopt the new 
master “for good and all.” 

A gentleman stopping for a few days, with a 
shepherd's family, observed a fine dog come in 
every day at dinner time. He received his ra- 
tions and then went away. 

“I never see that dog except at dinnertime,” 
remarked the guest, inquiringly. 

‘‘The reason is,” said the farmer, “ we have 
lent him to our neighbor, Jamie Nicol, an’ we 
tell him to come home ilka day to his dinner. 
When he gets his dinner, puir beast, he goes 
awa back till his work.” 

Fine working dogs they have in Scotland, 
with a great deal of national good sense. 
Three dogs were lying asleep before the fire, 
when some one whistled them out. Two arose, 
and the other lay still. 

“It is odd,” said the visitor, “that this dog 
does not get up like the others.” 

“It is no his turn,” remarked the fariner, “ he 
was oot a’ thé mornin’.” 


GRANDMOTHER’S CHILDREN. 


BY MRS, MARY D. BRINE. 
What is grandmother thinking about, 
Knitting away, knitting away, 
Sitting there by the cottage door, 
Watching the children play ? 
Fast and faster her needles click, 
Smiles grow sweet on the dear old face, 
While childish voices ring loud and clear, 
And the stocking grows apace. 


Grandmother's thoughts are of “auld lang syne,” 
Of her own glad children, gay and free, 

And she says, ‘ How little the babies think 
They will one day look like me. 

For the days of youth so merrily pass 
Under a dreamful, sunny sky, 

That wee little hearts have never a thought 
For the night-time drawing nigh.” 


But what is that, that has cleft the air 
Like the blow of a sudden, two-edged sword! 
Grandmother sighs as her old ears catch 
The sound of an angry word. 
And the stocking slips from her aged hand, 
The smiles from her face fast fade away ; 
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She speaks, and the angry children pause, 
To hear what grandma would say. 


‘She tells of a time in the dear old past, 
When she played gaily with sisters dear, 

Till one by one they were called from earth 
And left her so lonely ‘here. 

“And oh! my darlings!” she says at last, 
“For every word that was wrong, unkind, 

My heart yet aches with a vain regret 
When those days are brought to mind.” 


“(So speak and act in your daily life, 
That if one is called from your side away, 
No bitter memory of words unkind 
May haunt you night and day !" 
And back again to the childish hearts, 
The sunshine creeps, and the dimples grow, 
While grandmother's stocking forgotten lies, 
As she thinks of “ Long ago.” 


——- <9 


THE IMPROMPTU CRUSADE. 


——— 


BY LOUISE E. V. BOYD. 


a 


>} ) TARACTERS: — Well-dressed Proprietor of 

Saloon, Dick Bummer. Customers—Brui 
Poweks, in apprentice dress; JAcK Swnaac, old 
and ragged; Ben Pooveg, a merc boy; Harry 
Boisg, a genteel young man; Nawnnig bBum- 
mer, very well dressed; Jenny Powers, in 
calico dress and white apron; Potty Snaa, in 
old shoes and patched dress; Kitrry Poors, 
calico dress and white apron; Nge.ry Borsg, in 
plain gingham. 


SCENE First.—Bar room. BUMMER, leaning la- 
zily upon the counter, back of it. BILL POWERS, at 
work lettering a large card. The other jolly compan- 
ions in loafer-like attitudes disposed about the room. 

Bummer —{(filing glasses.) Come, boys, 
cheer up. The—the women are gone. Tired out. 
Touchin’ prayin’, and pretty singin’ 's all thrown 
away on this child!” 

Powers—\ hope they wont come back till I’m 
ready for ‘ez, Hope my work here wont be all 
for nothing. I want them to see this piece of 
high art. Think it would elevate their zdees, or 
at least their eye brows!” 

Buinmer—O, be hanged! I wouldn't care if 
they ‘d never set cyes on the sign, so I never 
set cyes on them. 

Fick Snig—1 think it’s about time for the 
dear duckies to retire. Didn't they cut a pret- 
ty figure, waddling up ani down town with 
their ceaseless “quack, quack, quack?” I'm 
glad I haint no washing at home undone, nor 
no little ones crying after me, to trouble my con- 
science, as I go up and down town. 

Ben Poole—What weak-minded simpletons 


women are, to imagine that their everlasting 
gabble would influence ws / 1 am gladder than 
ever that | am a man! not a poor dawdling 
woman, gushing around town, clasping my 
hands and wiping tear-dropping eyes—but a 
man—a large hearted, jolly natured, whole- 
souled, free man. Bummer, another glass! 
Glasses all round! (Ad drink.) 

Farry Botse—Suppose they come again? 

Bummer—Suppose then they ‘ll not get in! 

Fack Snag—They ‘ll not come agin, mark 
my words; they're beinnin’ zow to feel that 
they're transgressors, innovaters, and—oh, 
what do you call ‘'ems—excrescences on the re- 
spectable features of a sober, serious-thinkin’ 
cgmmunity. Just beginnin’ to feel their own— 
what do you call it?—their ec//e smallnesses 
—and oh, you know how it is, their no-where- 


| ish-ness in general ! 


Harry Botse--Say what you will, they hada 
good deal of back bone, to come daily for six 
weeks, through all sorts of weather. 

Fack Snag—Back bone—do you call it back 
bone? It wasn't back bone no more than what- 
do-you-call it—no more than nothin’ at all; that 
is—the whole adim-finitum gang of ’em, with 
their EZ pluribus unum singin’ and verbatim 
prayin'’, and sham—what-do-you-call-it—pluck, 
had n't no more real strength than what-do-you- 
call-it, paper twine. Paper twine, boys, will just 
look—oh, you know how it will just look—so 
firm and stout for a day or two, but give her a 
good pull, and she’s gone—the what do-you- 
call-em is—the twine I mean, and you can’t 
never tie with it agin; and it can't no more 
stand cold water in any shape nor form than I 
can’t. If it was compassed about with that el- 
ement it would break in sunder, as the Psalm- 
est says. 

Ben Poole—My goodness, Snag! Is there no 
end to your harangue? Can't you hush? If 
you can’t be still you must go to another saloon, 
A man don't want his business moments made 
dismal by such a sermon as— 

Suag—Young man—or Joy rather, for you. 
area boy, not long out of the what-do-you-call- 
it-—the cradle—( He fausces a moment, then goes 
on) —but it’s no joke, I was meant for the pulpit 
that’s the way I come to know so much Latin, 
and— 

Powers—( Interrupting him, at the same lime 
turning round and displaying a card, with this 
inscription in large lctters:—SHOW ME ‘THE 
WOMAN WHO WILL ENTER HERE!)—I guess the 
women will pass on the other side. ; 

Snag—Like the Jews and Samaritans— 
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Powers—\ Proceeding)—Pass on the other side, 
like as if it was small-pox or something "— 

Ben Poole—Why now, / bo say—Why, that's 
a regular show bill! (4d/ laugh.) 

Bummer—\| Putting ttup.) Handsome as a 
milliner's sign, I call that! 

Suag—And the women will put up their best 
pravers to that. 

Bummer—Let us go out under the trees to 
smoke. ( Zhey retire.) 

[Four girls passing by.] 

Fenny Powers—( Looking at the sign.) Why, 
that looks like our William's work, but surely 
he would not have done that! 

Polly Snag—\ thovght that this corner would 
be the best place to see the big pic-nic. 

Kitty Poole—They are not in sight yet. 

Nelly Boise—O girls, this is the very place 
where the women prayed so Jong! 

Polly Snag—O yes, this is where mother 
came with them, and where poor father comes ! 

Kitly Poole-~-Where my poor, dear brother 
comes.—( 7hey draw away together, talk ear- 
nestly a few moments, and seem to decide upon 
something.) 

Nelly Botse—i'll begin the crusade. (She 
goes toward the saloonas Bummer comes behind 
the counter, and addresses him.) You mean, 
contemptible sneak! You scamp! You villain ! 
(Bummer holds up his hands and stares.) You 
plague of the town! You monster! You wretch! 
I wonder that the sea don't come up to drown 
you! (Here Nannie Bummer its seen near her 
Sather, looking alternately from him to the 
speaker.) 1 wonder that the sun don't blight 
you to nothing, in your tracks! that the thunder 
don't strike you dead! that the bad angels 
dont carry you off at night! (She cerns away, 
making room for Fenny Powers. 

Fenny Powers—Mr. Bummer, please, do you 
call yourself a man? How can you look little 
girls, or anybody, in the face? How can you 
bear to pive old Mr. Snag a drink, when you 
know very well that poor Mrs. Snag has to wash 
for a living? How do you think it looks fora 
great big strong man like you to stand behind a 
counter, selling a few cents worth of whiskey at 
atime, and getting rich, when you know you 
are making drunkards, and that their children 
can ‘'t go-to school, for want of decent clothes to 
wear? Answer me, Mr. Bummer, do you call 
yourself aman? (Ske begins to cry.) 

{Nannie Bummer cries too. The customers are 


seen coming in, peeping round each other from the 
back door. ] 


Fack Snag—( Waving his hand.) 1 say Bum- 
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mer, [ would take no such what-do-you-call it— 
sass from ary young on’ about town. 

Bummer—Vhe children are worse than their 
mothers. Before I'd see a child of mine racing 
about after that fashion— 

Snag—My young on's 'd know better. , Wife 
did come up here. I simply allowed that, but 
my children shall respect me, and know I'm 
supreme master of my own house.-- 

Enter Folly Snag—How do you do, I. 
Murderer? (Approaching Bummer.) 

Sxig——Minor maternibus! Fac simile! 

Bumier—( To Polly.) None o’ that. 

Sn2zg—Let her alone—you there—you let the 
others get through, she shall too. I guess my 
gal's just 's smart as the rest, if she aint so well 
dressed. 

Polly——( Not seeming to hear, proceeds.) How 
do you do Mr. Murderer? (Bummer stares.) 
How do you feel on this beautiful day, while 
the grass grows green over the graves of—oh! 
I dont know how many men you have killed 
with rum? Mother came here, with other 
women, to pray for you to quit killing my own 
dear father, but I tell you I don't feel like pray- 
ing--( Clenching her fistand stamping her foot.) 
I feel like calling you what you are, a sinful. 
murderer, and you ought to be hung. 


[Bummer clasps his hands to his forehead, but stiff 
Stares and listens. His little girl comes before him, 
and looks up into his face, saving,] 

Nannie Bummer—Is it so, father? Are you 
a murderer? Do you kill people ? 

Polly—-(Scarcely interrupted, goes on)—You 
ought to be hung, if anybody ought; and if I 
had the making of the laws, I’d put you where 
you'd have no chance to take the very best 
father in the world away from us that love him 
so—(Suag, listening, struggles to kech from sob- 
bing outright. She goes on\—Remember, Mr. 
Murderer, he’s my father, and lots too good to . 
be killed by the likes of you. I'm only a little 
girl, but I wont always be little, and if you 
don't stop your selling whisky, you'll hear 
from me again. (Gomme off.) You'll hear 
from me again! so good bve for the present, 
Mr. Murderer! (She makes a mock courtesy.) 

{The customers in the back ground appear to ve 


meditating an escape, put on their hats, and whisper 
but a moment, when]— 


Kitly Poole—( Coming forward says.) My 
brother, oh my brother, he was lost here! (She 
cris all the time she speaks. Ben Poole shaa- 
mg hts eyes with one hand, pressing the other to 
his heart, sinks into a chair. She goes on.) He 
was the very dearest brother in the world. You 
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have heard women pray, Mr. Bummer, but oh, 
you never heard our mother pray. You ought 
to have heard her pray when she was dying. 


She blessed me, but all the burden of her} & 
She prayed | (= 
that God might preserve him from the lions in | 5 
the path. She prayed that He would guide his | © 


prayer was for poor brother Ben. 


young feet away from the dwellings of the 
wicked—that he might pass by all the houses 
of the ungodly, and never fall into evil ways. 
She prayed he might be a comfort to all of us 
here, and that he might at last go to meet her 
in Heaven, among all the good people and 
saints—all the little children that have died, and 
all the holy angels. But oh, he is breaking our 
good father’s heart, and grandmother prays for 
him at home, and so do I. But he is lost, he is 
lost—he was lost here! 

Ben Poole—\comes out crying, and takes his 
sister's hand, and says,)—1'l\ go home. 

Nannie Bummer—\ throws herself on her knees 
before her father, SE ENS, father, throw 
the liquor away ! 

[Bill Powers takes the ‘' 
a chair, and sits upon it.] 


Harry Botse—( goes to the door, but turns back 
to exclaim,)--Oh dear! oh dear! 

Bummer——What! what? 

Harry Botwse—About ten hundred million 
little girls, all coming up the street with music 
and banners. 

Bummer—My goodness, sixteen million hun. 
dred girls, comin’ in, one at a time, to talk to 
me this way, and make me miserable! Why, 
the women were nothing to them! 

Nannie-—F ather, say you have surrendered ! 

Nelly Botse—(Coming lo her brother.) It's 
the Pic-nic ! 

Harry Boise--| know. Keep still. 

Bummer—( Coming to the door.) Fetch along 
your pledge, I'll sign. 

Harry Botse—1I too. 
ever! 

Powers—( Advancing.) Let me sign, don't 
stop me! 

Ben FPoole—O 1 have been a poor, foolish 
boy, let me sign and be a man, 

Snag--I'm the oldest, I'll sign first. 

Bummer—(To the crowd ouside.) This sa- 
loon surrenders. (Cheers heard.) 

Snag—|(Leading Polly out-—the last of the 
crowd says, 1 say, this is like—what-do-you- 
call-it—paper twine—can't stand up more'n 
nothin’ at all, exrare humanum est, so exit om- 
nibus ! 


card '' down, turns it over on 


Total abstinence for- 


[CurTAIN FALLS. ] 


proper angle. 
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ONLY A FLOWER. 


BY L. S. 


) =,NE lovely afternoon, last spring, as I 
MS ~was_ sauntering slowly down the 
street, I noticed a young girl on the 
opposite side of the way. She was 
fashionably and tastefully dressed ; 
the usual parasol and satchel de- 
pended from her belt, and her dainty 
little hat was perched upon her head, at the 
In her hand she carried a large 
bouquet of roses—great crimson roses, delicate 
pink, and dewy white ones, fringed with sprays 
of juniper. She was evidently fond of flowers, 
for frequently she bent her sweet face to inhale 
their fragrance. On the corner of a small 
street had gathered a group of dirty, ragged 
children, who, as the young girl passed, cast 
longing looks at the flowers she held, until final- 
ly, one more bold than the others, held out a 
soiled little hand, and said, pleadingly, Please, 
lady, give me a flower?” The pretty girk 
paused, gmiled encouragingly, then quickly 
placed a lovely rose, and a spray of juniper 
into each of the dirty hands so eagerly out- 
stretched, And as she went on, with her sadly 
diminished bouquet, [ thought of the good a little 
flower might do, and I doubt not that her few 
remaining roses were all the sweeter, for the 
consciousness of having done a kind deed, was 
mingled with their fragrance. 


THE KNIGHT FIDELIS. 


BY JENNIE C, WILDEN. 

HE world is all before me!” cried the 
young knight, Fidelis, as he fastened 
on his spurs—newly won. “Shall I 
be satisfied with slaying a dragon, 
or rescuing some simple _ rustic 
maiden? Oh, no!- For me there 
shall be a grander destiny than 

ever bard has sung, or historian chronicled. 

Far and near, in camp and court, on battle-field 

and in lady's bower, shall ring the praises of 

the Knight Fidelis. Wherever crowns are in 
danger, wherever scepters are failing, wherever 
beauty is weeping, there shall be victory for 

Fidelis!” 

“Nay, Fidelis,” said his preceptor, “these are 
but boyish dreams; and if thou followest them, 
thou wilt pass by the real things, that make a 
knight’s renown, and seek but never find thy 
crown, thy scepter, and thy weeping beauty.” 
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“Boyish dreams! Notso! They are the as- 
pirations of my youth, which manhood shall 
develop and accomplish. See my beautiful 
sword, my brave, dashing sword! Shall it cut 
and slash, like a vulgar marauder’s, at whatever 
crosses its path? For.the best, the bravest and 
purest, alone shall that sword be drawn.” 

And won by his boyish enthusiasm, which, 
however erring it may be, is dearer to gray 
heads than all their wisdom, the old man smiled, 
and blessed the joyous-hearted knight. 

And now, Fidelis, arrayed in his shining 
armor, mounted his charger; and, followed by 
his faithful squire, rode quietly out of the court- 
yard, tossing a parting kiss to a fair child, his 
only sister, who leaned from her window to 
watch him. as he rode grandly away to fame 
and victory. 

He had not ridden half a league, when he 
found a man lying by the road-side, moaning 
as one in pain. 

“T have but little time,” said the kind hearted 
Fidelis, to his squire, “ for life is too short to be 
wasted in petty deeds, still it were but a Chris- 
tian act to send yonder poor man rejoicing on 
his way. 

With a grand, imperial air, as if he were 
crowned king of half a continent, yet gracious- 
ly withal, Fidelis rode to the stranger. 

“Friend,” he asked, ‘“ what aileth thee ?” 

“T came but now through the woods,” he an- 
swered, in faltering accents, “and many men 
did set upon me, and robbed me of all I pos- 
sessed, so that I have not left the wherewithal 
to buy a morsel to eat, and they beat me until I 
have not power to move.” 

“Villians, that they are!” cried Fidelis. 
“Though I have dedicated my sword only to 
deeds of wondrous daring, yet will I fight 
them, aye, though they were legion, I would not 
fear them, for valiant and strong is my right 
arm. Which way passed they who have robbed 
and beaten thee?” 

“T noted not clearly,” answered the sufferer, 
in fainter tones than before, “but it seemed to 
my imperfect sight that they turned toward the 
setting sun.” 

“Then straightway will I avenge thee!” 
cried Fidelis. ‘Take heart, friend, thine ene- 
mies shall be brought to shame right speedily.” 

_ But, sir, good sir,” cried he who had been 
beaten, “I faint for food, and the blood flows 
faster from my wounds.” 

But Fidelis had put spurs to his horse, and 
was galloping to the woods. 

“Good lack!” moaned the Beancers “He 


was a noble youth, and fair to see; < pray he 
meet with no evil fate. Could I but have 
gained a little of the food his squire carried, or 
won him to bind my wounds, I might have 
seen my wife and little ones again ; but as it is, 
death is too strong for me. Oh, these gay 
knights, they are all for glory, and reck not of 
such small wants as pain and hunger.” 

Now Fidelis rode hard and fast, until in 
the depths of the dark woods he came full upon 
the robbers, and with his good sword, he slew 
them all. Then he took from them all the 
money whereof they had robbed the stranger, 
and sent his squire back with it to the rightful 
owner. 

But the succor came too late. The man was 
dead, which, when Fidelis heard, grieved him 
much, and he said hard things of death, that 
came at such unseasonable times. 

But life is short, and taking their shields and 
their weapons from the robbers, Fidelis gave 
them to his trusty squire, and rode through 
the woods. 

And riding onward, without resting an hour, 
they found themselves in a poor and miserable- 
seeming town. “There is no work for a val- 
iant knight,” said Fidelis. ‘“ Ride we to the 
city.” 

But as he spoke, a woman threw herself be- 
fore his horse's feet. “ And would it please you, 
great sir,” she cried, as he drew up his horse, 
‘‘we be but humble folk that want much for 
learning ; and there be our boy beyond the sea, 
and there has a letter come from him, but none 
can read it, for lack of book knowledge. Pray 
you, great sir, rest you and tell the words we be 
hungry to hear.” 

Then Fidelis looked down upon the woman, 
and answered :—‘“I am Fidelis, the knight; I 
fight for emperors and for kings, for human 
rights against wrong and oppression, and if I 
tarry to read the boy's epistle, mayhap I may 
lose a crown. Life is short, good dame, and 
much have I to do therein. The boy was alive, 
or he could not have written thee. For the rest, 
call thou upon the village schoolmaster, or may 
chance I shall meet some carpet knight, who 
hath naught better to do than read misspelled 
letters from lads across the sea, and if I do, I 
will send him to thee. Stand aside, woman, | 
would pass.” 


“And he was a valiant knight, and fair to — 


see,’ said the woman. “I pray he may never 
ache for aught he holds, yet can not use. And 
it will be a long day, ere another knight will ride 
through our town; belike there will never come 
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one who will read my lad’s letter. Ah, these 
grand knights, they be all for honor. Mayhap 


he can read in many languages, and recks not 
of the language which be more than all tongues 
to me.” 

Now Fidelis, he rode hard and fast, scorning 
the vulgar town, and hurrying to grand and 
worthy scenes, until there gathered around him 
some women, weeping bitterly; and one came 
closer, and prayed the squire that they might 
look upon the arms he bore. And the squire, 
proud of his master’s prowess, showed the 
arms, and told of the five robbers slain in the 
woods. 

“Ah, good lack,” wailed the women, “in 
yood truth they were wicked men, but they 
were our lads, great sir, and we loved thein. 
And now they are dead, what is left to us?” 

And Fidelis answered, “they were wicked 
men, and it was meet that they should die. 
Nay, never hold my rein—stand aside, women, 
I may not tarry!” 

“ Aye, great sir, they were wicked men, and 
they are dead, but they were our lads, and we 
loved them, though we are humble folk, and 
know not how to keep them from the evil way. 
Belike it as plain to you, good sir, an’ you 
would tell us poor folk, for the sake of them 
that may wish to follow.” 

“ Nay, good sooth,” answered the knight, “I 
am no preacher, notI! I scorn all bad men, 
and I will fight the giant wrong until I die.” 

“Tarry, kind sir. We love our lads ; but the 
ways be rough, and the house, mayhap, cold, 
and the pot not always full; the nights be long, 
and we lack the nice ways of you gentle folk. 
But our hearts be wise, great sir, an’ one would 
tell us how we would show our lads the right 
way, and make it easy for them, poor lads.” 

“You have your preachers and your temples,” 
said the knight, “and the hour grows late, and 
I have great deeds to do. Stand aside, I fain 
would pass.” 

“Something I have done,” the knight said 
to his squire, as they rode on, “in slaying the 
five robbers, but I fain would draw the sword 
again. Life is short, and I have much to do 
therein. I would I might meet some mighty 
dragon, with divers heads, hard by some 
lovely maiden, bound, to be his food. How 
would I slay him, and rescue her! I would 
stuff his skin for my father’s halls, and I would 
wear my colors on my sleeve. Think you 
there be any such, hereabout ?” 

« An’ we ride hard and fast, and tarry not,” 
answered the squire, “ we may meet with such.” 
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And so Fidelis rode, and captured many 
arms, and slew many wicked men, giants, and 
dragons, until the day drew near which the 
great Emperor had set for all the knights to 
come to his court, and receive a laurel wreath 
from the Emperor's own. hand. 

Fidelis’ heart beat wild and high, as, arrayed 
in his shining armor, he strode into the great 
hall of dazzling beatty, where were gathered 
the brave and learned of every land, and the 
fairest of all the earth, while the monarch sat 
in more than royal state, upon his throne of 
gold and precious stones. 

Fidelis’ heart beat wild and hard, when the 
heralds called his name, and bade him ap- 
proach the royal throne. Fair ladies strained 
their eyes to look upon his noble form; older 
knights grew pale with envy, and the Empress 
smiled brightly, as she advanced to the canopy 
to meet the knight. Then the trumpets. sound- 
ed, heralds shouted, and martial music tuned 
his march over the marble floors of the won- 
drous hall. 

“Make answer, Knight Fidelis,” the mon- 
arch said, in ringing tones. “ What hast thou 
done to wear a laurel crown?” 

‘I slew five robbers in a wood,” answered 
Fidelis, ‘and my squire has brought their cap- 
tured weapons.” 

And the squire laid them at the feet of the 
Emperor. 

“I met a dragon by a castle bridge, and I 
killed him,” Fidelis continued; “my squire 
has his dried skin; he was of much size and 
mighty power.” 

And the squire laid it at the feet of the 
Emperor. 

“IT met a lady in distress; a wicked man: 
pursued her. I slew him, and carried her to. 
her castle. He was a giant of wondrots. 


strength. My squire has his armor and his 
shield.” 

And the squire laid them at the feet of the 
Emperor. 


“I fought three days in a tournament, and 
vanquished all who made against me. My 
squire has the arms of many valiant knights, 
who fell before my sword.” 

And the squire laid them at the fect of the 
Emperor. 

“Verily, thou seemest a good and valiant 
knight,” said the monarch, and the ladies. 
smiled anew upon their proud and handsome 
favorite. 

Then the trumpets sounded, and the heralds 
cried if any there were who could say aught: 


against the Knight Fidelis, to come forward 
and speak. . 

Then first there came forward a skeleton-like 
figure, and stood by the side of the shining 
throne. 

“1 do accuse the Knight Fidelis of cowardice, 
for that he fled before a foe,” said the new 
comer. ) 

- “T never fled before a foe,” Fidelis answered, 
haughtily. 

“I do accuse the Knight Fidelis, that he fled 
before a foe,” repeated the stranger. ‘ There 
was a man who had been robbed and beaten, 
ancl death stood beside him, and though he be- 
sougut the knight, he struck not one blow at 
death, but rode hard and fast to the woods.” 

‘Make answer, Fidelis,” said the monarch. 

“In good truth I did ride to the woods, but I 
rode to avenge the man whom they had robbed 
and beaten, and it was then I slew the five rob- 
bers.” 

“Had he given the suffering man to eat, and 
bound up his wounds, death would have fled,” 
said the accurser. 

“Take back the robbers’ arms,” said the 
monarch, “they avail thee not.” 

And next there came a woman forward, and 
stood beside the shining throne, 

“T do accuse the Knight Fidelis of such dis- 
courtesy as ill becomes a knight,” she said. 

“My life is vowed to fair courtesy,” answered 
the knight, in strange surprise. 

“T do accuse the Knight Fidelis of discourte- 
sy,’ she repeated, “insomuch that he scorned 
the weak, and left a woman in distress, though 
she did beseech him to save her from the strong 
hand of vain longing,” and she told the story 
of the lad beyond the seas. — 

“In good truth, it is so,” confessed: Fidelis. 

“Take back the giant's armor,” said the 
monarch, it availeth thee not. A true knight 
rescues weakness, whether in the fisher-woman’'s 
form, or in the guise of youthful beauty.” - 

And another woman came forward and stood 
by the shining throne. 

“TI do accuse the Knight Fidelis of discour- 
tesy and cowardice,” she said, “in this, that he 
spurned us for our weakness and poverty, and 
when we did much beseech him to conquer the 
ignorance that made us slaves and sinners, he 
would not listen.” 

“Make answer, Fidelis,” said the monarch. 

And Fidelis, remembering the woman he had 
met on the way out of the miserable town, 
coul:l but bow his head for reply. 

“Take back thy dragon's skin,” said the 
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monarch; ‘an’ thou hadst not fled before the 
foul usurper, ignorance, thou hadst slain a 
mightier and deadlier dragon than e’er took 
bodily form. And what availeth thee, Fidelis, 
though thine arm was strong in the tournament, 
if thy heart was too weak to respond to the ap- 
peal of love, and thy soul too faint to give aid 
to the cries of struggling faith? Thou art 
young, Fidelis, and 1 doubt not thy mind was. 
ready for wondrous deeds, but thou hast learned 
to-day, that there is a greater Knight than any: 
earthly eye hath seen, who giveth to each a 
great and grand career, which he hath lain asa 
road beneath our feet, and if we will desert it 
and follow the rambling side-paths, or leave it 
for sotne fancied greater way, it is not the 
giver's fault if we find but confusion and disap- 
pointment. Return to that path, Fidelis; go. 
not to strange lands to seek mighty adventures, 
for deeds worthy of the highest ambition wait at 
every man’s door.” 


Oe 8 


AN OLD MAN'S REVERIE. 
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BY W. B. DERRICK. 


An old man’s brow was furrowed with care, 

His eyes had grown dim, and white his hair ; 

But over the waves of time he cast 

A wistful glance to the distant past — 

To the time when he was a bright-eyed boy— 

And his heart was filled with youthful joy 

As again he reviewed life's happy scenes, 

And revel'’d anew in boyhood’s dreams. 

He thought of his mother's smiles and tears; 

Of his father’s manly hopes and fears ; 

Or his brothers and sisters, kind and true, 

Who with him around their fireside drew, 

And listened to advice their parents gave, 

And to stories they told—both gay and grave— 

Of Mother Goose, and others to match it, 

Such as Washington and his little hatchet. 

Then he thought how timidly he crept to bed, 

After the evening prayers were said, 

Fearing some old witch would gobble him up, 

Or a bloody giant on his bones would sup! 

And the old man felt again those fears, 

And indulged afresh in childish tears. 

It was not weakness that made him cry, 

For his heart was brave, and his hopes beat 
high ; 

But the tears would come, and they fell Jike rain, 

For the old man now was a child again. 

His plays he re-played with fond delight; 

His lessons he would again and again recite ; 

And well he remembered the Golden Rule, 
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And how it was taught in the village school ; 

And how it was demonstrated one day, 

When the boys and girls were out at play, 

And Lillie White fell, got soiled and hurt, 

How he helped her up, and brushed off the dirt; 

Then how she kissed him—the little fool !— 

And told him to “’member the Golden Rule.” 

And he has remembered it all through life, 

For Lillie, in time, became his wife. 

Then sweetly they sipped from the self-same 
cup, 

And were always helping each other up, 


Till their highest ambition and hopes were 
gained, 

And their crowning joy is now nearly attained. 

The years rolled on, and the waves ran high, 

Causing many a struggle, and many a sigh; 

As the old man’s bark ploughed over the main, 

Toward the haven of rest, which soon he will 
gain. 

His parents have long since gone before 

To the goodly land on the other shore ; 

And his early friends are adrift at sea, 

Or have anchored somewhere on the mystic lee. 
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And he is alone—but his lips doth move! 

List! he is talking, and trying to prove 

That the past z present, and the future zw2// 
come, 

When all will be happily blended in one: 

For the past and present and future state 

Are as one to Him who is good and great. 

Then deeds that are dark will be brought to 
light ; 

And wrongs we have suffered will be made 
right ; 

And hopes that have vanished, if worthy, will 
live ; 

And a crown to the righteous our Father will 
give. 

From a backward view to the future maze, 

The old man now turned his earnest gaze 

And he saw beyond a brilliant sight 

That filled his soul with calm delight ; 

For, over the waves, uprising, grand, 

Appeared in view the Promised Land! 

The Shining Shore he was swiftly nearing, 

And, almost over, he ceased his fearing. 

Sie ee ae oe a Plat St 2: 
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BY BATHENIA BLOSSOM. 


\/20OR, thin-clad, little Emma Turner 
4% “stands in front of a store window, 
bright with the beautiful things 
Christmas has left behind. Her 


toy, so temptingly displayed; and 
' then they look away in beyond, as 
if not yet satisfied. After which, a look of 
disappointment crept into her face, as she 
says :— | 
“Oh, dear! oh, dear! I thought if I looked 
real sharp and strong, I might see Santa Claus, 
for I’m sure he lives here, among these pretty 
things that he gives to all the little boys and 
girls around. I want to see him so much, and 
then if he smiled on me real broad and kind, 
I'd say:—‘Dear good Santa Claus, did you 
forget me, or couldn't you find the way to our 
room?’ I know the alley is dark, and there 
are sO many twistings and turnings, that even I 
sometimes hardly know where I am. So | 
guess Santa Claus could n't find me, for he lives 
in such a bright place, he could n't zo way see 
my stocking in its dark corner. Oh! I wonder 
if he's at home? S’pose I go in and see; and 
then—” 
Her glowing face spoke the rest of the sen- 
tence, which her entrance into the store cut 


hungry eyes search out every pretty | 
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short. There was an eager entreaty in her voice, 
when she asked of the clerk :-- 

“ Please sir, is Santa Claus at home?” 

“Ha, ha, ha! That’s good! Santa Claus 
at home to you/ Don't you know he isn't 
fond of such poverty-stricken little wretchers as 
you are? You're trying to hunt him up to beg, 
a stocking-full of toys, are you? Ha, ha, ha!” 

Emma turned away—her face one quiver of 
sobs—but not until a richly dressed little girl 
quickly whispered ;— 

“Mamma, come, please, I want to see where 
she lives.” 

The warm, kind heart of the lady was touched 
by the sadness in Emma's face, so she readily 
complied with her daughter’s requcst, and fol- 
lowed the grieved child from the store. So 
pitifully was Emma sobbing, that the lady laid 
her hand on her shoulder, and gently asked :— 

“Little girl, what troubles you ?” 

“T—thou-ght San-ta Claus on-ly couldn't 
f-find me, but he knew just where I was, and 
wasn't fond of me, so didn't stop. Mamma 
told me he could n't find his way into my stock- 
ing, but I thought he would drop just a tiny 
something in the toe, for it is so small there, he 
would n't miss one of his wee little dollies. Oh, | 
dear! oh, oh, oh!” 

“Perhaps,” spoke out the lady's daughter, 
“Santa Claus had nothing’ small enough to fit 
in your stocking, so he's stitching up a big one 
for you to-day. He does so, sometimes. But 
why couldn't he find you?” 

“ Because I live in such a dark alley, he d 
get lost before he got half way up to our room.’ 

“TI never heard of on a gloomy place to 
live. Where is it?” 

‘It’s the middle and oldest house in Willow 
Alley—'way up stairs,” 

“T think,” said Mrs. Warner—for such was 
the lady’s name—“ Santa Claus is just playing 
‘hide and seek.’ He'll very likely look into 
your heart, and see how his hiding troubles you. 
Then by another Christmas, he'll show you how 
good he can be. Be patient, little girl, for next 
year will not be long in coming. Come, May, 
we must go home, dear. Good bye, child.” 

“Good bye, kind lady.” 

‘Mamma, wasn't that clerk ugly? How 
could he, how could he laugh at the poor little 
girl?” 

“ Because his pulse beats to the tune of mon- 
ey, my dear. My pet will never hold money 
as dear as kind words and deeds, I hope.” 

“ Vo, mamma!” was the emphatic answer. 
“ Mamma, when Santa Claus does n't find poor 
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boys and girls, can’t the rich ones take Santa 
Claus’ place ?” 

“ Certainly, dear.” 

“Santa Claus left me so many nice things, 
that my tree is dancing full of lively toys yet, 
and—do n't you think this littie girl would enjoy 
that same tree, just as it is? I don’t want to 
take one thing off, she seeds them, every one. | 
I have so many that came other times, so I can ; 
eall them new, and be glad over them. Just; 
think, mamma!” | 

How the eager little Santa Claus in disguise 
hurried home. Then she fastened upon her 
beautiful tree a large card, bearing the words: 
“ With Santa Claus’s love,” bade it ‘good bye,” 
and watched it with a happy light over and 
through her face, as it started on its way toward 
the dark home of the poor girl, where Christ- 
mas tree never was known to flourish before. 

After Mrs. Warner and Mary left Emma, she 
hastened home and told her mamma :—“A 
lady told me Santa Claus was playing ‘hide 
and seek,’ so Ill seek him the whole of next 
year, by being good, patient, and content; and 
then he ‘ll surely peep from his hiding-place by 
next Christmas, and let me have a stocking full 
of him, any way. Wont he mamma, wont he?” 
pleaded the child. 

“T trust so, my darling,” answered{the moth- 
er, whose heart was aching to bring forth the 
great, loving Santa Claus, whose hands poverty 
held so tightly together, that no gift could slip 
through them. 

Rap-tap-tap—rap-tap-tap, against the door. 
“Mamma, mamma! you please open the door; 
perhaps—it ’s —SANTA CLAUS, with the stocking 
he 's filled for me!” 

Emma's mother gave a little cry of delight, 
when she answered the knock; for there, all 
a-light with beauty, stood a wonderful Christ- 
mas tree. No one there to thank—nothing 
there to tell from whence it came, but the card: 
—‘ With Santa Claus’s love.” 

Emma stood amazed. Her cheeks flushing 
brighter and brighter, and her eyes a-blaze with 
gladness. At last she exclaimed, “O, mamma, 
mamma! Santa Claus must have heard me, 
and—” then running out of the door, she called, 
“Santa Claus! Santa Claus! O, dear, good 
Santa Claus! Iet me hug you and kiss you 
please.” ; 

For answer, in the distance, came back a 
hearty laugh, and Emma thought she heard— 
“Santa Claus can’t be seen, my dear. He 
comes in the dark; goes in the dark, and 
sleeps in the light of day.” 
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Contrasts Continued. 


OUR last article was devoted to the general 
rules of contrast of lines and forms. I would 
again Call the attention of the student to the 
importance of understanding well those princi- 
ples. They are concise, but nevertheless val- 
uable in every particular, and would bear the 
most careful perusal. 

Lines and forms, of course, constitute the 
“drawing,” which is of the first importance in 
picture-making. The color, light and shade, 
etc., may be imperfect, but if the drawing is 
well executed, the subject can not fail of being 
expressed. We have seen the necessity of con- 
trasting these lines and forms, in order to pro- 
duce picturesque effects, and should also under- 
stand the want of this effect, when the lines are 
parallel with each other, or the forms too uni- 
form in character or shape. But another source 
of “lines” must be taken into consideration in 
this matter, and that is the lines forming the 
border of the canvas or picture surface, i. e. the 
two side edges and the top and base. It is — 
equally necessary that they also should be con- 
trasted in the general composition. In order to 
make this plainer, we here give two sketches of 
similar subjects, but differently handled, which 
we will suppose to be square pictures. 

In fig, A we notice the clump of trees to the 
right are uniform in height and general form; 


‘that their trunks or stems are parallel with each 


other, and that they are also parallel with the 
sides of the picture. But in fig. B we have 
them irregular in height, size, and shape; their 
stems diverging from the side or edge of the pic- 
ture. Instead of standing alone and straight, they 
are grouped and massed in an irregular way, 
which makes them look more as nature would 
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have them, and not as though they had been 
“fixed” in a sentinel-like manner. We have 
also an example of this in the tree on the opposite 
side of the sketches. Then again, in fig. A, the 
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the light and dark sides of the objects repre- 
sented. ‘A light mass coming against a dark 
one, or wice versa.” We have an example in a 
dark tree against a bright sky, or some light 


ground, at the base of the trees, is parallel with 
the lower edge of the picture ; so with the gen- 
eral line of their tops; the mountains and 
clouds also, This produces monotony, and is 
unpleasant to an artistic eye, but in fig. B, we 
have an inclination in the bases—the trees 
irregular at their tops, and differing in size. 
So with the mountains and clouds; they are 
made to contrast each other. We see the same 
change existing in the shape of the stream of 
water, and the result can easily be appreciated 
in the more picturesque appearance of fig. B, 
when compared with fig. A. 

It can not be said that some similarity of 
lines and forms does not exist in nature; but 
we will say, that a view of nature, where the 
proper contrasts and combinations are wanting, 
is not calculated to make a fit subject for a pic- 
ture. Again, the artist, when sketching from 
nature, can justly claim the privilege of making 
‘some Changes in minor parts, such as a tree, a 
rock, or some inferior portion, without interfering 
with the general view. 


Another phase 


trasts, is 
of “light and 
shade.” “The 
light side of any- 
thing, is contrast- 
ed by its shaded 
= = = side.” We have 
an example of this in the spherical form. 

Beginners in Art are apt to be unsuccessful in 
imitating forms of this ‘description, such as 
fruits, &c., for the simple reason that they do 
not obtain sufficiently distinct contrasts between 


of important con- | || 
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object, such as a light grey stone building, con- 
trasted by a dark or cloudy sky, or the lighter 
trunks of trees: against the darker foliage. 
“Small lights against larger—darker ones.” 
For example, the flying spray dashing against 
high somber rocks; the small lights of a win- 
dow on the side of a dark mansion or castle. 
“Small dark masses against larger—lighter 
ones.” The dark, trailing leaves of Ivy, On a 


lighter stone background ; also, the small, dark, 


speck-like forms of birds, flying against a 
bright sky, or the dark floating leaves on the 
glistening surface of a pond, &c. : 

I would observe’ one thing more, before 
leaving this very interesting subject of contrasts, 
and that is, that without being severe, they 
should be definite, or their object of relief and 
effect will be lessened. 
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HE winter's fire burned clear and 
- bright in the shining grate of Mrs. 
Moreland’s cheery sitting-room, and 
all the family were gathered about 
it, as was their custom. The half- 
grown lads never thought of stray- 
ing off into the village street at 
night, in search of amusement. Where moth- 
er was, they were always sure of good compa- 
ny. Her presence would make the room 
bright, even without the pretty shaded lamp. 

“I have been thinking,” remarked mother, 
gazing into the bright coals, with a half smile, 
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for old memories in her eye, “that I should 
like to give and old-fashioned party, this Christ- 
mas, such as my mother used to give, in my 
childhood.” 

The children looked up a little surprised, as 
parties were not common in their pleasant 
home. But they had faith in mother, and 
knew that any proposal of hers would be just 
the right thing. 

“Tf Warren will open our ‘Guide Book,’ and 
turn to Luke XIV: 12 and 13, he can read a 
description of my mother’s parties.” | 

Warren noticed the passage had a pencil- 
mark in the margin. Then he read in a clear, 
rich tone, 

“When thou makest a dinner or a supper, 
call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, nor thy 
rich neighbors, lest they also bid thee and a 
recompense be made thee. 

“ But when thou makest a feast, call the poor, 
the maimed, the lame, the blind! And thou 
shalt be blessed, for they can not recompense 
thee, but thou shalt be recompensed at the res- 
urrection of the just.” 

Warren closed the book, and a glance of in- 
telligence passed around the little group. They 
knew now, just what the party was to be. 

“Shall I make out a list?” said Arthur, 
sharpening a pencil. 

«Tf you please, Arthur, and the children may 
each name some, whom they think would come 
under this direction. Some one the Law would 
like us to invite to this party. Who shall we 
ask, Helen? 

“T think Jenny King should be one, mother.” 

“Yes, we will put down Jenny, by all means. 
I dare say it is a long time since she was in- 
vited out. Arthur can drive over for her, as 
she could not walk half the distance.” 

‘T can not help thinking,” said Alfred, “ when 
I took those jackets to her to make, what a 
lonely time she must have all by herself, in that 
little room, all the weeks through, with not a 
sound in it but the click of her needle, and the 
tick of the clock. I forgot to tell you, mother, 
that some boy had broken her window with his 
ball, and I set a new pane of glass for her.” 

“ That was right, Alfred, I want you all to be 
observing of the wants of the poor, and do 
them good whenever you can. Now who else 
shall we put down, Warren?” 

“T’ll say good Mrs. Parker. Now who do 
you say, Pet?” he asked, with a roguish smile 
at the little sister upon his knee. 

“Milly Parker,” said the little one, emphati- 
cally, her face beaming. “She shall play with 
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my best baby all day, and I'll just play with 
my old ‘Josephine,’ if she has got her nose 
broken.” 

“That's a dear little girl,” said Warren, 
laying his cheek down on her soft hair, and 
drawing her a little closer to his breast. There 
had ever seemed a more than common bond of 
love between this brother and little sister. 

“Dont forget my factory-boy,” said Alfred. 

“No indeed, we'll have young Lacy, if no- 
body else, said Arthur. 

“The poor rotherless boy needs some one 
to befriend him, and he seems grateful for the 
smallest kindness,” said mother. 

So one name after another was added to the 
list, until Minnie’s sunny head dropped on her 
brother's shoulder. The invitations to the 
Christmas dinner party were given out early, so 
there might be time for any little preparations, 
people might think needful. But most of the 
guests have a “Sunday suit,” most carefully 
kept. So the matter of dress was easily dis- 
posed of. If they had been in more comforta- 
ble circumstances, with half a dozen good 
suits, it would have been quite a different thing. 
Then they would probably have discovered 
they had “nothing to wear,” and so must go 
out immediately and purchase something suita- 
Little Millie Parker was in such a flutter 
of delight, after the invitation came, she could 
hardly eat, or sleep. She danced about her 
work, and she danced about her play, but it 
was a very innocent kind of dancing. Grand- 
mother too, was a little exercised, for fear, with 
her poor eyesight, she could not bring her best 
cap to the highest state of perfection, in clear- 
starching, but a kind neighbor dropping in, took 
the task off her hands. The poor, lame seam- 
stress felt her heart well over with gratitude 
when she thought of the kindness that had ex- 
tended such an invitation to her. It would be 
so delightful to breathe the bracing, out-door 
air once more, and for one day lay aside her 
heavy load of care and labor. But sweeter 
than all, was the consciousness that she had 
such a friend as Mrs. Moreland. Friends for 
her were few and widely severed, and oh, how 
prized ! . 

The day before Christmas was a busy one at 
the mansion. There was a great commotion in 
Arthur’s fine poultry yard, and Sarah came 
over from the village in the lane, to render 
Margaret most efficient assistance in. preparing 
the plump fowls for the oven. Mother’s hands 
prepared all the sweets, so there was no anxiety 
about the cakes being light, and the mince pies 
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properly seasoned. At an early hour, on Christ- 
mas day, Arthur's shining bays, and the great 
double sleigh, were gliding over the glistening 
snow, on their way to widow Parker’s little cot- 
tage. The grandmother and child were quick- 
ly in their places, and the buffalo robes tucked 


well about them. Little Milly's eyes were 


sparkling like snow crystals in the sun, and 


her gay laugh was sweeter than any canary’s 
note. A little exclamation of anxiety from the 
old lady, as the horses sped away, caused Ar- 


thur to slacken his speed, and he took them a 


drive of a mile or two ata very gentle pace, be- 
fore he brought them around at the wide, hos- 
pitable porch of the mansion on the hill. 
a freshener of the spirits a good brisk sleigh- 
ride is, when one is well wrapped up from the 
cold? So the poor, lame seamstress found it, as 
Arthur took her a pleasant ride around by the 
factories, pausing now and then to take up one 
and another of the invited guests. In due time 


they were all gathered in to the warm, cheerful 


parlors, where their comfort and happiness was 


made the study of the day, by the kind hearts 
It was a singular as- 
young, but I doubt if the 
Christmas gather- 
ing that day with more of pleasure and approval. 
It is of little consequence what the world thinks 


which had invited them. 
semblage of old and 
Lord looked down upon any 


and says of us, so we have His approbation. 


The slight reserve soon melted away, under the 
influence of Mrs. Moreland’s kindly tact. Old 
and chatted over the various 
matters of interest in their humble spheres, and 
Mrs. Moreland’s ready sympathy and valuable 
suggestions raised her still higher in their affec- 


neighbors met 


tion and esteem. Helen took charge of the 
little ones, and a merry time they had of it, in 
the warm, bright nursery—the pleasantest room 
‘n the house. What made it look especially 
beautiful just now, was a full laden Christmas 
tree in the corner, with a gift for each little 
visitor. 

There was a little confusion, on going out to 
the table, each one drawing back to give the 
others precedence, but at last all were comfort- 
ably seated, and good “father Rosylin,” the 
oldest member of the company, reverently 
asked God's blessing. This aged Pilgrim felt 
that this was, doubtless, his last Christmas day 
on earth. Was it not a cause of gratitude .to 
Mrs. Moreland, that she had been able to make 
it so full of gladness for him? 

Ample justice was done to the excellent, sub- 
stantial feast; yet so bountiful had been the 
provision, that almost as much remained over 
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as had been consumed. ‘There was no waste 
however, for each guest, when he left, had a 
package slipped in his hand, which proved am- 
ple provision for the next day or two. Before 
the party separated, mother brought the large 
type family Bible, and requested Father Rosylin 
to read a portion of the Word, and offer prayer 
with them. 

“ Perhaps we might sing a hymn, too,” said 
the old man, with a kindling eye. He loved 
the songs of Zion, and the company of those 
who loved the Lord. 

So the good old hymn was sung, the feeble 
joining with the strong, clear tones of youth. 
Father Rosylin’s whole soul seemed inspired 
by the scene, and his deeply earnest prayer for 
the dear youth assembled there, brought serious 
thoughts to more than one light heart. It was 
a most appropriate closing of a happy Christ- 
mas day. 

What a way-mark that day was in the histo- 
ry of many monotonous, sorrowful lives? How 
different from the results following many gay 
assemblages in the halls of wealth and pleasure ? 
Who would not choose the memories and pray- 
ers and blessings which followed this Scriptural 
feast, to the wretchedness, the jealousies and 
envyings which flow from scenes of dissipation 
and fashionable frivolity. 

Would that the rich would oftener remember 
our Saviour’s direction, when they make a 
feast. A blessing will not fail to follow money 
thus expended, and it will be returned a hun- 
dred fold into the bosom of the giver. Children 
can not learn too early to be kind to Christ's 
suffering ones. They are ever with us, and 
whensoever we will, we may do them good. 


WAITING UP FOR SANTA CLAUS. 


BY E. E. H. 
“Oh tell me, dear mamma, didn’t you once say 
That old Santa Claus would come by to-night, 
In a great furry coat, and a reindeer sleigh, 
Which goes like the wind, so fast is its flight? 


“T look for him here, dear mamma, right soon, 
To ‘tend to my stocking up there on the wall! 
Say, can’t I wait up till he comes in the room? 
I wont say a word, or detain him at all.” 


But the ‘sand man” came by, and pulled the 
lids shut, 

To prepare a clear way for his master St. Nick, 

And poor little Robbie was snug in bed put, 

Long ’ere the lank stocking had grown fat and 
thick ! 
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ENIGMAS. 

207—My first is a lodging house ; 
My second expresses five hundred ; 
My third is the past of a word meaning to hit; 
My fourth is to fasten or bind ; 
My fifth is a boy's nick-name ; 
My sixth is a part of the body ; 
My seventh is a delightful beverage ; 
And my whole is incapable of being decomposed. 


208—My first is a proposition ; 
My second is adipose matter ; 
My third is a vowel ; 
My fourth is a number. 
Laura Leidy. 
INITIALS AND FINALS. 
209—Part of the body; a religeuse; a kind 
of conveyance; to recline; a range of mounh- 
tains; information; a kitchen utensil. My in- 
itials give the country ot which my finals are 
natives. Dick Romer. 


SUBSTITUTION. 
210o—I am a disguise; change my head and 
I hold water; cut off my head and I request. 
Dick Romer. 


CHARADES. 
Brras. 
211. To steal, and a preposition. 
A boy’s nick-name, a vowel, and to unite. 
A color, and to begin. 
A musical instrument, and a vowel. 


Rivers. 
212. A girl's nick-name, and an insect. 
' A kind of fruit, and a consonant. 
A boy's name, a consonant, and a proposition. 
The name of a river, and a negative. 
Hattse & Davis. 


'213—My first doth affliction denote, 
Which my second is destined to feel, 
But my whole is the sure antidote— 
That affliction to soothe and to heal, 
Albert Travis. 


~~ 


PUZZLE. 
214—-Look at the bottom of a stream, 
And in a garden fair ; 
Searching among the shells and flowers, 
And you will find it there. 
And then if wearied with the search, 
And you should need repose ; 
Just strip it bare, and beat it well, 
And dress it in its clothes. 
Then for this exercise and fight, 
You'll rest much better for the night. 
C. M. P. 
DECAPITATION. 
215—Fill the blanks in the second, third, and 
fourth lines of the following stanza with succes- 
sive decapitations of the word used to fill the 
blank in the first line, giving the stanza rhyme 
and sense :— 
Being wet with the——, 
He began to 
For a comforting ——. 
Was it granted him ?——. 
C. Clinton. 


SQUARE WORD. 
216—1. A metal. 
2. A city in Europe. 
3. To leave out. 
4. Used in fishing. 
Arthur C. Burnham. 


217—ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES, REBUSES, &¢., | 16 months, and C $480 for a time not named. 


Published in the October Number, 1874. 


145. BaltiC, IdeA, RinG, DivE. 146. E-mu 

{mew.) 147. Who's yer Schoolmaster ? (‘ Hoos- 
ler Schoolmaster.”) 148. U-s-e are in use most. 
148. Wake-robin. 149. PIANO, INDIA, AD- 
DER, NIECE, OARED. 150. MundelstruP, 
OhiO, RochesteR, EttricK—More-pork. 1651. 
Berne, Paris, Genoa, Dover, Berlin, Madrid, 
Rome, Lyons, Athens, Milan, Moscow, London. 
152. Henlopen. 153. Flat-e-ry. 154. Lo-pat- 
ka. 155. Mat-a-pan. 156. Fines, terre. 157. 
Look-out. 158. Hen-ry. 159. Abraham Lin- 
coln. 160. “ Be kind to all you chance to meet, 
in field or lane, or crowded street.”— “Anger and 
pride are both unwise; Vinegar never catches 
flies.” 162. “The over-curious are not over- 
wise.” 163. Mississippi. 

Correct answers lave been received from the 
following persons, to the exercises designated 
by the numbers. Many other answers have 
come to hand, but are defective in some partic- 
ular: 

Isaac Deihl, 149, 152, 153. 154,155, 156, 157, 
159, 160, 162, 5S. H. Hoffer, 14g, 151, 152, 153, 
154, 155, 157, 158, 159, 160, 163; Dora 149, 
151, 152, 153, 154, 155. 156, 157, 158, 159, 160; 
Arthur C. Burnham, 126, 128, 133, 135, 137, 138, 
140, 141, 149, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 
158, 159, 162, 163; Edna Copeland, 148, 160, 162; 
Albert Cook, 147, 149, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 
156, 157, 158, 159; George Newbauer, 127, 128, 
135, 137, 138, t40; D. 5S. Bowman, 126, 127, 
128, 129, 131, 133, 134, 135, 139, 141, 142 143, 
(E-con-Omy-is-wealth,) 144; Laura E. Leidy, 
126, 128, 133, 137, 141,144; Danis F. Eagleton, 
128, 129, 135, 137, 139; F. M. Welsh, 128, 129, 
130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 137, 139, 140, 141, 
142, 144; Charles B. Compton, 127, 129, 13], 
135, 139, 140, 142, 144; D.C. Landis, 127, 128, 
129, 131, 135, 141, 142 ; Simon Gonter, 126, 128, 
129. 


MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Conducted by ARTEMAS MARTIN, Erie, Pa. 


MATHEMATICAL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED. 

A Complete Algebra, designed for use in Schools, 
Academies, and Colleges. By Joseph Ficklin, Ph. D., 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of the 
State of Missouri. 418 pp. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor 
& Co., New York and Chicago. This is one of the 
best elementary works on Algebra we ever had the 
pleasure of examining, and we heartily commend it to 
teachers and students. Professor Ficklin is a very 
able mathematician, and was formerly a contributor to 
the Mathematical Department of this MAGAZINE. _ 

The First Differential Coeficient. By John Newton 
Lyle, A. M., Professor of Physical Science in West- 
minster College, Fulton, Mo. pp. 35. 
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When the accounts were settled, A received 
$800 for his stock and profits, B £1200 for his, 
and C $840 for his. What was B's stock and. 
C’s time ? WALLACE J. MANLEY. 
Solution of this problem should be received by 
January 20, 1875. 
_ OO S0OwO-—O- 
SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS 
Proposed in September Number, 1874. 


20. A telegram was sent April tst, 1874, from 
Alexandria, Egypt, at 1 o'clock, P. M., and 
reached New York at 11.45 o'clock, A. M., of 
the same day. How long was it on the way? 

S. P. GOODYEAR. 


Solutiotn—The longitude of the City Hall, at 
New York, is 74° 00’ 03” west; that of the light 
house at Alexandria, 29° 51’ 24” east; their 
difference in longitude is, therefore, 103° 51’ 
27”,or in time, 6 hours 55 minutes 25.8 seconds. 
At 1 o'clock P. M. at Alexandria, it was at New 
York only 13 hours—(6 hours 55 minutes 25.8 
seconds,) or 6 hours 4 minutes 34.2 seconds A. 
M. ‘The telegram reaching New York at 45 
minutes past 11 o'clock A. M. was, therefore, 5 
hours 40 minutes 25.8 seconds “on the way.” 

Max LipowlTz. 

Solved also by H. H. Spayd, Charles F. Hicks, and 
others. 

21. At what per cent. shall I buy U.S. 5-20's 
of 1885, that I may receive 9 per cent. on my 
investment ? D. Grey Lewis. 

Solution—The interest on U. S. 5-20's of 1885 
is .06. ; 

.06-+-09==.6624 per cent. the price to be paid. 

INEZ ROUSE. 

Solved in like manner by H. H. Spayd, George 
Newbauer, the proposer, and others. 

Correct solutions of Problems indicated by 
the numbers, have been sent in by the following 
persons : 

Max Lipowitz, 9, 10, II, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 20, 21, 22; Edwin Waterman, 7, 8, 9, Io, I1, 
17, 18; Will Groat, 7; A. B. McMakin, 7, 9; 
Clinton Riddle, 9, 10, 11, 13. 14, 15, 18; Arte- 
mas’R. Masters, 10, 14; F.S. Harding, 10; J. 
J. Haley, 5,6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 14; George New- 
bauer, 9, 10, II, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18. 20, 21, 
22; E. W. Baldwin, 11; Mary R. Bell, 9, 14, 
15; S. P. Goodyear, 9, to, 11; D. Grey Lewis, 
9, 10, 21; S. J. Cellar, 9, 10; Levi A. Stout, 10; 
Evan Merriam,9; W. H. Lutman, 9, Io, 12, 
13; Ed. P. Sweeby, 10; J. I. Clark, 12, 13; 
Sadie Morrow, 13; David Wickersham, Io, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 22; Wil- 
liam Randolph, 13; J. F. Herman, 13; E. T. 
Patrick, 15; Walter Siverly, 16; Wentworth 
Rice, 14, 17, 18; J. M. Mason, 14, 15, 17; R. 
L. Selden, 17, 18; J. F. Craig, 17; Joseph Rea, 
17,18; Charles F. Hicks, 20; S. G. Cagwin, 


Three persons enter into partnership; A put! 22: H. H. Spayd, 17, 18, 20, 21; S. P. Good- 


in $640 for 8 months, B a sum not named for 


year, 20; Inez Rouse, 20, 21. 
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All letters intended for ‘‘ Uncle Charlie’s Letter-Box,’’ should 
be addressed plainly, thus: To Uncir CHartig, Care of J. 
W. Daughaday & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEAR LETTER BOX PEOPLE.—I remember when 
I was a child, that we had an addition made to the old 
house, which had grown quite too small for us all. 
Ah, what a joy that new part was! How we used to 
watch the workmen, laying the stones and planks, and 
fitting all together; and how we delighted in the unfin- 
ish and confusion that reigned within and without. 
And when that bright autumn night came, when every- 
thing was finished, and the new carpet was laid, and 
the new fireplace crackled and threw out a new splen- 
dor upon the white walls and over the cozy furniture 
and into the faces of all the young folks of the whole 
neighborhood, assembled together for the ‘‘ House- 
warming,’’ a joy, that can never be forgotten, took pos- 
session of my heart. It seems yet to lift me away 
from the cares and dutics of my later life, and place 
me a child again, watching the figures in that beautiful 
firelight. 

Why this scene comes more vividly to mind just now 
is, that we have an addition made to our Letter Box 
corner, and I am commissioned, by the publishers to 
say that it is all ready for us to occupy, bright and 
fresh and cheery as they can make it. What a glad 
house-warming we shall have next month, to be sure! 
A number of special friends have been invited to enli- 
ven this glad occasion—and it promises to be a splen- 
did time. Every one of the Letter Box family is in- 
vited, nay urged to be with us. In other words, Our 
Letter Box Department will show many improvements, 
and every one who reads this, should, by all means, 
have the January, and all the numbers for next year, 
1875. 

One of the new features added, is the appointment 
of a number of open-eyes people as videttes, who re- 
port each month the moSt curious and wonderful 
things that they have seen or heard of. It would do 
your hearts good, to read of the queer things which 
have already been reported upon. I really believe this 
Letter Box corner will become the most interesting 
part of the whole MAGAZINE, next year—notwith- 
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standing the other most excellent matter the Editor has. 
been able to secure. 

These videttes I propose to increase, by appointing, 
from time to time, those who seem most suitable, judg- 
ing from the letters received. Here is a chance for every 
one. it doesn't matter if we have a videtfe or two at 
every post-office. The more the better for us all. It 
is very easy to tell about a thing, when we are interest- 
ed, and have found out all we can about it. But then 
it'isn't every one who can see things. We have to ac- 
custom ourselves to observation. I have heard it re- 
lated of a gentleman who astonished people, by 
describing the number of objects he could see at a 
glance. For instance, in simply passing through a 
library, he would hastily cast his eye over the rows of 
books, and afterward be able to repeat iz order, the ti- 
tles of two or three hundred volumes! He would 
glance at a shop window, as he passed by on the street,. 
and accurately describe every article in it, after his re- 
turn home. This acute observation was the result of 
long habit, however. From a child he had practiced’ 
it. Nothing can be more useful to us all in after life, 
than the #adit of close observation—or in other words, 
the habit of keeping our eyes open. This is one of the: 
purposes of the Letter Box Department, and I feel 
certain that we shall never regret it. I have here a 
neat little description from. one of our open-eyes. 
people. He says:— — 

‘‘T have seen them make thimbles! It is a real cu- 
rious process, I am sure. A piece of silver, or whatever 
other metal the thimble is to be made of, is taken and 
rolled out into a thin sheet, just the thickness of a 
thimble. This sheet is cut out into circular pieces, av- 
eraging about the size of a silver half-dollar. This 
circular piece is then placed over a mould, and a solid 
metal bar, the end of which is round, and just the size 
and shape of the inside of the thimble, comes down 
with a powcrful pressure, and bends the disks into 
thimble-shape, as fast, almost, as you could count. 
Once in shape, the thimble is placed in a lathe, anda 
single touch of a sharp chisel, takes a thin shaving 
from the end. Another takes a shaving from the side, 
and rounds off the rim. <A round steel rod, dipped in 
oil, is pressed upon the revolving thimble, and in an 
instant it has taken upon it a lustrous polish. Then a 
little wheel, on the edge of which is a raised figure, is 
held against, and lo! an ornament appears just outside 
the rim—another touch, and an ornamental ring is put 
near the middle. Another wheel, with sharp points on 
its surface, makes the indentations for catching the 
needle. After a moment more spent in polishing the 
inside with a queer little tool for that purpose, it is sent 
to be boiled in soap-suds, to remove the oil, after which. 
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it is ready, and nice enough too, to be placed on the 
finger of the finest lady in the land. 


Another sends me a pleasing incident about a couple 
of turkey hens in court. 


SOME months ago, I read in the Letter Box how 
crows were summoned to prove what some one had 
said about their eyes. I have since heard of a curious 
incident, how two turkey-hens were received in court 
as witnesses, where two men claimed the same proper- 
ty, and the evidence the turkeys gave decided the case. 
The case was this: A gentleman had bought at a high 
price, ten young turkeys, with their mother, which, be- 
ing of a special and rare breed, he took great care in 
raising. One morning, however, he went into his yard, 
and found the old mother turkey alone, all her family 
having disappered. During the day, however, he dis- 
covered that a neighbor had ten turkey chicks very 
similar to his own. He examined them, and then 
claimed them, but the man refused to give them up, 
declaring that he had raised them himself, and showed 
him the mother-turkey. ‘The gentleman insisted that 
the chicks were his, and sued the man to get his prop- 
erty. During the course of the trial, the Justice, being 
undecided, as both men took oath to the ownership of 
the chicks, ordered the young turkeys to be brought 
into court. They were brought and placed on a table 
before him. ‘Then he ordered the neighbor who was 
charged with having stolen the turkeys, to bring what 
he claimed as the mother of the chicks. The turkey- 
hen was brought, and, putting her down with them, 
she pecked at them, and drove them from her. Then 
the gentleman brought what he claimed as the mother- 
turkey, and instantly she exhibited the greatest joy, 
and the little chicks brooded themselves under her 
her wings in perfect confidence. The evidence given 
by these two turkeys, at once decided the ownership 
of the little family, and the gentleman carried them 
home in triumph. This Justice certainly had read his 
Bible. Can you think of any incident in Bible history 
where a great and wise king decided the ownership of 
a child in a similar way ? 


Dear Uncle Charlie.—Will you please ask Mr. Tu- 
dor, for me, where to begin to draw a landscape— 
whether with the distance or with the foreground ? 

I would like to ask the ‘‘Open-Eyes Club" a ques- 
tion. Perhaps nearly all the ‘‘O. E’s” have seen in 
the garden in spring, a brown, somewhat cigar-shaped 
thing, about two inches long, marked with rings at one 
end, and having a long hook-like appendage at the 
other end. This is the pupa of an insect. How 
many can tell the name of this insect, and something 
about its habits ? 

HOOSIER Boy. 


Mr. Tudor, will you give us the desired information 
about the picture making? 

Ah! here is something that I have puzzled over 
myself dozens of times within the past season, as well 
as in other seasons. Can any body give us a sure way 
of finding out the mystery ? 

Dear Uncle Charlie.—I wish to ask the O. E’sa 
question. How can we certainly tell when a water 
melon is ripe, without cutting it? 

ORLANDO ELLIS. 

Mary P. Lukens, (1 don’t think your answers would 
stand the ‘‘open-eyes test.) Lillie McNab—( Lillie 
thinks that the trunks of trees increase in length.) Ira 
Hohn, (I have plenty of room for you, and you are 
welcome.) Hattie E. Davis—(Hattie sends her card, 
and says, ‘'I am very much pleased with my O. E. 
Badge, but I am more pleased with Uncle Charlie's 
picture.) Jessie Lehman, (the light given out by the 


first and last quarters of the moon does not differ ma- 
terially in brightness.) Sissy M. (wishes to tell ‘ that 
boy, who wants to know how deep the well is without 
measuring with a rule, to measure with a ropel’’ We 
may find a better way, Sissie.) Orlena E. Hamilton-— 
(she says she borrows her MAGAZINE. I think she 
ought to take it herself, the same as she used to. She 
wishes to know the address of J. R. Hamilton. Will 
James give it to her?) Sophy H., (I.do think it is “a 
good thing.’’ to note down useful and interesting things. 
ina book for future reference. Many persons accu- - 
mulate a valuable collection in this way.) Carrie F. 
N. Gove, (have you received your badge yet? I wish 
all whe may not have received the badge, to write and 
tell me. Occasionally the letter containing it strays off, 
and gets lost. I never heard of a ‘‘butterfly’s nest,” 
have you?) David F. Eagleton, (I have instructed 
the publishers to send you a Premium List, &c. They 
would be happy to send their new Premium List to any 
who send a postal card for it.) Edward Banks. (Ed- 
ward proposes “ that the officers for the **O. E. Club,” 
except the President, be chosen according to the num- 
ber of subscribers they send in for 1875."’ A very 
good idea. In organizing a military company, they 
frequently chose the officers according to the number 
of men each brought with him into the company—a 
plan which gave general satisfaction to every one inter- 
ested.) George B Easton, (your pheasant question is 
not a very suitable one.) Ida E. Swarthout. (Ida 
speaks of a pleasant picnic which she enjoyed with her 
Sunday School comrades, a short time before. I cer- 
tainly should have enjoyed it had I been. there. 
Thanks for your remembrance of me.) Anna L. Sher- 
man, (we shall be pleased to hear from you about your 
Rocky Mountain trip. Lollie Rice. (Lollie seems 
well satisfied indeed. She says she has ‘taken the 
SCHOOLDAY three years, and likes it better each year.’ 
We are going to have more pages for our Letter Box 
hereafter, besides a number of new features added.) 
Arthur H. Brake. (Arthur says he is a “little Buck- 
eye boy, 11 years old, and they have been taking the 
SCHOOLDAY for fen vears, and that he likes it better 
every year.’ Glad to hear that the SCHOOLDAY is. 
‘‘one of the family,” in Arthur’s home. Arthur wish- 
to know which appears first on a pumpkin vine—the 
little pumpkin, or the blossom? Thomas Wilson, (I 
have sent your problem to Mr. Martin to use in the 
Stairway. Probably among us all, we can get our 
eyes wide enough open to “see through it.’’) Ida M. 
Horn, (your letter got in that corner, and was mis-laid. 
I think the address might have been a little plainer. 
But then it had to travel all the way from California, 
and that makes a difference.) Mary E. Speakman, 
(some new features which are to be added to the Letter 
Box hereafter, will, I am sure, be more attractive than 
the “ Prize Essays,"’ and not so difficult to manage.) 

As we shall meet next month in our enlarged room 
—we shall not be so crowded. I shall expect to greet 
you all, for I have many pleasant things in store for 
you in the coming twelve months. So wishing a very 
Merry Christmas, I bid you good bye, until HAPPY 
NEW YEAR'S. Yours faithfully, 


UNCLE CHARLIE. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
WILLIAM M. CLARK, J. W. DAUGHADAY. 


‘TERMS FOR 1875.—The subscription price of the Scnoot- 
DAY MaGAziNe for 1875 is $1.52, which will entitle the sub- 
scriber to a copy of our new Premium Chromo Frer. Ten 
cents, in addition to the subscription price of the MaGAzINe, 
must always be sent to pack and prepay the postage on the 
Premium Chromo and Magazixg. 

In accordance with the New Postal Law, all periodicals, 
&c., must be prepaid on and after January rst, 13875. The 
postage being thus prepaid, is reduced about one-half, and the 
subscriber is relieved of the trouble and annoyance of the 
quarterly payments required heretofore. 

One copy of the Macazinr will be sent free, as a pre- 
mium for a club of three subscribers at $1.59 each. 

Liberal premiums either in cash or in articles from our Pre- 
mium List given for Clubs. Don’t fail to see our new Pre- 
mium List for 1875, and special cash inducements to agents. 

Agents are at liberty to canvass at any Post Ojfice they 
wish, and old and new subscribers count alike for Premiums. 

We can be responsible for money, only when sent by Post 
Office Money Orders, Drafts or Registered Letters. 

Always enclose a stamp when you expect an answer to 
your letter. 

Address all letters to J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Pub- 
lishers, 434 and 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


X. PLEASE notice if a cross is on the cover of your 


MAGAZINE this month. If so, it indicates that your 


subscription has expired and requests a renewal. 


AGAIN we are called upon to close the pages of 
another volume of the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE— 
which adds the EIGHTEENTH book to the long row 
upon the shelves of the case above our desk. We 
think it is not presumptuous for us to say, that we be- 
gin to feel a pride in that lengthening line of volumes 
there before us. But it isa pardonable pride, we trust. 
It is the pride of a fond parent over his children —for 
these volumes are like children, very near and very 
dear to the heart. They are a part of ourself and 
life. They have been in our constant thought and 
work, and we have felt joy in the encouragement they 
have wrought, and the healthful ambitions they may 
have aroused in the breasts of the dear youth, who 
have been our companions for almost a score of years. 

But for the future, greater things are laid out to do. 
Our MAGAZINE has long felt cramped in its old dress, 
and a new one, larger and more beautiful, has been 
provided. The best talent in the country has been en- 
gaged to write its articles, make its pictures, and print 
its pages. We feel determined that the SCHOOLDAY 
MAGAZINE'S Nineteenth Volume will be so attractive 
that its friends will increase many fold, in all parts of 
the Union. And, besides all this, a handsome good-will 
offering, in the shape of a most exquisite twenty-one- 
color oil chromo, is to be presented to every subscri- 
ber. 

We had taken up our pen to write a kind of good- 
bye; but, in view of the many attractions offered for the 
new year, we shall only wish you, one and all,a MERRY 
CHRISTMAS, and expect to greet you every one again 
next month, with our HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


Prospects for 1875.—The SCHOOLDAY MAGA- 
ZINE will be greatly enlarged and improved, for 1875. 
Typographically, it will be one of the handsomest 
Magazines published. It will be printed from new 
type, upon heavier and finer paper, embellished with 


SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, 


more illustrations, and bear a new and beautifully exe- 
cuted cover title- page. Its contents are made up of 
articles from the best and most popular writers in this 
country, and are fresh, timely and interesting to the 
old, as wellas the young. (George Cary Eggleston, late 
Editor of the /fearth and Home, begins in the January 
number a story of the Creek Indian War, entitled 
“The Big Brother.’ This interesting story is told in 
the author's happiest vein, and abounds in just such 
incident and adventure, as will fascinate every reader. 
Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, until recently, Editor of 
the ‘‘ Youth's Department" in Hearth and Home, has 
contributed a series of home sketches for ‘‘ Our Girls,” 
about ‘‘ How to do Things."’ The simple mention of 
Mrs. Sangster’s name in this connection will, we feel as- 
sured, be a source of joy to her many thousands of 
admirers in all sections of the Union. Mrs. M. B.C. 
Slade, so well known among the young folks every- 
where, and the late Editor of the School Festival, will 
conduct a Department, each month, especially devoted 
to Original Dialogues, Concert Exercises, Declama- 
tions, Little Speeches, Music and Exhibition Exercises 
generally. Her Department in the January number 
alone is worth, to cvery cne interested in these things, 
the price of the MAGAZINE for the whole year. The 
little people will be dehgehted to learn that ‘ Uncle 
Charlie's Letter Pox,” which has grcwn so immensely 
popular during the last two or three years, with the big 
as well as the little folks, will be enlarged, and a num- 
ber of new features added. Each number will also 
contain a ‘Scientific and Historical Record," in which 
will be noticed briefly many of the more important | 
discovcries and events ccming under this head. 

We offer in the SCHGOLDAY MAGAZINE, for 18785, 
all these attractions, besfdes the usual departments and 
variety which have characterized it for nearly a fifth of 
a century, 

In addition, we have also had prepared at great cost, 
an exquisite criginal oil Chrcmo, 12 by 1§ inches in 
Size, an exact reprcduction, in twenty-one colors, of a 
valuable oil painting, exccuted for us for this purpose. 
This attractive Chremo will te given /ree of charge to 
every subscriber to the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE for 
1875. 

Price of SCHOOIDAY MAGAZINE, one year, with 
Chromo, is $1.50. 

We would add in a word, that the SCHOOLDAY 
MAGAZINE'S future never was brighter, and never were 
its friends so numerous and so hearty in the approval 
of its course. We trust, dear reader, that you will not 
only send on your own subscription at once, for 1875, 
but that you will still further aid us in its circulation, 
by getting up a club in your neighborhood. 


Book Agents would charge you $5.00 for a book 
no larger nor better than the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE 
will be for 1875, and which will cost you but $1.so, 
with a picture beautiful enough for your parlor or sit- 
ting room into the bargain! 


Renew Early.—We would again earnestly request 
our friends to send in their renewals, for 1875, at as 
early a day as may be convenient, that they may all be 
properly entered up, and chromos forwarded, before 
the press of new names—just before and during the 
holidays. Don’t wait for an agent to come around, 
but send on your subscription direct, according to the 
directions at the head of this Department, and you will 
get immediate attention. Advance copies of the Jan- 
uary number are now ready, and will be forwarded at 
once to all early subscribers. We feel sure that this 
first number of the new year will delight every one 
who sees it. Itis certainly the most complete and at- 
tractive number of the SCHOOLDAY that has ever ap- 
peared, and will win favor wherever it goes. Please 
renew early, and send with your own name, any wito 
wish to join you in subecribing for 1875. 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


The Model Printing Press.—The extraordina- 
ry demand for this new press, is sufficient proof of its 
excellence. It gives universal satisfaction, and is cheap 
enough for everybody. The following letter, from 
Pittsburgh, is one of scores which could be given in 
testimony of the superior excellence of ‘‘ THE MOD- 
EL."" The Press referred to is an ordinary $10 one. 
Messrs. J. W. Daughaday & Co. + 23 

I received my Model Press on Friday, and have been so 
busy with it,that I have not, had time to write before. I am 
very much pleased with it, and would not exchange it for a 
$20 Novelty. I can do finer work than ona Novelty, as I 
have used both. Any one seeing samples of work done, 
can judge for himself. Hoping you will meet with unbound- 
ed success—I am very respectfully, Edward Wiler, 

2525 Carson St. 


Every subscriber to the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, 
should at once send a 3 cent stamp, for a beautiful 
little book, which we have just published, entitled, 
‘‘ How to Print, a Descriptive Circular of the Model 
Printing Press, with Specimens of its Work, Samples of 
‘Type, Instructions in Printing,"’ &c., &c., &c. It will 
pay richly. Any boy or girl could make all the money 
‘wanted to spend, and lay by a snug sum besides, 
every month, by possessing a Model Printing Press. J. 
W. Daughaday & Co., Manufacturers. 


Another. 

: Wheeling, W. Va., Nov. roth, 1874. 
Messrs J. W. Daughaday & Co :— 

The Model Press you sent me arrived safe, and I must say 
that it is the most complete Printing Press I have ever seen, 
for the price—$10.00. It gives entire satisfaction in every re- 
spect. Please accept my thanks for the prompt attention to 
my order. Yours truly, 

Joun A FRegszE. 


The Model Press is adapted to all kinds of job print- 
ing, and so simple, that any body can operate it. 
Teachers, Business and Professional men, will find the 
Model all they could desire. It is pronounced by 
practical printers the on/y satisfactory low-priced press 
ever made. 


Ready Dec. Ist, 1874, Shoemaker'’s Elocutionist's 
Annual, No. 3. The best and cheapest series of 
Readings and Dialogues ever published. Issued uni- 
form in size and binding, with ELOCUTIONIST’S AN- 
NUAL Nos. 1 and 2. Every subscriber should send for 
it. Full of the best things, and just what you may 
need. Price, post-paid, paper binding, 35 cents. 
Cloth, 75 cents. Green and Gold, $1.00. J. W. 
Daughaday & Co., Publishers. 

No Delay in Filling Orders.—There will be no 
delay in filling orders. Nothing can be more discour- 
aging or vexatious, to either agent or subscriber, as de- 
jay in the reception of MAGAZINES and Chromos. 
Qur aim is to fill and forward every order for MAGA- 
ZINE and chromo, whether singly or in clubs, within 
twenty-four hours after it is received. Our friends can 
feel assured that they will receive prompt attention. 
Any unusual delay in the reception of MAGAZINES 


and Chromos should be reported to us. We would 
take it as a favor to have this done. 

A Self Binding Cover.—We have prepared a 
self binding cover, with which you can bind up the 
numbers of the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE into a hand- 
some book yourself, and save the extra expense of a 
book binder’s charges. ‘These covers are made in fan- 
cy cloth, and are handsomely embossed in gold, and 
so simple that any child can bind the numbers in them. 
Price, post-paid, 75 cents. 

Bound Volumes of the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE 
are now ready for 1874. No more attractive or valua- 
ble holiday present could be made at the same cost, 
than a bound volume of the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE 
for 1874. It is a book of nearly 350 pages, and hand- 
some enough, in its fancy cloth and gold binding, for 
the parlor center table. Price, post paid to any ad- 
dress, $1.50. Bound volumes for 1873, 1872, 1870, 
1869, 1868, and 1867, also on hand, bound in uniform 
style with 1874, at the same price. 


Have n’t Fingers enough!—We have tried to 
count on our fingers the names of periodicals, both 
for old and young people, which have ‘ ceased publi- 
cation,’ during the past twelve months, but our fingers 
will not hold out! Many of them had become well 
known throughout the country, and were considered 
safe investments, to the amount of the subscription 
price, but their subscribers were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. To-day the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE stands the 
oldest of all similar monthlies in existence, and it be- 
gins its Nineteenth year stronger, and with greater en- 
couragement for the future, than ever before. We 
heartily thank our good friends, the whole conntry 
over, for the very hearty endorsement and increased 
support they have given the dear old SCHOOLDAY for 
1874, and in this acknowledgement, we wou'd request 
a continuance of their liberal patronage for 1875. 


Agent’s Outfit for Canvassing. — All who 
would succeed in canvassing, should carry a sample 
of what they are asking folks to subscribe for. This is 
indeed what everybody expects of an agent. To pro- 
vide for this necessity, we have prepared a very attrac- 
tive outfit, which can not fail to ‘‘take the eye” of 
every one to whom it is shown. 

This Outfit consists of our new and beautiful Pre- 
mium Chromo, entitled ‘‘ Charming,’ handsomely 
mounted and varnished, and richly framed in walnut 
and gilt—a Certificate of Agency, with blanks for sub- 
scribers’ names—our Agent's Circular and Premium 
List for 1875—a specimen copy of the SCHOOLDAY 
MAGAZINE, and all necessary Instructions to Agents. 

We charge for this style of Outfit, $1.50, and it will 
be sent to any one signifying a desire to act as our 
agent, upon the receipt of the price. The /rame alone 
upon this picture, is worth at retail, more than the 
price charged for the whole outfit, and after you are 
done canvassing with it, it will make an attractive or- 
nament for the parlor or sitting-room wall. ga As 
this style of Outfit is too large for the mails, it will be 
forwarded, securely packed, by express, the charges 
to be paid where received. “eX. 


A Cheaper Outfit than the above has also been 
prepared. It is precisely the same in every respect, 
except that the chromo is simply mounted and var- 
nished, zo¢ framed. This outfit will be sent upon re- 
ceipt of seventy-five cents, post-paid. The Chromo 
will be securely packed and placed in a very large 
thick envelope, in which it can be carried, when can- 
vassing. 

A canvassing Outfit should be sent for by every 
agent. People will not believe our Chromo is half as 
attractive and valuable as it is, until they see it. 
Please read item entitled ‘‘Our New Chromo,” on 
page 8, of this circular. 


Frames for the New Chromo.—We have con- 
tracted for a large quantity of a very beautiful and 
unique style of walnut and gilt frame for our new Pre- 
mium Picture, which we are able to furnish to our 
subscribers at a remarkably low price. Single frames 
from retail dealers similar to the style we furnish will 
cost from $1.75 to $2.50. Our price is uniformly $1.50 
for each frame, or the picture will be mounted and 
varnished, and fitted.in the frame for $1.75, a saving 
of at least one dollar by having the picture framed and 
mounted by us. 


Hundreds of Folks need only the asking, in or- 
der to secure them as subscribers for the coming year. 
The attractiveness of both MAGAZINE and Chromo, for 
1875, will do all the work_if they are only shown, and 
attention called to them. Wont you, dear reader, do 
this much for the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, for 1875 ? 


“They act like a Charm with my history class,” 
is what a teacher says of the HELPS To HISTORY ad- 
vertised in this MAGAZINE, 


' gnother 


SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISER. 
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AN OPEN LETTER. 


To the readers of the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE. 

We wish to call your attention to the advertisements, on 
page, of our two Magazines :—the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNat, and the Scrence or HeattuH. We believe the rea- 
sons there given will prove good, in the case of every reader 
of this MAGAzINg, and that you will be the gainers by sub- 
scribing at once, for 1875, and receive the last three months of 
this year free. If you are not fully satisfied, we will send the 
Science of Health three months for twenty-five cents, and the 
Phrenological Fournat for fifty cents. 

We would like, also, to call the attention of those interested, 
to our Premium List, which was published in the November 
number. Our offers of Sewing Machines, &c., are the best 
ever made, and club agents of this and other periodicals can 
make it pay to include our popular Magazines. The com- 
plete illustrated and descriptive list will be sent to every read- 
er of this MaGazing who will send address to 

S. R. WELLS, Pustvisner, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


FOUNTS OF TYPE 


FOR AMATEUR PRINTERS 


wA SPECIALTY. 


The following are a few samples of Founts of Type espe- 
eially arranged for the use of Amateur Printers. Lach 
fount is carefully assorted (with quads and spaces sufficient for 
use) and securely packed, and sent anywhere, by mail, on re- 
ceipt of price, and 20 cents additional for postage—except 
where two or three are ordered, when expressage would be 
cheaper, and charges for the same can be paid on delivery. On 
arders to be sent C.O.D., one-third of the amount must accom- 
pany the order : 


No.9 g A, 184. $1.75 
TYPE & Printing Materials, S. C. COLLIS. 
No. 6A, 8a. , $2.00 

Daniel N. Whiffler. 

No. 56. 4A, 10a. $2.20 
Complnnents of B. Stoutheart, 
No. 59. 5 A, 10A. $2.75 
THE BANE or FLUSHTOWN,. 
No. 60. 3 A,5A. $3.25 
Me & O. LEED. LL 
No. 52. . 4A, toa, , $1.75 
Ghomas Human Cowper. 

No. 54. 3 A, 8a. $1.95 

Bomale He Pherson, 
Wa ay, $3.75 
Wo. 61. 4A, 8a. ae ail 
Hveline 0). Stanbridge. 
No. 55. 3A, 5a. $2.90 


veline 


S. C. COLLIS, 
Dealer in Type and Amateur Presses, 
No. 162 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


SEND Shor samples of four kinds of very fine Initial 
Paper, from 35 to 60 cents a box. Warranted 


spperfect paper. ‘Whe verv best quality. 
CENTS= 


_H. HAYCRAFYT, DeSoto, Iowa. 


INSTRUCTION IN 


STANDARD PHONOGRAPHY 
CHAFFEE’S PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 


163 Water Street, Oswego, N. Y. 
BaF" INSTRUCTION GIVEN BY MAIL. “@@ 


Terms, including Books and Phonographic Paper. 

For a complete Elementary Course, - - 

For the Reporting Course—A sufficient number of les- 
sons to make the pupil, with proper exertion on 
his part a practical reporter, : i : 


75.00 

Standard Phonographic Books for Sale. Sent by mail on 
receipt. of price. 

Graham’s Hand Book of Phonography, ° - = $2.28 

do First Phonographic Reader, - ~ 1.60 

do Second oO do - - 2.00 

do Standard do Dictionary, - . - 5.00 

Phonographic Paper, double line, per quire, - - 25 


These are the only books from which the best system of 
Short-hand can be learned. 

Chaffce’s Writing Speller, per dozen, post paid, 50 cents. 

Job Printing done with neatness and dispatch, and at rea- 
sonable rates. Visiting Cards nicely printed for 15 cents per 
dozen; 50 cts for 50, or 75 cts per 100. Sent by mailon re 
ceipt of price. 

Subscriptions received for the following: Student’s 
nal, $1.00; Educational Journal, $1.50; SCHOOLDAY 
ZINE, with chromo, only $1.50 a year. 

Aas~ For Writing Spellers, Phonographic Books, or Instrue- 
tion in Phonography, address, 

W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


WALLACE’S LINIMENT. 


Works like magic on all kinds of pains and inflammation, either 
on man or beast. Sold everywhere. Agents Wanted. Ad- 
dress, W. H. WALLACE, Druggist, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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25 CLs. 


On pra of 25 cents, we will send a good Glass Cutter and 
Putty Knife, post paid, by mail. We want agents to sell them, 
to whom we will furnish them by express at only $7.00 per 100, 
500 at one order, $6.00 per 100. Address all orders 


H.C. NEWTON, Troy, N. Y. 


EE HERE.—Two pretty chromos, one dozen good pens, 
and a large story paper, will be sent you for 15 cents. 
H.C. NEWTON, Troy, N. Y. 


Goods Worth: $1.10 for 50 cts. 


The Ladies’ Casket is a beautiful box, having the 
appearance, when closed, of a gilt-edged Book or Album. It 
contains 4 papers (100) of Roger’s Duplex, Drilled-Eyed, Elas- 
tic Steel, Victoria Needles (sharps) Nos. 5 to 10, retail price 
32 cents; 1 Patent Button-hole Cutter, with silverine case, 
price 25 cents; 12 nice Golden Pens, price 20 cents; 1 Silver- 
plated Pen-holder, price 20 cents; price of Casket alone, 15 
cents. Real net value of all, $1.12; but any one who sends 50 
cents will receive the whole by mail, post paid. Agents want- 
ed everywhere. Send 3 cents fur terms, or 50 cents for sample 


Casket. Address 
.C. NEWTON, Troy, N. Y. 


ANOTHER OFFER! $1.25 for $0 Cs 


The Ladies’ Work-Box contains 8 articles indispen- 
sable to every lady, as follows: 1 Patent Spool Holder, Nee- 
dle Threader and Thread Cutter combined, worth 25 cents; 1 
Pair Good Scissors (513 inches) 50 cents; 2 Papers Needles, 
16 cents; 2 Spools White Cotton Thread, 16 cents ; 1 Thimble 
10 cents: 1 Paper of Pins, 6 cents; 1 piece White Wax, 3 
cent; 1 Steel Bodkin, x cent. Value of the whole, $1.25, but 
any one who sends 50 cents, will receive the whole post-paid. 

Agents wanted, both Male and Female. Address. 

H.C. NEWTON, Troy, N. Y. 


HALLEN’S DIME ALADDIN, OR THE 
WONDERFUL LAMP, will delight every boy. Ask 
your News Dealer for it, or to Order ut. 
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THE FLORENCE SKATES. 


FLORENCE STEEL SKATE. 


FLORENCE CLUB SHATE. 
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This Latest Invention is adjustable, automatic 
and self-fasteniug- No heel plates, or sockets, to clean 
eut; mo wrenches, no Keys, no straps. In- 
stantly and securely it fastens itself to the 
boot. Price, $3.50 per pair. 


This Skate for the Million is uniques, sim- 
ple. light, strong and durable. Quickly and 

rmly tastened to the foot by the usual heal button and 
single toe strap. An elegant, warranted atcel 
skate, at the price of a common iron one, Price, $1.00 
per pair. 


Made by THE FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE Cco., Florence, Mass... Manufacturers of the 
Best and Most Simple First-ciass Sewing Machine in the World. 


ueen’s Child’s Microscope. 


A simple Microscope, magnifying 7oo times, easily 
managed bo any child. Price, $3.50. 


Queen’s School Microscope. . 


A simple Microscope, magnifying 1600 times ; will show the 
larger animalcules in water, and is easily managed by any 
boy or girl. Price $6.00. 


Queen’s Universal Household Microscope, 


A Compound Microscope, magnifying 10,000 times, easily 
managed by any one, and offering endless amusement and in- 
struction to all members of the family. Price $6.00. 

A handsome circular of four pages, with large illustrations 
of all the above instruments, and full descriptions of each, will 
be mailed to any address, on application. 

JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
601 Broadway, New York. 


ESTEY'S COTTAGE ORGANS, 


PATENT ARION PIANOS. 


Very low for cash. Send fora price list. 
E. M. BRUCE, 
1308 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


11-6 


CORNS AND BUNIONS. 


I will send a certain cure for these pests free by 
mail, for 25 cents) DR. EDWARD CHILES, 8th & Coates 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Agents Wanted. 5-12 


FREE TO ALL! 

A yard measure, together with a treatise on Dysprpsr1A, its 
sause and cure, sent free to any address b 
NEBEKER & CO. 


7-12 12th and Ellsworth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cas otek pear y: fi A tS To ee ee Le 
TOOL CHESTS 
WITH BEST TOOLS ONLY. 
FOR CIRCULAR ADDRESS 
J. T. PRATT & CO., 
453 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK.| 
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and send, with two stamps, to DR. 
VAN DYKE, 1126 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., or callin person. 6-12 
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| one of them fresh and sparkling. 


| GENTS WANTED. $200 to $:00 per month 
cle 


_ only DOUBLE COILED Spring in the Market. 


Red, Blue, White, Yellow. 


GLASS CARD e clear and transparant. Your 


name beantifully printed in gold, on 1 doz., for 50 cts., and a 
splendid chromo free. a be 10c.. Agents wanted, 
11-4 C. DEVALL, Jr. The Corner, New York. 


No. 1 cures Kidney and Liver Dis- 

PO PO LIO eases, Indigestion and Sick Head- 
®* ache. 

No. 2 certain cure for Consumption, General Debility, 

Bronchitis, Cartarrh, &c. Circular, giving full particulars, 


free to all who apply. : 
DERINGER & JOHNSON, 
225 N. 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONEY! MONEY! ! MONEY!!! 


How to get money quickly, or 30 ways of making a fortune. 
Everybody should possess this little bcok. ent by mail on 
receipt of 25 cents. Address I. M. KAHNWEILER, 

10-4 725 Sanscm Street, Philad’a. 


II-I2 


ar of expenses made taking order for Jones? 
Patent Compound Bed spring. The 
Agents 
of small capital do better than with Sewing Machincs, Light- 
ning Rods, or Insurance. ‘Thousands of testimonials can be 
furnished. Send for circulars and terms. 
JONES’ COMPOUND BED SPRING MANUFACTORY, 

226 South Second Street, below Dock, 
10-6 Philadelphia, Pa. 
the year round 


$50 PER WEEK Siting" ke Tea 


canvassing for the hand- 
somest Engraved Visiting and Business Cards in the world. 


72 magnificient styles, emblematical of all businesses. Every 
1oo per cent, profit to agents 


of either sex. Full particulars sent free. Address Horace A. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| pA POSITIVE CURE GUARAND. | 
TEED in every case. State your case | 


Maney, Fashionable Card Engraver, 316 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 9-3 


J. M. ARMSTRONG, 


MUSIC TYPOGRAPHER. 
Music of Every Description 


ELECTROTYPED OR STEREOTYPED. 
No. 138 8. EIGHTH STREET, 


ror SA 
pRuc 


———#Y, 


% — 


SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE.—ADVERTISER. 
IT’ IS ANAZING 


that people negiect their teeth so shamefully, when the inesti- 
mable blessing of sound teeth may be enjoyed to a ripe old 
age if they are thoroughly cleansed every day. The regular 
use of SOZODONT, that pure and unequalled dentrifice, will 
keep the ivory unsullied, the gums ruddy and the breath 
pure and sweet. The increasing demand for it, both in our 
country and Europe, speaks volumes for its great merits. 
SOZODONT, being composedexcl usively of hygienic elements, 
and containing no solvent, is the dentrifice which, while white- 
ning the enamel, preserves its soundness. 


GLEASON’s MonTHLY CcmpaANnrion.—This Magazine is with- 


‘out any exception the cheapest monthly in existence. ‘The | cok AEE For 8. > 
pers is only $1 per annum, and a large $5 oil chromo, 13x16 it t ¥ Ge oy i cOs5 « 
free. F. GLEASON, Publisher, 562 Washington St., Bos- yaa 4% 2 =a a ~~ 
ton, Mass. fee 
fe) PLT F : = 
2] ~ rey: . A ' = u —— 
Tue Home Crrcire.—This elegant weekly is the best and Ss) PE St fal CESES= = 
b cope se illustrated literary paper in the United States—brim- 2 Gest Ys! $s Se oe! BY ae 
ful of good things every week. Only $2 a year, besides a large Se ed NCU a Se = 


elegant $6 oil chromo, 15x19, free. Elegant premiums given 
for clubs, or cash commission to agent. Sample copies free. 
For sale by all newsdealers at 5 cents per copy. F. GLEA- 

SON, Publisher, 562 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Ladies at Home 

And Mien who have other business, wanted as agents. 
Novel plans, pleasant work, good pay. Send 3-cent stamp for | 
particulars. THE GRAPHIC COMPANY, 39-41 Park | 
Place, New York. 


OE SAT We oe”, (ja ae 


inlay a 
B78. = 


Published Quarterly —Janvary Num- 
BER just issued, and contains over 100 Paces, 
500 ENGRAVINGS, descriptions of more than 
500 of our best Flowers and Vegeta- 
bles, with Directions for Culture. CoLorEep 
PLATE, etc.—The most useful and elegant work of the kind in 
the world. Only 25 eemts for the year. Published in Eng. 
lish and German. Address 


» ¢DEAUTIFUL invention for marking Clothing J 4 ~heste y 
fest printing Cards.déc. An article that every- : JAMES \ ICK , Rocherter. N.Y. . 
ody should have. Alphabets of type to print — 

> } Ux. any name, business or address. Very profit- WHAT ‘cc ARE PILES? 
we <n 5H . ad able, amusing and instructive for the young. READ! PLAIN BLUNT 
; TY | No.! $1 with 3 apselsn tee No.2 $2 Facts,’”? a Treatise on the 

i with 5 alphabets. oO. with 11 alpha- Causes, History, Cure an 
. bets. Type Case, Ink and Pad included. De- Pre; entic 1n of PIL. ES sna 
i livered anywhere by mailfree. Agents wanted lished by P NEUST AED- 
COLDING & Co,,14 Kilby St, Boston. TER & OO., 46 Walker Street, 
Do rour > R 2 a "Tote if yl TS From $1 up New York. Sentk&REEtoall 
Own . : i OUT i Calalogue Fre parts of the United States op 

Family Printer /or Cards & Clothing $1t08. Diamond receipt of a letier stamp, 


Press. for Cards & Circuiars$si0is. Peari Press / easy 
of ork 2610185. GOL DING&Go.\4s12ys. Boston 5 e 
2 2 $20 


THE Best ves ee pene alge ses cents a re 

year. Easy to get a large club. endid Pre- ‘ 
DEW miums. Superb aie Printin Dies for 10 N G L| S H TATERDEMALIONS 

subscribers ; 400 Foreign Stamps for 5. Send 20 Only neglect to buy ENGLISH 

DROP cents fora Chromo outfit, worth $1.25. Speci- CHANNEL Shoes. If you 

ef men copies and Premium List to raise a club, want a shoe that wont wear 

sent for STAMP. E. K. PACKARD, South Boston, Mass. ragged on your pretty feet, la- 

EEE dies, insist on buying only 


PERMANENT AND PROFITABLE | 3% Yount chanel ot he 
EMPLOYMENT! sparuiis aug acumen’ c 
og SUP ERFLUOUS HAIR Upuan, Philadelphia. 10-3 


Will be furnished to all persons, by addressing, with stamp CARDS, cl and transparent. Your 
AGENT'S SUPPLY cO., CRYSTAL ae beautifully printed on tdor. for 


8-12 Pittsburgh, Pa. soc., and two elegant chromice ace eth voles ee 
wee Ge eee: 10- C. DE L, Jr., The Corner, N. Y. 
For Homes, Sunday Schools, Lectwre- ; ee ara «2s 


Rooms, Public Exhibitions, &e, PUFF! PUFF !! PUFF!!! 
AN. PAE VON SN at FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Magical Puzzle Box, ‘‘ Puff!’’ 1000 rings of smoke out of this 
wonderful box. Sent to any address on receipt of 25 cents. 
Agents wanted. G. H. SELBY & CO. 

12-2 25 Dey Street, N.Y. 


Y investing $20, you can make $10, and six times $10 
is $60 per week. Ladies do as well at it as Gentle- 
men. Address 
H. O. MORRELL, SON & CO. 
12-3 P.O. Box, 2531. Philadelphia, Pa. 


er day at home. Terms free. Address 
Gro. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


eee 


